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THE TWO RECORDS OF OUR LORD'S TEMPTATION.— 
CHARACTER OF THEIR INSPIRATION. 


Tue two records (Matt. iv. 1—11; Luke iv. 1—13) of our 
Lord’s temptation occupy a prominent position among the re- 
ceived historical statements connected with the mediatorial 
work of Jesus Christ, as God manifest in the flesh. 

The terms of the narration imply that these records are pro- 
fessedly historical no less than the other parts of the Gospels, 
and our object will therefore be, assuming their authenticity, to 
point out, in connexion with an analogical survey of their 
position in the scheme of natural and revealed religion, those 
general and particular features in their structure which serve to 
realize the expectations of the different classes of mind to which 
they are addressed; regard being had to what has already been 
determined from analogy to be the divine design in the gift of 
plenary inspiration to the Evangelists, viz., the development of 
that grand idea of all religion which the Gospels as a whole, and 
in their main details, are presumed to exhibit historically. 

It may be premised, that the nature of our argument from 
analogy implies that we are not competent judges beforehand of 
what was to be expected in an inspired document, as such, other- 
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wise than and except so far as a comparison of inspired language 
with the other acknowledged exponents of the divine mind, in 
nature and in providence, and in the general scheme of revela- 
tion, may enable us to discern analogous characteristics in the 
former, to what observation, and experience, and the accredited 
results of the inductive philosophy inform us of in the latter; 
but that, so far as such analogies are apparent, the presumption 
in favour of the inspired character of the records is in the same 
degree justifiable; the argument being properly limited, as 
respects its application, by the preliminary testimony of the 
Church which has received these documents from the hands of 
their authors, and handed them down to us as the genuine and 
authentic writings of men gifted with inspiration of God. 

Bearing in mind then what has been concluded to be, 
judging from the analogy of natural and revealed religion, and of 
what corrupted systems of religion have in common with them, 
the general design of the Holy Spirit in the Gospels, viz., to 
manifest in Jesus the historical realization of the Christian 
mystery of the Incarnation; and remembering to what classes 
of mind the Evangelists St. Matthew and St. Luke primarily 
addressed themselves, that is to say, the Hebrew and Gentile 
Christians respectively, we shall perceive that the relative position 
of the narrations in the first and third Gospels, corresponds to 
what the analogy of the case would lead us to expect. 

In the Gospel of St. Matthew, the preceding links to the 
chain of the history are the genealogy, the circumstances of the 
nativity in connexion with the homage of the representatives of 
the Gentile world, the mission of the Baptist, and then, as in- 
troductory to the scene of the temptation, the baptism of Jesus, 
with its preternatural accompaniments; the continuity of the 
history of the temptation in special connexion with the last link, 
being clearly marked in the text. 

In~the Gospel of St. Luke, the successive links are the 
preface, indicating the subordinate design of the Evangelist to 
confirm the faith of the Gentile catechumen and believer; the 
wonderful circumstances attending the birth and mission of the 
Baptist, whose regular entrance and title to the ministry of the 
sons of Aaron is clearly marked as the seal to his nation of the 
applicability of the prophecies ; the circumstances of our Lord’s 
nativity in connexion with the Baptist’s actual entrance on his 
ministry, and bearing witness to Jesus at his baptism ; which is 
immediately followed by the list of the sixty-six generations of 
our Lord’s legal father’s genealogy, traced backward to the 
first ““ Adam, who was the son of God.” 

We have already endeavoured to point out the manner 10 
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which the genealogy given by St. Matthew, with the circum- 
stances of the nativity as stated by him, was calculated to 
enlarge, whilst it confirmed, what might otherwise have been 
the too narrow conceptions of the Jewish believer, as to the 
spiritual character of Messiah’s royalty and kingdom, and the 
extension of the latter to the Gentile world. In the first 
Gospel, Jesus is presented to the mind of the Israelite as the 
legal heir of David and Solomon, whose kingdom had been so 
completely extirpated (the family of Solomon having become 
extinct in Jechonias), that the son of David appeared as a 
Nazarene, i.e., a branch growing out of the dry and cut-down 
stock of Jesse: In Jesus, therefore, thus presented, the mind 
of the Israelite would look for the fulfilment of the analogy 
which required that the son of David should be inaugurated as 
really to his office, however differently in circumstance, as David 
himself had been when sealed by Samuel as the Lord’s anointed. 
Accordingly, the mission of the Baptist is by St. Matthew 
placed in immediate connexion with the descent of the Holy 
Ghost on Jesus at his baptism, preliminary to his entrance on 
the scene of trial or temptation, preparatory to the establishment 
of his future throne. Nor could the bearing of the Baptist’s 
mission on the sealing of Jesus as the Christ, in the extraordi- 
nary accompaniments of the baptism, fail to be discerned, from 
the fact of that mission having been generally acknowledged by 
the nation; whilst the strict legal succession of John in the line 
of Aaron, and the regularity of his entrance on his extraordinary 
office, needed not, as in St. Luke’s Gospel addressed to Gentile 
believers, to be explicitly rehearsed. It was sufficient for the 
Evangelist St. Matthew’s purpose, addressing the Hebrew 
Christians, to point out that the Scriptures assigned to John, as 
the acknowledged prophet of the nation, the office of heralding 
the Messiah. 

Viewing, therefore, the progressive development of St. 
Matthew’s purpose as already traced in the tendency of his 
details to bring to light the spiritual royalty of Jesus Christ, 
and having regard to the generic nature, as respects both Jews 
and Gentiles, of the transaction recorded in the scene of the 
temptation, the mind of the Jewish believer could not but be 
the better prepared to embrace the compass of the earlier and 
later prophecies, which from the beginning (whether that epoch 
be regarded as the creation or the call of Abraham), extended 
the Messiah’s kingship in such a manner to the Gentile world 
as to imply the exaltation of the latter, as well as of the Hebrew 
nation, to an equality of privilege in the possession of those 
larger blessings to which, in the second Adam, the human race is 
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entitled, through the universality of the redemption wrought by 
Jesus Christ. 

But “ salvation is of the Jews,” and, whilst therefore it was 

fitting that the mind of the Jewish believer should be thus en- 

: larged to embrace the scope of the divine promises, the Gentile 
believer, on the other hand, needed to he referred from the com- 
plicated corruptions in the traditions of Gentile worship (con- 
sidered as derived originally from a divine source), to the 
fountain head of revealed truth as conveyed to him through the 
divinely ordained channel of a particular nation (the apostles 
being Jews), in connexion with a representative mediator, whose 
“goings forth” may be traced back “ before Abraham was,” 
through the links of a long series of past generations to God, the 
divine parent of the original human offspring, created in His 
image. The fall of man from his high rank in the newly created 
world required the promulgation of that religion which is based 
upon the promise of an incarnate mediator; who, in the character 
of the second Adam (the first-born and beginning of a new crea- 
tion), should set men free from the law of sin and death, which 
the transgression of the first Adam had introduced ; and by his 
conquest over the same adversary, who had tempted the natural 
representative head of our race, obtain as man’s new representa- 
tive the restoration of mankind to a greater than his primeval 
blessedness, in proportion to the surpassing dignity of the divine 
seed of the woman, who was thus to be the instrument of our 
regaining Paradise. 

In harmony with the foregoing considerations, we observe, 
that whilst the first Gospel presents the scene of the temptation 
in a connexion which is limited at the outset to the genealogical 
descent of Jesus as the seed of Abraham, but which gradually 
enlarges its circle of view as respects the extension of Christ’s 
kingdom to the Gentiles ; the third Gospei, on the other hand, 
introduces the same scene in immediate connexion with the 
genealogical descent of Jesus as the son of God, reaching back 
through the links of the series of sixty-six generations to “ Adam, 
which was the son of God ;” so that by such a juxtaposition he is 
represented in immediate contact as “the first-born of the new 
creation,” “the everlasting Father,” with that power of evil 
which revelation declares to have been brought to bear on our 
first parents, to their and our loss, through the instrumentality 
of a personal agent called the Devil and Satan. 

Here, then, in the fact of the temptation of a divine incar- 
nate Mediator, the Gentile believer trained in the schools of 
Gentile philosophy, accompanied in the objective creed of 
heathenism with dim traditions respecting emanations from 
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Deity for the rescue of man from the tyranny of evil (erroneously 
though not universally conceived of as a principle of existence), 
would seek for the objective solution of that perplexing problem 
which had been in vain attempted hitherto. As in the conflict 
of the first Adam and his fellow with a personal adversary, there 
was implied a certain relationship between the human and the 
angelic races, the apparent necessity for connecting the origin of 
evil with nfatter was removed, and the question thrown a step 
backward upon a preliminary one which may be stated thus :— 
What is given us to know respecting the origin of evil in con- 
nexion with the angelic race, and how does this render the 
position of a race made “a little lower than the angels,” 
obnoxious to evil, though created innocent, through the agency 
of temptation ? 

This question being determined, the mind of the Gentile, as 
well as of the Jewish believer, would then be prepared to recog- 
nize in the triumphant victory of Jesus, the successful mediation 
of one who was for this among other purposes incarnate, “ that 
he might destroy the works of the devil,” and undo evil as 
respects the race of mankind, so that as imputatively and really 
by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so by the 
obedience of one should many be made righteous; the tempta- 
tion being, in every particular, the obedience of the man Christ 
Jesus to the divine external law, from which, equally with the 
first Adam, he was tempted by Satan to deviate. 

In order, then, to estimate the force of the position given to 
the narration in the fundamental records of Christianity (as well 
asin the system of the Church), let us first briefly survey the 
subject to which the transaction, as thus recorded, has a deter- 
minate relation, viz., the angelic race—its relation to mankind— 
the fall of a portion of that race, and the consequent obnoxious- 
ness to temptation, first of man in his state of innocence, and, after 
his fall and in order to his recovery, of the Mediator, through 
whom the restoration of mankind from the effects of sin must 
be effected. 

Now, the fundamental fact of both natural and revealed 
religion, to the recognition of which this enquiry refers us, is one 
which, though implied in the first article of the Creed, “I 
believe in God,” has been too generally lost sight of in our con- 
ception of the true character of sin; we mean the fact that 
there is not, and cannot be, but one principle of existence, and 
that the infinitely good one; that the corrupt Gentile and 
Manichzan notion of a rival creator, or principle of evil, is in 
the nature of things impossible ; evil itself being a purely pri- 
vative quality connected with a disordered world, so that, to 
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seek for an explanation, in any causes or law, of its origin, 
would be like enquiring what are the contrivances in the bodil 
organs to produce disease, the only discernible tendency of those 
organs being, as the inductive philosophy shews, to produce good 
health. 

We are thus carried back to the period when Hooker's 
description of law was realized among the hosts of the spiritual 
universe, anterior to the angels’ fall, when throughout God’s 
world no less was realized than that universal law and order, 
which has its “seat in the bosom of God,” and whose “ voice is 
the harmony of his world,” expressed in the relative subordina- 
tion of the inferior powers arranged according to their respective 
‘‘estates”’ in which they were placed; constituted, as respects 
their relation to God, and their subsequent relation to a “little 
lower” race than themselves, in a wonderful order; the apocry- 
phal writings adding to what the canonical Scriptures tell us of 
the orders of thrones, dominions, principalities, and powers, the 
name of Raphael to that of Michael, who, as one of the leaders 
of the sevenfold hierarchy of heaven, is in the scheme of revela- 
tion brought into close juxtaposition with the devil and his 
angels. 

Now, the gift of free-will, whilst it consisted with the truth 
that God made all his creatures “sufficient to have stood,” 
involved also the power of acquiescing in the divine will, with- 
out (until the test had been borne) removing the possibility of 
dissenting therefrom as those who were at the same time “ free 
to fall.” The dissentient choice once entertained and adopted, 
there was as it were a jarring with the melody of heaven’s 
music in the attempted interruption of the law of subordination ; 
and hence the introduction of manifest disorder into the moral 
universe, and the perpetuation of it through its reproduction by 
the fallen angels, and by means of temptation, in another sphere, 
and to an inferior race. 

There is, therefore, a difference in the position of man as a 
sinner, degraded to that condition under the influence of tempta- 
tion from an external adversary, and the position of the devil and 
his angels, who, of their own free-will and motion, yielding to 
pride and self-dependance, withdrew their allegiance from the 
King of kings. And this may explain why the possibility of 
redemption cannot be predicated of the fallen angels in the sense 
in which it is predicated of the race of mankind through the 
intervention of a divine mediator. “ For verily He took not on 
him the nature of angels.” 

These considerations may serve to bring us to that point of 
view from which the actual records of our Lord’s temptation 
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may be surveyed with a due appreciation of the bearing of the 
position which that scene occupies in the scheme of revelation 
(viewed in juxtaposition with the first standard type of tempta- 
tion), on the introduction of evil into our world, so far as it is 
given us to know the truth on that mysterious question, the 
practical solution of which in the mystery of God incarnate 
tempted, was calculated, if truly imbibed by faith, to satisfy and 
set at rest what was unsettled and perplexing in the speculations 
and theories of Gentile philosophy, groping in the darkness of 
corrupted heathen systems. In the temptation of Jesus, and 
its successful issue, the genuine disciple of natural and revealed 
religion, to whom the objects of faith had been hitherto but 
dimly developed, would discern the historical realization of his 
hopes and aspirations for freedom from the yoke of sin. Here, 
too, he would find the true solution of the mysteries of life con- 
sidered as a scene of trial and probation which is ordered by a 
moral governor in connexion with the bestowal and infliction of 
rewards and punishments. As the departure from the rule of 
an external law led to moral disorder in a higher sphere, and it 
was through temptation that man was involved in the same evil, 
so it is the fulfilment by the second Adam of that external law 
(appealed to by our Lord as embodied in the Scriptures), which 
constitutes, in connexion with temptation, an essential part of 
man’s title through mediation to the recovery of his position. 

Having thus attempted to exhibit the relative position of the 
history of the temptation as respects the disciples of natural and 
revealed religion, we may now approach the survey of the actual 
records of the temptation delivered to the Church by St. Matthew 
and St. Luke; these records being viewed in their special rela- 
tion to the Hebrew and Gentile Christians respectively; and 
also in their combined form, as adapted to convey to the whole 
Church all the instruction which is derivable from them from 
every point of view, and as respects every type and stage of 
character engaged in the contemplation, with the Church, of this 
mystery of temptation, as exhibited in the person of the second 
Adam, brought into contact with the power of evil as the vic- 
torious head of a new creation, to whom his triumph is imputed 
and by whom it is shared. 

The first palpable discrepancy which strikes us in the com- 
parison of the structure of the two records is the different order 
of the two last forms of temptation, St. Matthew giving the 
second place to that of which “the Holy City” (in St. Luke it 
is “ Jerusalem ’’) and “a pinnacle of the temple” were the scene ; 
whilst St. Luke places this last, giving the second place to the 
temptation which took place “ on the exceeding high mountain:” 
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If sufficient attention be given to the text of the two records, 
it will be seen that the literal narration of St. Matthew fulfils 
all the conditions of being the chronological order of the tempta- 
tions, and that this conclusion from the text of that evangelist 
is in harmony with the text of St. Luke considered as historical. 

We remark, then, on an examination of the Church’s received 
text, that the continuity of the three links as given by St. Matthew, 
is plainly marked by the rére of the fifth verse (cf. ver. 10), and 
that the form in which the third temptation is introduced is not 
otherwise than confirmatory of the conclusion that this Evangelist 
does give the chronological order. Nor is this contradicted by the 
text of St. Luke, in which the continuity is not so noted (how- 
ever much in the absence of an equally authentic history it might 
have been presumed), as to involve any necessary inconsistency 
in the terms of the two records. 

With this basis of consistency in the records to stand upon, 
we may now in a safe spirit of enquiry consider whether there 
be any analogical considerations bearing upon the constitution 
of human nature, and the corresponding relation to both Jews 
and Gentiles of the mystery of Christ tempted, which may ac- 
count for the difference of order in a manner harmonizing ana- 
logously with the divine design. 

In order to estimate this question rightly, we must take into 
consideration the bearing of the special training which the 
Hebrew Church had received, on their experience of a certain 
order of temptation, and on the other hand, we may consider 
whether as respects the Gentiles, who were under no correspond- 
ing law of revelation, but only the law of conscience and nature, 
accompanied by the dim light of traditional worship, a different 
order would not correspond to their experience. It may, then, 
be considered to be indicated as respects both nations and indi- 
viduals viewed as subjects of the law of God in nature, provi- 
dence, and revelation, that the adversary may have his particular 
order of proceeding according to the circumstances, and that this 
agrees with the divine design. 

The ordinary division of human sin is threefold, answering 
to that constitution of human nature which St. Paul recognizes, 
according to which the individual man is made up of body (odpé, 
soul (vy), and spirit (avedua) (2 Thess. v. 23), in harmony 
with which division the Apostle includes under his description 
of the individual character, the three corresponding terms, carnal 
(capxixos), natural (xvyiKds), and spiritual (avevparixds), (1 
Cor. ii. 14, 15; iii. 3), according as the predominating influence 
is that of the sensual, the natural, or the spiritual mind. Such, 
too, is St. John’s division and classification of the three forms of 
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evil of which the world is the sphere of operation, “the lust of 
the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life.” And 
agreeably to this analogy is the threefold assault of Satan on the 
perfect humanity of Jesus. 

Now, with respect to that temptation, which the Evangelists 
concur in placing first in order, and which is addressed to the 
sensual appetite, and (in fallen man) to the unbelief or distrust 
of Providence associated with it, we observe that to mankind in 
general the flesh, with its propensities, is necessarily (as we see 
in the original temptation of our first parents), the first avenue 
for the entrance of temptation in connexion with the excitement 
of the desire of the fleshly appetite, and agreeably to this is the 
testimony of both history and experience. Sensuality was the 
first vice which developed itself in connexion with the “ vio- 
lence” with which the earth was filled after the fall. Even in 
the sacred line in which the one true germinal religion of the 
Gospel was handed down from Adam to Abraham, the sins of 
the flesh predominated, and the other forms of evil are exhibited 
in subjection to those tendencies. Such was the universal cor- 
ruption, that of Noah it is only said that he “found grace ;” the 
visitation of the deluge being needed for the commencement of a 
fresh era in the divine dispensations, according to which, as in 
the line of Noah the true religion had been handed down, it 
seemed fit to the divine wisdom that the covenant of grace 
should be renewed with him as a second representative father, 
whose sons were to people the earth, starting on their career 
with the advantage to be derived from the results of the pre- 
vious experience of the terrible effects of sensuality and violence ; 
and to be tried and disciplined henceforward by the other forms 
of evil which were now to present themselves. It is here that 
in the scheme of revelation the continuous history of the Gentile 
races of Ham and Japheth diverge from that of the line of 
Shem, who had received the divine traditions to hand down 
to Abraham, to whom, as the representative father of the 
Hebrew race, the first revelation of the divine purpose was 
renewed and unfolded with increased distinctness. 

The second form of evil which was developed in the history 
of the Gentile races arose from the losing sight of that truth 
which both natural and revealed religion agreed in testifying, 
the unity of God as the principle of all being, and the moral 
Governor of the world. Hence the corruptions of sun-worship 
and idol-worship, indicative, indeed, in the light of revelation as 
hereafter to be communicated to them, of the objective realities of 
the finally-developed scheme of the Gospel, which, in conjunc- 
tion with the divine Hebrew ritual and worship, they dimly fore- 
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shadowed, but indicative, at the same time, of the introduction 
into this world of a kingdom alien to that of the Most High God, 
even that empire of idolatry which we are to refer to the rebel- 
lious agency of Satan and his angels, who were permitted to 
hold mankind at large in bondage until the times of restitution, 

Corresponding then to this historical order of things is the 
presumption that the form of the temptation addressed to the 
soul (uy) was akin to that which prevailed over the Gentiles 
after the dispersion, and St. Luke accordingly presents it to the 
Gentile mind as the second in respect of doctrinal order. The 
explanation of “the legendary gods of Rome, the animal worship 
of Egypt, the sun worship of the East,” is that he whom holy 
Scripture recognizes as the Prince of this world, had blinded the 
eyes of those who had allowed the things created to intercept 
their view of the original cause and principle of all things, who 
had been so revealed to their fathers. Even the chosen race did 
not escape the infection of idolatry. But in the Gentile world 
at large Satan seems to have succeeded in his claim to have had 
delegated unto him the kingdoms of the world with their glory, 
to transfer to whom he would, at his own price of the homage 
which his votaries were deluded to render him in the idolatries 
of heathenism. The evil of such worship consisted, not so much 
in the recognition of spiritual powers in connexion with the 
functions of the natural world, as in the non-recognition of the 
original source of all, the one God who made heaven and earth. 
We see, indeed, in Job, and in an inferior sense in the testimony 
of uninspired Gentiles (according to the degree of their adherence 
to the principles of natural religion, and their recognition of 
the original source of revelation), instances of the acknowledg- 
ment of the one true God, and of the incompatibility of belief 
in him with the practice of idolatry. “If I beheld the sun 
when it shined, or the moon walking in brightness, and my 
heart hath been secretly enticed, or my mouth has kissed my 
hand, this also were an iniquity to be punished by the judge, 
for I should have denied the God which is above.”—Job xxxi. 
26—28. Such is the most enlightened Gentile testimony to 
the first Article of our Creed, implying that it was not by God 
that these systems were given; that so far as their institution is 
to be referred to any actual spiritual subsistences, it is to 
demons and not to God, that we are to trace them, as 
St. Paul says of heathen feasts, in connexion with the agency 
of Satan, who in claiming for himself the control of the king- 
doms of the world (a control which we may conceive and 
believe to have been, as he said to our Lord, delegated to 
him), seduced the nations to give to him the worship which 
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the one example of humanity refused to render as what was due 
to God only. 

We thus discern the correspondency with the analogy of the 
scheme of Providence, of the position of the worldly or idolatrous , 
affection, as the second in order of the three forms of evil to 
which human nature is exposed; the third Gospel in which it 
holds this position being primarily adapted to the circum- 
stances of the Gentile believer. 

We have now to consider whether there be any reasons from 
analogy for this inverted order of the last two temptations being 
not so adapted as the chronological order was to the circum- 
stances of the Hebrew mind, to which St. Matthew’s Gospel was 
primarily addressed. 

The Hebrew race, sealed by an extraordinary Providence as 
a chartered nation, were the selected depositaries of the full 
truth which was the germ of the future “ gospel preached ” to 
Abraham in connexion with the promise, “In thee shall all 
nations be blessed.” They were thus consciously the favoured 
ones of the earth, assured as they were both by miracles and the 
voice of inspired messengers, of their being the elected people 
of the Most High, not because they were greater in number or 
the most considerable in any other respects, but because the 
Lord loved them, moved to do so by His electing grace, and 
because he would by them communicate the same grace to the 
Gentiles, inasmuch as He is no respecter of persons. Now it 
was through the lust of the flesh that this people were especially 
tempted during their preliminary training in the wilderness, not 
in order that they might experience the disastrous consequence of 
this form of evil in respect of the disorder and violence with 
which it was associated in its uncontrolled operation before the 
flood, but that being “ suffered to hunger,” and in due time 
fed with food from heaven, they might learn that “man doth 
not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God doth men live.” Such accordingly was 
the lesson which, in the fulness of time, the representative 
Mediator fulfilled in His perfect example, when, after the forty 
days’ fast, he was tempted to depart from the proper attitude of 
man as a creature, by resorting to the superhuman powers which 
Satan might conceive to be inherent in him, for the satisfaction 
of his bodily wants. 

As respects then the analogy of the form of St. Matthew’s 
record to the experience and history of the Jews, there was a 
special fitness and propriety in its position, over and above that 


» which belongs to it in St. Luke’s record. But looking at the 


other two forms of evil embodied in the temptations to idolatry 
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and spiritual presumption (based on a false application and, in 
the latter instance, a misquotation’ of the original Scriptures), 
there was also a special reason why the spiritual temptation in 
the case of the Jews should occupy the most prominent position, 
and be retained in its chronological order by St. Matthew. 
For in the Jewish history it was not the sin of idolatry in its 
gross form which prevailed to the degree which it did among 
the Gentiles, i.e., to the shutting out from their perceptions 
the nature and character of the true God as the one source and 
principle of all things, as well as the inspirer by his Spirit of 
the prophets. The forms of false worship into which they fell 
in the wilderness, and in the setting up, under Jeroboam, of the 
golden calves at Dan and Bethel, were not accompanied in their 
minds (as in Gentile worshippers) by the conception of any 
inferior to that of the divine presence being indicated to them 
by such symbolism, inasmuch as it was (in the latter instance) 
the copy and counterfeit of the temple symbolism. Hence 
idolatry in its gross form, as involving polytheism, was not pal- 
pably the sin of Israel as it was of the Gentiles. Their divine 
training corrected the full development of the idolatrous ten- 
dencies of the natural heart within them, and the Hebrews, as 
living under the teaching of the law and the prophets, are so 
far’ correctly (however imperfectly in other respects) conceived 
of as bearing witness in the purity of their worship and practice 
to the unity and spirituality of the divine nature. 

It was then the abuse of their conception of this cardinal 
truth which constituted the tendency in the Jewish mind to 
oscillate, as human nature, with no outward object of worship, 
is so prone to do, between the sensual and the spiritual sins. The 
corrupt worship of the Lord in Israel, though restrained from 
verging finally and permanently to the extreme form of Gentile 
polytheism, which shuts out the recognition of the one God, 
rendered them the more liable (when the truth that the Lord 
He is the God was vindicated after the temporary fall of a por- 
tion of the nation) to that evil of extreme self-consciousness 
which led the nation to turn the seals of divine favour and 





> Psalm xci. 11, 12. Satan omits the words, ‘to keep thee in all thy ways;” 
or, according to St. Luke, the words, “in all thy ways;” thus insinuating that 
the divine protection was assured otherwise than in the path of the just man to 
whose ways the context limits the application of the promise. 

¢ A recent Christian writer, in his estimate of the training of the Hebrews, 
in its bearing upon the education of the world, omits the long-cherished and 
undying hope and expectation of that nation, in reference to the fulfilment of 
the promise, renewed and given afresh to Abraham, respecting 4 &pxonevos, of 
whom “ Moses in the law and the prophets did write,” and who was the “desire 
of all nations.” 
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election, to the strengthening of that spiritual pride which 
claims for itself the fulfilment of the divine promises, irre- 
spective of the terms of the covenant. “The temple of the 
Lord, the temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord are we.” 
“If we had been in the days of our fathers, we would not have 
been partakers with them in the blood of the prophets.” This 
was the spirit and language of the nation at the very time when 
they were prepared to shed the blood of Him to whom the pro- 
phets had pointed them with sufficient plainness of delineation, 
if they had chosen to find out in Jesus of Nazareth the fulfil- 
ment of their own prophecies. The same blinded spirit ex- 
pressed itself in the arrogance with which the official represen- 
tatives of the nation answered our Lord’s reminder of the 
bondage to which they were reduced by sin, “ We be Abra- 
ham’s seed, and were never in bondage to any man.” To this 
pinnacle had the subtle adversary led the nation which were ere 
long to be precipitated therefrom to the destruction of their 
national position. Not having adhered to the ways marked out 
for them in the law and the prophets, they fell on that stone of 
offence which recoiled on them to their utter discomfiture and 
confusion as a nation, but which became through their temporal 
fall the corner-stone of a spiritual edifice, in which Jews and 
Gentiles—national distinctions being merged—became united in 
one spiritual body. 

We discern, then, a reason in harmony with the analogy of 
the training and history of the chosen race, for the spiritual 
temptation as presented to the mind of our Lord, being placed 
in juxtaposition with the carnal, though not otherwise perhaps 
than co-ordinately with the worldly temptation. For undoubtedly 
these two forms of evil were closely associated in the Jewish 
history. Worldly ambition (attaching itself to their ideal of 
the Son of David), though untainted by gross idolatry, was 
intimately concerned in introducing into the Jewish mind that 
dark cloud of prejudice whereby their eyes were hindered from 
discerning the fulfilment in Jesus of the types and figures of 
the law, as well as the clear predictions of the prophets. A 
temporal kingdom was in their thoughts when they turned from 
the sight of the “ many miracles” which He confessedly worked, 
unwilling to recognize the divine majesty which those works 
expressed, because their conceptions of His character had been 
vitiated by sin. And it is not, perhaps, till the remnant have 
turned under grace from the kindred conceptions of a temporal 
glory, yet to be realized to them as a distinct nation, (what- 
ever may be the truth of the expectation), that the veil will 
be taken off their hearts, to their turning again with us as 
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one people to God in the believing recognition of the same 
one mediator. 

There may be doubtless further apparent designs in the 
inverted order of the two last forms of temptation, harmonizing 
with the attitudes in which two classes of mankind in every 
age stand with respect to the worldly and spiritual sins. Sen. 
suality and pride are the two extremes between which the fallen 
nature of man, when not enticed by the idolatry of outward 
things, is continually prone to oscillate. When a man has 
gained a victory over lust or carnal distrust of a divine provi- 
dence, he is too liable to yield to the opposite tendency to self- 
worship, which leads him to put his own spirit’ under some 
deceitful title, in the place of the external law of conscience and 
of revelation, which has been given him to walk by whilst he 
yet dwells in imperfection, and so needs to be “ under the law.” 
In some cases this is a sort of reactionary temptation from 
sensuality. In others it is but the final trial which assails the 
maturer disciple, who has, under grace, vanquished successfully 
the temptations of carnal unbelief and worldliness. The remedy 
for this tendency is to be found in the pure and simple worship, 
in connexion with our brethren, of the one God, through the 
ordained mediator who was tempted for our “ succour;” a 
remedy which is, however, rendered inapplicable by the pre- 
sumption of our not being under the law of the Spirit, who 
has given us, in the Word and creeds and ministry, the chart 
and compass which are to guide us through our voyage to the 
church invisible. 

Such are some of the analogies which seem to find their ful- 
filment in the structure (viewed separately and in their combi- 
nation) of the two inspired records of the temptation ; and it is 
for the reader to estimate the strength of the presumption 
deducible therefrom in favour of the inspired character of the 
records. The argument from analogy in favour of the inspired 
historical character of the record considered as miraculous, or 
(as we will be content to say, in the present state of ideas on 
the subject) as preternatural, but not contradictory to the ana- 
logy of things, must be reserved for a distinct subject. Mean- 
while we may be allowed to observe that our argument in this 
paper is cumulative, having been already applied to an examina- 
tion from the same point of view of our Lord’s genealogy in St. 





4 Hence the merely subjective use by a new school of writers of the term, 
“ the Spirit,” and the ‘ gift of the Spirit,” as it were in contrariety to the per- 
sonal presence of the Holy Spirit in the church; as is evidenced by the conceit 
that the “natural” powers are adequate means for the discernment of spiritual 
things. 
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Matthew’s Gospel, in connexion with the circumstances of the 
Nativity. 
C. G. 








ON THE EPISTLES OF ST. PETER. 


I1.—Internal Evidence relating to the genuineness of the Second 
Epistle of St. Peter, with some remarks on the Apocryphal 
writings attributed to that Apostle. 


In our former article on the Epistles of St. Peter, the genuine- 
ness of the second Epistle was assumed. The hypothesis put 
forward respecting the circumstances under which the Epistles 
were written, and the persons to whom they were addressed, was 
partly founded on that assumption ; but it removed at the same 
time an apparent inconsistency that stood in the way of it, 
arising from the fact that the first Epistle was directed to persons 
residing in the countries of Asia Minor, while the second, pur- 
porting to be written to the same persons, gave manifest indica- 
tions also that it was addressed to Roman Christians. Whatever 
light we were enabled, by assuming that the second Epistle was 
the genuine writing of St. Peter, to throw on the obscurities 
connected with the first, is reflected in turn on the second also. 
By this means the second shares in the undoubted genuineness 
of the first, both standing in more natural and consistent mutual 
relation; and by their closer connexion affording support to one 
another. We purpose in the present essay to enter more full 

into the subject of the genuineness of the second Epistle, chiefly 
as it is affected by considerations of an internal kind. Indeed, 
but for such internal considerations, we doubt if its genuineness 
would ever have been seriously questioned, quoted as it was from 
the earliest times, just as the other books of Holy Scripture, and 
finally received into the Canon, to the exclusion of several other 
documents attributed in like manner to St. Peter’s authorship 
and quoted as genuine by most respectable authorities. Its 
reception into the Canon is thus shewn not to have resulted 
from a rash and inconsiderate acceptance of it merely on the 
ground of its bearing the Apostle’s name, but from a careful 
consideration of evidences leading to so important a distinction 
between documents alike questioned for a time. The discern- 
ment thus exercised renders the existence of the second Epistle 
in the Canon as finally settled a far more satisfactory testimony, 
than it would have been had no other documents laid claim to 
the same distinction. The enquiry we now enter on will shew that, 
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however this discernment may have been guided by external 
testimony, it is equally justified by internal evidence. 

I. One cause of the existence of early doubts as to the genuine. 
ness of some of the New Testament writings, may have been the 
attempts, which Christian communities or private persons would 
naturally soon have made, to form a collection of sacred writings, 
such as we have seen possibly existed as regards the Epistles of 
St. Paul when St. Peter wrote his first Epistle. Such early 
collections would of necessity want those Epistles, which either 
had not been written, or could not have become generally known, 
when they were formed. The possessors of these collections at 
a subsequent period would regard the absence of any particular 
writing as an indication that it was not considered canonical 
when the collection was made in which it did not appear. The 
venerable antiquity of such a sylloge might appear a confirma. 
tion of doubts, the ground of which, if duly considered, it would 
have removed, the omitted pieces not having been written, or 
become generally known, until after its formation. In the 
interval between the writing of the two Epistles of St. Peter, the 
first might have become sufficiently known to gain admission 
into collections from which the second might have been neces- 
sarily excluded. Suspicions thus unjustky produced, -would pre- 
dispose men to pay the more attention to the principal ground 
of objection to be considered presently. 

The celebrated Muratorian fragment on the Canon, of not 
later date than a.p. 170, omits the second Epistle of St. Peter; 
but as it omits all mention of the first also, it cannot be regarded 
as implying any special doubt as to the genuineness of the 
second. The earliest intimation, therefore, of any doubt on the 
subject proceeds from Origen, as his words have been preserved 
by Eusebius. He tells us that St. Peter had written one un- 
doubted Epistle, and a second, which, though it had been ques- 
tioned, he admits to be genuine ; play émuatody 6uoroyoupéevny 
Katanénroutrev’ Eotw dé nai Sevrépay’ dudiBarrera yap. Thus the 
writer who first informs us of the existence of any doubt did not 
himself participate therein, or at least did not think the grounds 
of suspicion sufficient to justify his refusing to acknowledge the 
second Epistle to be really St. Peter’s. 

Eusebius himself is the next who informs us of the doubtful- 
ness of the second Epistle. He tells us’ that the first Epistle 
was admitted without question, and was referred to by ecclesias- 
tical writers as beyond all doubt; but that what was reputed to 
be the second Epistle, was not, according to a tradition that had 





« Eccl. Hist., vi., 25. 





+ Keel. Hist., iii., 3. 
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come down, any part of the New Testament; rv 5 pepouévny 
avrov Sevtépay, ov« évdidOnxov pev elvar trapernpapev. He adds, 
however, that being thought useful by many it was studied with 
the other Scriptures. He then proceeds to mention the remain- 
ing writings that were attributed to St. Peter, saying that none 
of them had been received as Catholic, nor their testimony 
quoted by the more ancient or modern ecclesiastical writers. He 
concludes by saying that he knew only one legitimate Epistle, 
acknowledged as such by the ancients. We must understand 
him, however, as speaking thus only of the want of universal 
consent in favour of the second Epistle, meaning by legitimate, 
ynolav, the same as before by dpvoroyoupuévny, but by no means 
intending thereby to class it with the spurious writings. For he 
not only here distinguishes it from the manifestly spurious 
writings attributed to this Apostle, but afterwards (in c. 25), 
having enumerated those parts of the Scripture about which no 
question had been made, he proceeds from these ypadal duoro- 
youpevar to the avrireyouevat, in which class he reckons the 
second Epistle, with the Epistles of St. James and St. Jude, and 
the second and third of St. John, distinguishing all these from 
the vdAai or spurious, which he then enumerates. And though 
he thus reckons the five Epistles as in the class rév avriAeyouévor, 
he adds, yvwpluwv 8 odv Suws tots modXois, the many, equivalent 
to mapa mAeiorous, as farther on, where he says that he had dis- 
tinguished the undoubted writings of the New Testament, 
according to the ecclesiastical tradition, cal tas a\Xas Tapa 
tavtas, ovK évdiaOnxous pev, GdXrAa Kal avTineyopévas, Guws Sé 
Tapa Telcos TOV eKKANTLATTLKaY YyuyVwoKopéva, acknow- 
ledged by the greater number of ecclesiastical writers. Thus we 
see that strongly as he puts the fact that the doubt existed, he 
still admits that the Epistle was received by most notwithstand- 
ing. Accordingly, we find it in the Ante-Nicene Catalogue of 
the Apostolical Canons, and in the enumeration of the Council 
of Laodicea, a.p. 365. Several other authorities of the same 
century may be seen in Westcott on the Canon of the New Testa- 
ment, Appendix D. The fact then appears to be that the doubt 
did not rest on the want of general reception, and the tradition 
mentioned by Eusebius was evidently no more than that, along 
with the reception of the Epistle by most, there existed at the 
same time a question on the part of some. 

No doubt the chief, and ultimately the only ground of this 
uncertainty, was that intimated by Jerome, who says, Catal. 
Script. Eccl. in Pet.,—Scripsit Epistolas duas que Catholice no- 
minantur ; quarum secunda a plerisque ejus esse negatur, propter 
styli cum priore dissonantiam. And while he assigns this reason 
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why the second Epistle was thus thought by very many not to 
be St. Peter’s, he states the rejection of the other writings alleged 
to be his, without assigning any reason for treating them as 
apocryphal. We are, therefore, fully justified in thinking that 
this supposed difference of style is the only ground on which the 
genuineness of this Epistle has been seriously questioned, and 
that but for this, its reception would have been as unhesitating 
as that of the first. We shall, therefore, perhaps feel that while 
the external objections are thus resolved into an objection on 
internal grounds, the external evidence in favour of the Epistle, 
strong in itself, assumes a still greater force from the absence of 
any proper external objection of an undoubted character. Our 
only serious concern, therefore, is with the objection on internal 
grounds. 

II. That some difference of style really exists is freely ad- 
mitted. It is chiefly confined, however, to the second chapter, 
which might, on this account, with greater reason be treated as 
a spurious interpolation in the second Epistle, than the entire 
be rejected on account of a difference existing only in this part. 
But even in this part the difference will be found more apparent 
than real, while that which really does exist is of a kind attri- 
butable to the nature of the subjects dwelt on in that: chapter. 
This difference consists in a greater degree of the prophetic 
évOovovacpos, producing rather an exaggeration of the peculiari- 
ties of style observable both in the first Epistle and in the other 
parts of this, than an entirely different style of writing. Jerome’s 
supposition that the Apostle had employed different persons to 
translate the Epistles into Greek does not at all account for the 
variation between them. It will be seen that the verbal and 
grammatical peculiarities, in which the difference should be 
found to consist if it proceeded from the employment of different 
translators, are alike in the two Epistles. The subject matter is 
different, and this has occasioned the difference of style that 
actually exists. 

Thus in the first Epistle the tone is mild and consolatory, as 
suited to the existing circumstances of affliction in which those 
to whom the Apostle wrote were then placed. In the second, 
the Apostle commencing with a like tone of calmness, is after- 
wards carried away with the force of his thoughts and the 
earnestness of his anxiety on behalf of his readers, Foreseeing 
the approach of grievous impending evils, he denounces these 
evils in the strongest language, and warns his readers of the 
punishment such evils would bring on those that should fall into 
them. In doing this, he becomes fired with indignation, and is 
hurried into a strain of impetuous reproach. Now there 1s 
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nothing more natural than that the same writer, at different 
moments, and under different circumstances, and treating of 
different subjects, should thus vary the style of his discourse. 
The very reality of the Apostle’s feelings would occasion such a 
difference, the absence of which would, for this very reason, 
afford ground of suspicion that a style, which was not thus varied 
in accordance with such an important difference of subject, was 
rather the result of an over-anxiety on the part of an imitator to 
preserve a purposed uniformity, than the spontaneous product of 
amind thoroughly in earnest. Perhaps, however, even in the 
first Epistle one may notice, though in a much slighter degree, 
this vehement manner of denouncing evil, when the Apostle (in 
chap. iv. 3 ff.), warns his readers against lapsing into the sins of 
which they had been guilty in times past, when they wrought 
the will of the Gentiles. 

But while a difference of subject will thus naturally occasion 
a difference of style, the probability is that, unless a considerable 
interval has elapsed, the writer will continue to use language 
really similar under this seeming diversity of style and manner. 
And such we think will be found to be the case in respect to 
these two Epistles. In endeavouring to exhibit this real simi- 
larity, notwithstanding the apparent diversity, it must be pre- 
mised that the points of agreement we shall be able to present 
are not relied on as establishing the identity of authorship. For 
this no resemblance of style would of itself suffice, inasmuch 
as it is impossible to set a limit to the similarity that might 
arise from likeness of mental constitution and sameness of habits, 
or which might be produced by the ingenious efforts of a skilful 
imitator. They are mainly relied on as removing a principal 
objection to the sameness of the authorship. That they really 
go farther than merely to remove this objection, and confirm in 
no slight measure the allegation of authorship presented by the 
second Epistle, and as we have seen admitted by the generality, 
even when doubted by some in the early Church, is what we 
trust will appear. But they are not insisted on except so far as 
removing the objection drawn from the seeming diversity of 
style. This objection once removed, the authorship may fairly 
be allowed to stand on its external evidences, the allegation’ of 
the Epistle itself, its general reception at first, notwithstanding 
the doubts of some, and its final admission into the Canon of 
the Church, simultaneously with the unqualified and decided 
rejection of several other writings purporting to be likewise the 
work of St. Peter. We proceed to lay open to view the several 
instances of similarity in style and manner of expression which 
are observable. And we purpose to do this at full length, as few 
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readers would perhaps be at the trouble of making the needful 
comparison from such references as might be given, and any 
statements we might make in the absence of such a complete 
representation would be less impressive, guam que sunt oculis 
subjecta fidelibus et que ipse sibi tradit spectator. 

III. The first characteristic which we notice in both Epistles 
is the cumulative character of the style. This is displayed in 
various ways, such as the frequent combination of two words in 
the same construction, generally united by a conjunction, some- 
times amplifying the writer’s meaning, sometimes presenting 
slight modifications of the same idea, and sometimes scarcely 
more than synonymous expressions ; or again the combination 
of several such words in a more lengthened series; and then the 
occasional succession of a number of short independent sen- 
tences, similar in their construction, and co-ordinated in their 
meaning. We shall exhibit the several instances of these three” 
classes, before we proceed to specify other exemplifications of the 
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same cumulative style. 


The combination of two words or expressions in the first 
Epistle takes place in the following instances :— 


Chef. 2. vraxony Kai pavtiopov, 


© CO 3 OD Or BH OH 


» Xapis Kai etpnvy. 

Oeds kat TaTnp. 

. dvekhadytw kai dedoFacpevy. 
'. é£eCnty cay Kal €Enpevvyoay. 
tiva i) Totov. 

. Ta—raOn pata Kai Tas—éo€kas. 
» dpyuply 7) Xpuoiy. 


> U \ 9s U 
. Guwhov Kat aomihov. 


10. wéorw wad édriba. 

ll. Gévto0s Kai pévovtos. 
Ch. Il. 12. ofkos wrevpatixos, Kai 
iepatevpa ayo. 


13. 
14. 
ow, 
15. 
16. 
iz. 


mapoikous Kat Taper oy hous. 
” a ” e . 
eite Paotet — eite nyEHo- 


> Cal ss , 
ayabots Kat éreckeow, 
, 
NowWopovpevos—macxwv. 
, ‘ 
Troueva Kai €mrioKoToy. 


Ch. III. 18. zpados cai yovyxiov. 


19, 


eva. 


Then in the second Epistle we have in like manner— 
Ch. I. 


ayaorovwdoa Kai wn PoBov- 


1. S00X0s Kat droatoXos. 


2. Ccod—xai owrTHpos. 


’ ®: 48 
3. xapis Kat etpnvy. 








20. 
21. 


ptav dvti NowWopias. 


22. 
aryabas 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


Ch. IV. 28. fivras cai vexpors. 


29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 


Ch. V. 

TUS. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


4, Oceod «at *Iyaod. 
5. Cwyv wai evo Bear. 
6. d0Fns nai aperas. 


, 
ovVOLKODY TES, —ATOVELOVTES, 
‘ ‘ 
kKakov avti Kaxod, i) doo- 


Cwny dyarrav Kal idetv npcpas 
ydiooav—kai xeddy. 
Exk\vatw—kKai Tomoatw, 
CytysdtTw—kai dwkatw. 

My) PoByOATE wySe tapax ire. 


PA ‘ ’ 
mpauTntos Kat PoBov. 





owhpovnaate kai vyrare. 
el T1s NaXet—el’ 71s Staxovel. 
« ’ ‘ a ‘ 

9 Sofa Kat 70 Kparos. 

I) com ’ A ‘ a cal 
70 ths So€ns Kat To TOU Oeod, 
doeBis Kai dpaptwdos. 

U 
34. ovprpeaBdtepos Kai map- 

U U 

vy rate, ypnyopnsate. 
’ 


f dla 
9 Sofa Kat 70 Kpatos. 
mapakadwy Kai érimapTupwv, 
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7. meyota—Kai Tima. 22. mwyyai dvvdpor, vepera. 
8, vrapxovta Kai teovafovta. Ch. III. 23. wopevowevoe Kai de- 
9. dpyovs ovd€ dxdprovs. —— . , hie 
10. kAijow Kai Exoypv. 24. ee 
ll. kuplov—xai swrijpos, passim. 25. ef vdatos res be véatos, 
12. eidotas Kai Earnpirypevovs. 26. om eepere ane 9 v7. 
13, ddvapey Kai rapovatar. 27. Kpisews Kai arwheias, 
14, ryupv wai dbEav. 28. 9 Kat ra év adry épya. 
15. ws od qucpa Eavydon Kai 29. aylas advactpodats kai evae- 
Qwopopos dyarethy. , Bevas. 


30. wpocdoxivtus Kai onevéor- 


Ch. 11.16. Sodcuwv cai Tonoppas. tas. 


17. Preupmate Kai axo7. 31. kaevods obpavots Kai yiv 
18. toxvi Kai duvaper. Kany. 
19. ddwow Kai POopav. 32. domidoe kai duwunrtor, 
20. oridor kai pipor. 33. duaets ai darnpixtor. 
21. peatovs porxadibos Kai dxa- 34. xapire Kat yvwoer, 
* ramavatous apaptias. 35. viv wai cis yuepay aidvos, 


Now some of these combinations are familiar forms of ex- 
pression, such as ydpis Kat eipnvn, Oeod Kal owripos ; a few occur 
in quotations from the Old Testament, and some, such as dpyupiw 
i) xpvol@, odpavol xal yh, would either naturally occur to the 
mind, or are necessary to complete the exhibition of the writer’s 
meaning. These would be used by any writer under similar 
circumstances, and abatement must be made for such instances 
accordingly. It will be perceived, however, that after we have 
made all due allowance for these, there will still remain a large 
number which, in equal proportions, form a marked characteristic 
of the two Epistles. 

The second class of combinations consists of cases where 
three or more particulars are conjoined, forming a sort of series 
orenumeration. They are in the first Epistle as follow :— 


Ch. I. 1. Movrov, Tadatias, Kaz- 8. yévos exXextov, Bacideor ie- 
' ’ , ‘ ' , », ” ‘ ’ 
maéoxias, ’Aovas, kat BiOvvias. patevpa, €Ovos ayiov, Kaos els TEpt- 

2. d@laprow Kai duiavtov Kai ocyow. 
> Ul , 
auapavtov, TeTnpnuerynv. 9. wavtas typnoate’ THY déeX- 
‘ 4 ‘ U ~ . a 
3. exavov Kai tyuijv Kai dofav. —oérnta d-yarate' tov Oeov PoPeta0e’ 


Ch. IL. 4. wacav xaxtay cai ravta Tov Baowréa Tytate. 
BeLov Kai Vroxpicers Kai POovous 
kai wdoas KataXaXéas. 

5. Aov Cwvta—exdextov, evtt- 


Ch. III. 10. épmoxips Tpix@v, Kat 
mepOecews Xpvaiwr, i) Evddoews ipa- 
Tw. 


pov. Sei? ‘ 
6. \Oov axpoywriatov, EkNeKTOV, =| ll. opoppoves, oupmadets, pera- 
evtimov, dekgor, evorrayxvot, hirogpoves, 
4 ’ > 
7. éyeviOn cis kepadjv ywrias, 7) dmoéieovtes, K.T.X. 
‘ ’ G . , ~ ‘ 
kai \iOos mpockoupatos, Kai TéTpa 12. dyyédwy Kai eFovowdv «ai 


oxavédnXov, évvapewv, 
fe 
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Ch. IV. 13. doed-yecars, éxOvpiacs, 
oivopAuyias, Kwmows, Toto, Kai 
: ’ ’ U 
aOeucrous ef dwohaTpecacs. 

14. Goveds, } Krertys, i) KaKo- 
rows } ws GNNOTpLOETLCKOTOS. 
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Ch. V. 15. py dvayKkaorws— i) ai- 
oxpoKkepdws— yd ws kaTakupted- 
ovtes. 

16. Katapticai—ornpitat, cOcvw- 
out, Oemeewoat, 


Similarly in the second Epistle we find these instances :— 


Ch. I. 1. év éé 7 mioTet bpiy 7™7Y 
dpeny, év be 77 dpe 7H qwow, 
ev 6€ 7H quibaet 7 eyxpareray, év 
be 7 Eykpateia Tv Vropovyy, év 
é€ 7H sone TV evac Berar, év 6€ 
77 eboc Peta Tv piradedguiar, év b€ 
77 piradedhia tv ayarnv. 

2. tupdos €or, uywralwyr, \nOnv 
aBwr. 
Ch. II. 3. deyyehwy dmaptyodytwy 
obk éfetaato,—kal apxatov Koomov 
obk édelcato,—kai modes Lod. Kai 
Tonop.—xatéxpivev,—«ai Sikacov 
Awr €ppvcaro. 

4. todpytat 
Pypovvtes. 


av'Oades, — Brao- 


5. doa CHa, Pvoixa, yeryevvy- 
eva eis dwow, 

6. Koplovpmevor puaBov abuxias, 
peoviyy y yovpevor my év 1mépa Tpv- 
yy, aridor Kat puidpor, évtpupiv- 
TES, —avvEVWXOVMEVOL Upiv, opOad- 
Aodvs exovres—, deeaCovtes Yuxds 
dotypixtovs, kapéiav Yeyymvacpevyy 
mreovetias €XovTEs, KaTAapas TéKVa, 
KataNurovtes K.T.X. 

Ch. III. 7. éumatcrar, cata tas 
idias abtwy érOvpias ropevopevor 
kal Néyovtes, K.7.N. 

8. of obpavoi porfndov mapedev- 
govTa, oT01xeta be kavaoupeva du- 
Onoovra, Kai yf Kat ta év adr eprya 
KaTakanoetat. 


IV. This disposition to amplify is also to be observed ina 
remarkable use of participles, by means of which sentences are 
drawn out to great length through the successive addition of 
subordinate clauses, instead of the formation of shorter separate 


sentences. 
both Epistles. 


This peculiarity will be found to prevail equally in 


The instances of this construction in the first Epistle are 


these :— 


Ch. I. 1. ebd\oyntos 0 Ocos—o ava- 
’ ea > » , a ’ 
yervyoas jas ets €drri6a Cwoar, els 
KAnpovopiay—rernpyuevay € €v ovpa- 
vots, ets mas Ppovpoupevous, KT. 

2. AumnPevtes—, fi iva 70 SoKkimiov 
TLMUTEPOV Xpvaiov TOD amoupE- 
vou, Su mupos b€ Sdoximafopevov, 
KT. 

3. Sv obk eidotes—, eis Ov dpte 
pay Opwvres, mustevovTes Se, dyah- 
hiacbe xapG—éedofaopery, Kopito- 
pevot K.7.r. 

4. mpoPitar oi —zpodpytevaar- 
Tes, €pevviovtes eis Tiva—€dndov TO 
—rvedsLa—m7 popmaptupomevoy K.T.A. 


5. dia tiv edayyedoapevwr das 

€v TIvevpate ayiw arootahevte ar’ 
f rs 
ovpavod. 

6. dvafwodpevor — vy povres — 
é\risate éxi thy Pepomerny viv 
Xapev. 

7. Hy) ovaxnwarit ojevor—adNa 
Kata Tov kah€oavta bas. 

8. ef watépa émicadeis0e Tov— 
kpivovta, év hoBw dvaotpapyre, 
eldotes K.7.X. 

9. Xpiotod, mpocrjywapevov pev 
—avepwOevros be—br dpas Tovs 
—maTevovTas eis Ocov tov éyél- 
pavta avtov—kai do€av ait dovta. 
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10. ras Yuxas t vpiov yyvicores— 
dyaryeryevvy pevor— ua Noyou CivTos 
Qcod Kai pevovtos. 

Ch. II. 11. zpos dv rposepxopevon, 
Moov Civta, v7’ dvOpwrwy amode- 
Sucacpevov,—ws Oo Civtes K.7.d. 

12. rots mictevovaw" dreOodar 
6, «.7. 

13. ov« @renpevor, vdv 6é éden- 
Oevres. 

14, auaptdvovtes Kui Kodagufo- 
pevot. 

15. dyaOorowdvtes Kai racxov- 
TES. 

Ch. II. 16. edrmiGovoa eézi tov 
Ocov —vrotaccopevat K.T.d. 

17. dyaBorovodca Kal 0) oBov- 
pevat. 

18. cvvoccodvtes, — drovenovtes 
KT. 

19. pu) drroéiéovtes,—tobvavtiov 
8 ebdoyodvTes, eidotes K.T.N. 
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20. OavatwOcis wév capi, Cwo- 
momOeis dé 7 Ivedpatt, év —r0- 
pevdeis Exnputev, areOnoact rote— 
KatackevaCouevns KiBwrod, 

21. ropevOeis cis obpavor, b7ora- 
yevtwy abryp dyyedwv 
Ch. LV. 22. dpxeros yuiv o rapedy- 
AvOws xXpcvos—emopevomevous év 
doeNyetars—ev w FeviCovrae pp ovv- 
TpEXOVTWY bpav, y—Praohnpodvres. 

23. i] é€v opiv TUpwoEet—rytvo- 
pevy, ws Eevou vpiy oun Batvovros. 
Ch. V. 24. émoxorodvtes i) dvary- 
KaoTios—pund Ws KaTaKUptevovtes— 
GA Trot Ywwopevor—, Kat Pavepw- 
O€vr0s tod apxiTotpevos, K.T.r. 

25. ws Aéewy wpvopevos—Cytwv 
— dvtiornte—etbcres K.7.d. 

26. 6 cos 6 kahéoas nmas—, Od- 
yov maQovtas, K.7.N. 

27. eypayvra TapakaXwv Kat é€t- 
paptupwmy. 


Now if we turn to the Second Epistle, we observe a similar 


participial construction. 


Ch. I. 1. Ths Oedus éuvdpews avtoo 
—bebwpnevys dua Ths ervyvwoews 
Tov kaXeoavtos ymas—aropvyov- 
Tes KT, 

2. radra yap Uuiv UrapxXovTa Kat 
t\eovaCovta. 

3. tupdos €or, nywraCwr, dyOnv 
haBuwv. 

4, eidoras Kai cotnpiypevous év 
7 mapovon adnOeda. 

5. ob yap seaogiapevors pious 
éEaxohovOy cavtes—, G@\N’ érrorra 
yevnOevres «.7.d. 

6. NaBwv yap—, pwvijs évexOei- 
ons K.T.N. 

7. Tad rqv—i kovaaprev—évey Det- 
av, ovv abr ovres. 

8. mpoaexovres wes MOXY ai- 
vovtt,—T0070 mpiorov serwbakovres. 
Ch. II. 9. ov d-yopdcavra avrovs 
—dpvovpevor, émaryovtes K.T.N. 

10. dyyryédwv dmapTysaytwy ovK 
éPeisato, ddk\d—rtaptapwous ape- 
bweev—reTnpypevous. 


» . Ul e a! ’ 

ll. xatax\vopov érakas* Kat 7o- 
Lews—tehpwaas—, vroceryua ped- 

lal ‘ ‘ 
Lovtwy daeBeiv teOeckws* Kai—Awt 
> , 
—kKataTovovpevov—éppvaato. 
, 

12. dédkovs—KxoXaCouevovs ty- 

Cal a > ’ 
petv, paduora &€ ToIs oTtow—ropeu- 
omcvous, Kat KupticTyTos Katadpo- 
voovtas, 

. » ~ , 

13. ws ddoya Cia—yeyevvnpeva 
eis adhwow—Pdachypodvtes,—kKo- 

~ ea 4 « ’ 

puodmevot puaO, aéix., Yeovny NYyov- 

,. ~ ’ 

pevor—, Evtpupivtes—, suvevw x ov- 

e Cal ? ‘ ” 

pevoe tiv, OPVadpovs €xXovTes—, 
S / ‘ oP 

dehedCovtes Wuxas—, Kapciav ye- 

yunvacnevny — €xXovres, — KaTaNi- 

ere 

TovTes—, €Eaxoov0y caves 7H ob 

K.TN. 

14. ieporyKxa POcyyomevot Eehed- 
Covaw— rovs ovtws amoduyortas 
Tovs €v mravy dvaatpepomevous, 
éhevBepiav abtois Crayyedomevot, 
avtot dodXot brrapxovtes. 

- : F P 

15. ef yap dropuycvtes—rahw 


, 
€ 7 aKevTes. 
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16. Kpetrrov yap Hv—F ervyvoo- 
aw émiotpewat eK THs mrapaboOeians 
évtoNys. 

Ch. IIT. 17. yuwonovtes dtu édev- 
sovtai—kKaTa Tas—E€mOvpias Topev- 
Opevot Kai heyovtes. 

18. NavOdver yap abtovs—O€dov- 
Tas, OTt—Yyj—ovvestivaa,—Or wv o 
TOTe KOGMOS—KaTakvabeis aw ero. 


We also notice, chiefly in the early part of each Epistle, 
another peculiar mode of prolonging sentences, by the use of 
prepositions connecting the several parts, and marking a pro. 
gress of relations between the successive members of the series 
thus formed. In the first Epistle we have these instances :— 


Ch. I. 1. kata rpoyvwow cod ra- 
pos, év aryaomp TIvevpatos, eis 
vrakonv. 

2. Kata 70 7oNv avTod €eos—eis 
eXmida—ée dvactacews—E€x vexpwov, 
ets K\npovomiay. 

3. ternpynpevyv év ovpavots eis 
Has tovs év dvvdper Ocod hpovpov- 
pévous, dia mistews cis owrnpiayv— 
év Kap Coxatw, év ® K.T.r. 

4, dui mupos—eis émawov— év 
drokanv wet K.T.d. 

5. dia rv edaryyedoapevwy—ev 
IIvedpatti—adm’ obpavod, eis a K.7.d. 

6. PavepwOevros 6 én’ eoxatwv 
—ér ipmas robs 60 abtod motevor- 
tas eis Oeov. 

7. év 7 draxon,—éua Tvevma- 
tos, ets Piradedpiav—ex xaOapas 
KeT Ne 

8. €x oropas—éia Noyou—els Tov 
aibva. 


In the second Epistle we have also these instances :— 


Ch. I. 1. mpos Cwyv—, dua ths 
eruyvwoews — dua So—ys—, OC wv 
K.Td. 

2. ths ev koopw év érOupia POo- 
pas. 

3. év ée 7] miotet—, ev 6€ 7] 
dpety—, év 8¢ 7H yrusaer K.T.A. 

4. ee ovpavoo—, avy avTp—év 
TY) Opel. 
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19. teOnoavpiapevor—, upi r- 
povpmervor. 

20. ToUTWY ovv mavrwy _dvope- 
vwy wotaros bet bmdpxew duas—, 
mpoadoxivras kat orrevoovtas—or 
iy obpavoi Trupovpevor vO} eovrat 
Kai oTotxeta Kavoovpeva TH KETAL ; ; 

r 21. mporywwaKovres pu dacaeabe, 
iva py) suvarraxOevtes Exreante, 


Ch. I. 9. zpos dby—ti7o dvOpwirwy 
—mapa 6é Oew K.7.d. 
10. && oxdtovs—eis 70 Oavpacrov 


avrod dus. 


11. &¢ avr0d wepropevors eis éx- 


eienow. 
= . 
12. €v 7H owmatt abrod émt 70 
Evdov. 


Ch. III. 13. mpos drrohoryiav—mept 
Ths €v dpiv édariéos pera mpqvryT0s. 
14. év nuepacs—eis fv—ar véa- 
TOS. 
15. eis Ocov, 60 dvactacews. 


Ch. IV. 16. €v doedyecas—€v o— 
els ™v avrijy K.T Ae 

i. 7 Ev bpiv mupwoer mpos Tel 
pacpov. 
Ch. V. 18. &a Scrovavod, & oh- 
yur. 

19. 6 Kadéoas—eis—dokav €v 
Xpiorw. 


a i Ul 
Ch. II. 5. to Ths TwY a0eopwv 
év doedyeta avaotpopis 
ve +5 s ~ pP 7 2 ’ 

6. Kaz’ avti®v mapa Kupiw. 

7. es wow—, év ols dyvoovat 
—év 77 ata d K.T.Ne 

P , 

Ch. TIL. 8. év als Greyeipw— ev 
drouvyace. 

9. én’ taxdrov—, Kata tas iéias 
KT. 
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10. & véatos wat &¢ Véatos—, be 12. kata 70 émayyekpua—, ev ols 
iy K.T.d. Ket. 

11. ws KNertys év vuKti, ev 13. Aaldv ev avtats repi tovTwr, 
KT “  év ols «.t.d. 


V. Seemingly opposed to this disposition to amplify and to 
accumulate ideas, but really akin to it, and due to the same 
cause, is a disposition to contrast ideas, and to use antithetical 
expressions and short sentences opposed to one another. In 
either case the origin is the same desire to present a subject in 
its completeness to the reader’s view, exhibiting it in all its 
aspects and characteristics, positive and negative, its various 
relations, agreements, and differences. And if we examine the 
two Epistles, we shall find them strikingly similar in this adver- 
sative and antithetical style as well as in the cumulative form of 
style already displayed. Thus in the first Epistle we find such 
instances as these :— 


‘ if ‘ ‘a és 
Ch. I. 1. év p dyad\ac0e,—ury- 17. ov povov tots aya0ois —, 
4 A , 
Oevtes, aXXG Kat Tots oKoNLOLs. 
2. ovn etdortes dyarate. 18. zotov «déos ef apaptavoytes 
>. 2am ’ , > > > » a“ 
3. wn Op@ytes matevovtes bE. —AXN' et aya0orowodvtes K.7.N. 
bd > nw e a , aA 
4. ove éavtots, yuiv oe. 19. dya0oroodvtes Kai macxov- 
; 
5. uj—tais rpotepov émOupias, res, 
‘ ‘ ’ a @ 
G\Na Kata TOV KaNEoavta Vas aytov. 20. Nowdopovpevos ovK avTeXol 
6. ov HOaptois,—adra Ty ai- Soper. 
patt—X prorov. 21. ob Hretder, rapedidov Se. 
, 4 a an 
1. mpoeyvwomevov mev po KaTa- 22. tva tats apaptias dmoyevo- 


a ' ' . 28 - 
Bodijs koopov, PavepwHevtos de éx pevot, TH dtxatoovvy Chowper. 
U ’ 
éoxaTwy tiv Kpovwv. , 


B 23. ate—mavw iN’ errea- 
8. ovK ex oropas POaptijs, adda a eT ee 


apOaprov. wire 
9. éEnpavOn o xoptos,—7o dé Ch. III. 24, ef res dmeBodas rH 
pia xupiov pever. hoyw,—dvev oyou K.7.A. 
Ch. II. 10. bd dvOpwrwy pév dro- 25. ode 6 &FwOev—, add’ o kpur- 
dedicacwevov, mapa b€ 7H Oew ex- TOs. 
Nextov. 26. dryaPoroodca Kai py PoPov- 
11. 1% rep) tots miotevovery, amet- —juevat. 
Bovdor be, K.7.d. 27. pr drrodtdovtes Kak. avti Kak. 
12. &« oxorovs eis To—Dids. —odvavtiov &€ eddoyodvtes. 
18. zoré ov ads, vov dé Nags. 28. exkAwatw ard Kakod Kat Tol- 
14. ob rennevor, vdv 6é EXen- yoatw ayaOov. 
Oevtes. 29. d@Oadwoi Kupiov émi dixai- 
15. cfs éxddknow pév Kaxorowmv, ovs,—mpoowrov bé éri mowdvtas 
€rawvov 6€ aya0orouwy. kaka. 
16. ws EXedOepor Kai pu ws Eem- 30. ef macxorre—paxapiot, 


kaduppa €xovres Kaktas THY €devOe- 31. wy PoByOAre, Kvpiov b&— 


ul 
pray, aryuicate, 
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32. Kpetrtov yap aya0oro.wvvtas 


—i) Kaxorowdvtas. 

33. ddkasos drép adicwr. 

84. OavaTwOeis pév capki, Cwo- 

. Z 

momOeis 6 7H Tvedmate. 

35. od capkos droOcas puirov, 
> 4 U > fol « , 
GAG avvetdnoews ayabijs Emepw- 


TH. 


Ch. IV. 36, pyxés: dvOpwrwy ém- 
Ovpcas, ddra Oehypatt Ocod. 

37. xpiOdor péev Kar avOpurrrovs 
capki, Cor b€ Kata Ocov Tlvev- 
pate. 

38. Kata péev adtods BNaodnpet- 
tat, kata bé tas do€aCetat. 

39. pw) ws Poveds—ei 6€ ws 
Xptottavos. 


40. ef 6 mpitov a’ Wmav, a to 
nw > nw 
7éXos THY areWodvTwr, 
41. ef &€ 6 dicatos polis wera, 
e > A na a ‘ 
0 doeBys—mTod Havetra ; 
Ch. V. 42. tov Xpior0d ra0Onpnartwy, 
lol Ul ' 
—rTihs “edovans—bokns. 
\ > aA 9yy9 8 a 
43. pa) dvayKaotiis ANN’ Exovaiis, 
44. unde aiaxpoxepéds dra To 
Ovdpws. 
45. und ws Kataxvptevovtes—, 
> 4 Uj ’ 
GXXa tuToL yivomevot K.T.r. 
46. vewrepor—7 pes Bure pois. 
AT. vrepnpdvos avrtdccerat, ta 
mewwois 6€ didwor yap. 
48. tarrevwOnte—iva bpuas vw. 
on. 
t ’ 
49. odyov raBovtas,—Kataprion 
tpas. 


And now if we turn to the second Epistle, we find the same 
prevalence of antithetical expressions and sentences. 


Ch. I. 1. Oecas cowwvot Pvoews, aro- 
puyovres Ths €v Koa pup—POopas. 

2. iwapxovta Kai mdcovdCovza, 
ovK dpyovs ovée dxaprovs Ka, 

3. brompmvnocKew—katTep eidotas. 

4. ov—pdOors é€axoNovOnoaves, 
GXN exomra yevyOevres. 

5s Nixvy Paivovte ev adbypnpwe 

TOTW. 

6. ob Ocdjpari dvOpwrov—, adr 
bro Tvevmatos ayiov. 
Ch. IL. 7. bo Mvedmatos ay.—éda- 
Ayoav of ayo Ocod dvOpwror. 
"Eyévovto b€ Kai Yevdorpopyra. 

8. ob épetoato, dda rapédwxev 
els Kpiow. 

9. Koapov ob« éhetaato, ANN oy- 
doov Nie—epuake. 

10. rodeus—Katexpwev,—Aws ép- 
puoato. 

11. Yuxny dxalav, dvopors Epyous. 

12. evocBets ex Treipaspod pica- 
Oa. 

13. dyyehor—otb P€épovei—-Brac- 
pynov. 

14, katadurovres tiv evOciav 
déov,—€EaxohovOnaavres a] 06@ 700 


BaXaau. 





15. trofvywov ddwvov, év dv 
Opwrov pwr POcyEapuevor. 

16. wyyat dvvdpor. 

17. €XevOepiav—erraryyeddXopevor, 
adroit boot brapyovtes. 

18. dropuyovres,—madwv éwmha- 
KEV TES. 

19. ta €oxata Xetpova TieVv mid» 
Tw. 

20. ua ereyvwkdva, # emreyvou= 
ow «.t.r. 

21. ds Novoanevyn cis «Popa 
BopBopov. 


Ch. III. 22. 0 tore Kdapos veatt 
kataxhvabeis—, of 6 viv ovdpavol 
kat 7 vi—rrepi TYpovime Vou. 

23. pula pnepa—tos xPdua er. 

24. xia € €TH WS ua Hepa. 

25. od Bpad¥ver—ddda paxpo- 
Oupet. 

26. pi) —twWas doneaOa, adda 
mavtas eis peTavoiay XKwpioat, 

27. obpavoi—)vOnaovra Kai oro1- 
xela—rh KerTaL" kawovs 6 odpavods 
kai YR Kauvyy—m poasoxiipev. 

28. 7H TOV aOEo pwn mdvy—rov 
idtov ornpiypov. 


(July, 
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Having thus gone through the several instances of con- 
structive similarity between the two Epistles, and presented to 
the eye the examples at full length, we beg the reader will reflect 
how large a portion of each Epistle has been extracted in exhibit- 
ing these resemblances of style. And we may safely ask, what 
right an objector to the genuineness of the second Epistle has 
to ground his objection to it on any such alleged dissimilarity of 
style as we have thus shewn by an extended and minute compa- 
rison of the two Epistles to have no real existence? Even in the 
second chapter, the unlikeness of which not only to the first 
Epistle, but to other parts of the second, is admitted, the differ- 
ence is really not in the constructive style, but only, as we have 
already remarked, in the subject matter and the impetuosity of 
the writer under the influence of vehement indignation, which 
hurried him along in a fuller and stronger torrent of words. 

VI. Before we leave the consideration of style, and pass on 
to the coincidences and resemblances of thought between the 
two Epistles, we may notice a peculiarity in the use of one or 
two words occurring in both, which seems worthy of considera- 
tion, as helping to confirm the identity of authorship. 

The word aper? occurs in both in a sense different from that 
which it bears in the only other place where it is found in the 
New Testament, Phil. iv. 8, ef tus dpety, ef Tis Exrawos. It is 
there used in the ethical sense of virtue, while éawos, with 
which it is coupled, is used metonymically, praise for praise- 
worthy deeds. A similar metonymy seems to exist in St. Peter’s 
use of dpe? itself. In 1 Pet. ii. 9, it represents the Hebrew 
ann; ads eis mepuoinow, bras Tas apetas éEayyeinTe ToD 
&& aKoTous tpas Kadécavtos. This is evidently borrowed 
from Isaiah xliii. 21, rendered by the LXX., Aadv pou dv 
TepieTronoauny tas apetds pou Sinyeioba. Now, here we 
observe that though the Apostle has translated the passage for 
himself, he agrees with the LXX. is using dpet? for minn, laus, 
an established rendering of this word by the LXX., who also 
employ it to represent nm, gloria, but not to denote moral virtue. 
We refer to the following instances :—Isaiah xlii. 8, “ my glory,” 
mn, So€av pov, “ will I not give to another, neither my praise,” 
rim, dperds pov, “to graven images.” Again, similarly both 
words are used in xlii. 12: Isaiah lxiii. 7, ‘I will mention the 
praises of the Lord,” mmn, dperds: Hab. iii. 3, “his glory,” 
mm, dpet?, “covered the heavens, and the earth was full of his 
praise,” wnnn, aivécews avtod: Zech. vi. 13, “he shall bear the 
glory,” 1m, aperjv. Similarly, while in the Book of Wisdom, 
as might be expected, aper? is used to denote moral virtue, it 
appears in the apocryphal addition to the Book of Esther as in 
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the passages just quoted: Esth. iv. 17, avoiEa: oroua €Ovav eis 
apetas patalov, in contrast with euppdfa cropa aivovytwv oo 
kal oBéeoar So€av otxov cov. The sense in | Pet. ii. 9 seems, 
therefore, quite indubitably to accord with this usage of dper?) in 
the Old Testament; and then, if we turn to 2 Pet. i. 3, we 
cannot fail to notice the remarkable resemblance of the com- 
bination of the two words, Sia S0£ns xal aperis, with the like 
combination of these words in the passages above quoted ; and 
may, therefore, feel satisfied, that in the mind of the writer of 
the second Epistle also, dper? represented the Hebrew rm, 
raise. 

j But then, in Isaiah xliii. 21, when God speaks of men telling 
out, or shewing forth his praises, it is rather the declaration of 
his praiseworthy and glorious acts that is intended, than the 
mere words of praise in the lips of men. And so too in 1 Pet, 
ii. 9, it is the declaration of God’s glorious work in our salvation 
that is intended by shewing forth his praises; and it is by 
means of the same glorious and praiseworthy work that we have 
the Christian calling, and the great and precious promises which 
God is said in 2 Pet. i. 3, to confer on us dia dS0€ns Kal aperns. 
And this may, perhaps, seem more evident, from the remarkable 
coincidence that in each case the word is used in connexion with 
the Christian calling. 

Perhaps in the use of the word by the LXX. to denote 
praise, the transition in their minds was from praiseworthy 
deeds to the praise these deserve; and thus it came to be 
adopted for the sake of variety and fulness of expression as an 
equivalent for aiveovws and érawos. And then the word having 
acquired an established use in this sense, the transition in the 
Epistles of St. Peter was back again from the praise to the praise- 
worthy deeds. This transition having been effected in the use 
of the word in 2 Pet. i. 3, the latter meaning then comes for- 
ward more directly and decidedly in 2 Pet. i. 5, where we are 
bid to add to our faith, or rather in our faith, virtue, év 79 
micre. Upav THY apeTny, that is, that our faith should not bea 
dead, inoperative belief, but being fruitful in good works might 
be found laudable, glorious, and honourable. And in this case 
it does not denote moral virtue in the sense of the philoso- 
phers, but rather is used for the proper efficacy of faith as a 
practical principle, according to the usage by which it denotes 
the special quality of excellence proper to that to which it 
is ascribed. Thus in lian, Var. Hist. ii. 18, we are told 
that Socrates liked Enripides, dca rv év rots pérpos apernv; 
and again in v. 21, mention is made of the dper) rod rounrtod, 
in reference to the same poet; while, in ix. 16, we find 
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the excellence of the Italian soil descrihed as 4 ris xmpas 
a > 
The sense in which the Alexandrian translators of the Old 
Testament and the Apostle St. Peter used this word as denot- 
ing praise, is not without example in classical Greek. A refer- 
ence to the lexicons will bring several instances to our notice. 
As examples, we may specify Pind., Ol. vii. 163, 4, m0 daperav 
eypovra, and Thue. i. 33, dépovea és Tovs troddods aperny, apud 
multos afferens gloriam. But the instance which most interests 
us in regard to the present enquiry is in the Symposium of Plato, 
208 D., p. 121, Ed. Stallbaum, where we find dper? in this 
sense coupled with Sofa, and that in a context in which it had 
just been used to denote laudable actions, inverting the order in 
which the same combination appears in 2 Pet. i. 3, where it is 
followed by aper7 in its more practical signification in ver. 5. In 
reference to the powerful influence of the love of fame, Diotima 
asks Socrates does he think "AXxnorw brép ’AduHrtov atroBaveiv, 
dy, ) "AyirAdéa Tlarpoxdo eratrobaveiv, 7) trpoarrobaveiv tov 
iuérepov Kodpov trép tis Bacidelas tav Traldwv, pi) oiowévous 
aBavarov pynunv aperis tmepl éavtdv EcecOar, i viv tyeis 
éyouev ; ITodAod ye Set, en, GAN’, oluas, Urép aperis aBavdrou 
kai TovavTns So&ns evKAeods mdvTes Tavra Trowovow. Here the 
reader will notice the transition from dper?) in the sense of 
praiseworthy deeds, to that of the fame and glory resulting from 
their performance. This discussion will recall Mr. Locke’s 
observations on the connexion between virtue and praise, “ Vir- 
tue is everywhere that which is thought praiseworthy, and 
nothing else but that which has the allowance of public esteem 
is called virtue. Virtue and praise are so united, that they are 
called often by the same name. Sunt sua premia laudi, says 
Virgil; and so Cicero, Nil habet natura prestantius, quam 
honestatem, quam laudem, quam dignitatem, quam decus, which 
he tells us are all names for the same thing, Jusc. 1.2. Even 
the exhortations of inspired teachers have not feared to appeal 
tocommon repute. Whatsoever is lovely, whatsoever is of good 
report, if there he any virtue, if there be any praise.” Essay ii. 
28, 12. 

The word érromrrevw occurs twice in the first Epistle, and its 
cognate évrdmrns is found in the second, neither occurring else- 
where in the New Testament. In the first we have the com- 
bination domo Kal dopo, and in the second domidox Kai 
Guopunror, and the similar combination o7/Aor Kai payor, none 
of which are similarly combined elsewhere. These instances 
conclude this part of the subject. 

VII. In passing on to consider the resemblances and coin- 
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cidences of thought which are observable on comparing the two 
Epistles of St. Peter, we must premise that such agreements are 
important in an enquiry like the present, in so far as they indi- 
cate the habitual association of ideas and manner of viewing 
things proper to the same mind, or else betray the absence of 
that individuality of mind which unconsciously produces coin- 
cidences that cannot be confounded with designed resemblance, 
A conscious imitator will be apt to follow the original too closely, 
and will want the freedom and freshness of independent think- 
ing. The passages, in which the sentiments of the writer, whose 
name is assumed, are designedly copied, will commonly fit badly 
to the context in which they are introduced, and appear to be 
awkwardly thrust in out of place; or else they will be found, 
perhaps, in a context manifestly prepared for their reception. 
On the contrary, the works of the same writer will present 
similar passages, having, even in their resemblance, the freshness 
of originality and differences that naturally and exactly fit them 
in expression and sentiment to the line of thought in connexion 
with which they are reproduced. 

This difference between the natural and spontancous similarity 
which characterizes the writings of the same person, and the 
resemblances produced by a wilful imitator, may be illustrated 
by the natural resemblance between the Epistles of St. Paul to 
the Ephesians and Colossians, and at the same time the manifest 
originality of each, as compared with the evident copying in the 
supposititious Epistle to the Laodiceans. The reader is familiar 
with the coincidences between the two genuine Epistles ; we may 
instance Eph. ii. 15, 16, tHv @yOpav & TH capKl avdrod, Tov 
vopov TOV éevTod@v év Sdyyact Katapynoas’ iva Tods dvo KTicn 
év éavt@ eis va Kawov avOpwrov, Trovmv eipyvnv' Kal aToxKat- 
arrakn rods audorépous év evi copate TH Ped Sia Tod oravpod, 
aroxtelvas thy &xOpav év avt@; and Col. il. 14, éFaretpas 70 
Kal? Hwav xelpoypacov Trois Soypacw, 9 Hv wrevaytiov huiv, nal 
auto Npkev €K TOU pécov, TpoTnA@GAs a’Td THO oTavpo. Here 
we note in both the enmity arising from the Mosaic ordinances, 
the removal of the enmity and the instrumentality of the cross 
to that effect; and yet we see marked and decided differences; 
in one the enmity between Jew and Gentile and their recon- 
ciliation to one another, as well as that of both to God, in 
the other only the reconciliation of men to God; in one the 
slaying of the enmity by the cross, in the other the handwriting 
that was against us nailed to the cross, and thus taken out of 
the midst; that handwriting, in ordinances in the one, in the 
other described as the law of commandments in ordinances; the 
context in the one relating to the abolition of the separation 
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between Jew and Gentile, the passage being completely fitted to 
that subject ; in the other, to the doing away of our sins by 
being buried with Christ in baptism, and risen with him through 
faith of the operation of God, the suitableness to this context 
being equally perfect. On the other hand, we may instance the 
palpable copying of the forger of the Epistle to the Laodiceans, 
by comparing with Phil. i. 13, Laod. 5, 6; rod rovjoae rip 
ypnoToTnta Tov épywv & mpére TH owTnpla Ths Swis aiwviou' 
kai vov pavepol éyévovto ot Secpol pov év ols Séopuds ete ev 
Xpicro. Here we have a sentence of the Ep. to the Phil. 
brought in abruptly and incoherently with a context, as will be 
perceived, wholly different from that -in which it originally 
occurs, and followed, again, by words quite different from those 
which follow in St. Paul’s Epistle, another portion of which is 
then copied almost verbatim, with the omission of a long 
intervening passage. 

It is true there may be an unconscious and honest imitation, 
when one has become familiar with the writing of another 
person, and undesignedly reproduces the thoughts and expres- 
sions which are associated with the circumstances under which 
he is writing himself, somewhat as we have observed to be the 
case in St. Peter’s first Epistle, in which many sayings of St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans seem quite spontaneously to have 
suggested themselves to that Apostle. And there may be a 
designed imitation to serve a special purpose, though the writer 
who is followed may not be named, as has been already observed 
in comparing the Epistle of St. Jude with the second of St. 
Peter. But in these cases the name of the writer imitated is 
not assumed, and there is no question of genuineness or forgery. 
It is to shew the improbability of such natural and spontaneous 
resemblances as we have spoken of being the result of wilful 
forgery, that we have insisted on this consideration ; and we have 
only to add, in application of the argument, that the second 
Epistle of St. Peter professes to be that Apostle’s writing, and 
that the question is not simply of the probable authorship of an 
anonymous writing, but whether a document which purports to 
be the work of a writer, with whose admitted production it will 
be found to coincide in so many particulars of thought, is to be 
regarded as genuine or supposititious. In specifying these coin- 
cidences and resemblances, we have only further to premise, 
that if in some of the instances to be adduced, the resemblance 
is but slight, and so may appear of less moment to the enquiry, 
the very slightness of the similarity, if it only be real, has weight 
in another respect, as shewing more plainly the absence of any 
intentional imitation in such cases. 
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VIII. We now proceed to notice in detail these instances of 
agreement and similarity, following the order in which they 
offer themselves in the second Epistle :— 

1. In 2 Pet. i. 1, the Apostle describes his readers as having 
obtained like precious faith, icdrypov miotiw, with himself; and 
this account of their faith may be compared with the description 
of his readers’ faith in 1 Pet. i. 7, as proved by trial to be much 
more precious than gold, and so found to be eds rua at the 
revelation of Jesus Christ. The expression, Sox/wiov ord 
Tyw@repov xpualov, is an hypallage ; tywsmTepov should properly 
agree with miorews, as foorimov with miorw, the construction 
being altered accordingly. In the Apostle’s mind, ts) is evi- 
dently associated with wioris, and so in 1 Pet. ii. 7, though with 
more immediate reference to the Saviour as the object of faith 
than to the faith itself, the value of which is relative to him, we 
have, dpiv odv 1 TY? Tols TucTevovcw. The difference between 
their faith being found by trial to be more precious than gold is 
proved to be by fire, and their faith being simply of like pre. 
ciousness with that obtained by the Apostle himself is sufficient 
to shew that there was no intention to imitate. 

2. We may also notice the way in which at the commence- 
ment of each Epistle several successive particulars, conducing in 
their relations and proper operation to our eternal welfare, are 
similarly arrayed by the writer. Thus in the first Epistle he 
proceeds from the foreknowledge of God to the sanctification of 
the spirit, and through that to the obedience and sprinkling of 
the blood of Christ; and then again from the divine mercy be- 
getting us anew, he proceeds to a lively hope by the resurrec- 
tion of Christ (S@cav 8: avactdcews, living or lively by the 
resurrection) ; and from thence to the object of that hope, the 
inheritance reserved for us in heaven, our preservation thereto 
by the power of God, and its revelation in the last time; these 
several particulars being connected by the structure of the sen- 
tence so as to indicate their proper relations to one another. 
And then, in the second Epistle, we have the divine power 
bestowing on us all things pertaining to life and godliness, the 
efficacy of those gifts to their intended consequence, da Tijs 
érrvyvecews, by one becoming practically acquainted with him 
who hath called us in the glorious and laudable manner whereby 
those promises are bestowed, and the realizing of that intended 
consequence in our now escaping the corruption that is in the 
world through lust, and our becoming afterwards partakers of 
the divine nature. And again, this practical realizing of the 
mavra Tpos Cwnv Kal evoéBevay is drawn out in its several par- 
ticulars like a procession, as implied in the word. by which he 
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expresses the successive addition of the several virtues enume- 
rated. This word émvyopnyjoare indicates the disposition of 
mind to enumerate the Christian privileges, blessings, and 
duties in a progressive series by a grammatical arrangement 
already noticed amongst the resemblances of style between the 
two Epistles. But though in each case this disposition is suffi- 
ciently manifest to be noticed as indicating a common mental 
habitude, the differences are such as to put all supposition of 
imitation quite out of the question ; more especially as the order 
in 2 Peter i. 3, 4, is far less regular, and one who had observed 
the disposition in the first Epistle would doubtless, if he tried to 
imitate it, have arranged his ideas in a more orderly progression. 

8. We have already noticed the similarity between the two 
Epistles in the sense of the word dpe, as it occurs in 2 Pet. i. 3, 
and in 1 Pet. ii. 9. We may here remark the association of 
this word in each case with our calling of God, indicating an 
habitual association of ideas which leads to an undesigned and 
spontaneous recurrence of either on mention being made of the 
other. In the one case, the calling is by means of the dpery, 
in the other, the calling is to declare it; the difference is suffi- 
cient to preclude the supposition of any designed imitation, and 
yet it is not a substantial difference, inasmuch as the display is 
to result from the practical realizing of the means; the dper) 
by which we are called, it was the end of that calling to display. 
It will suffice to place the sentences in juxtaposition to make 
this evident :— 


2 Pet. I. 3, tov xadréouvtos ymas 1 Pet. II. 9, dws ras dpetas é€ay- 
bia SoFns Kai dpe7ns. yetAynte TOU—tpas KaN€oavtos. 


We may compare also the knowledge of him that hath called 
us, mentioned in the one case, with the calling out of darkness 
or ignorance to marvellous light or knowledge in the other, 
illustrating still farther the likeness and yet difference of which 
we have spoken. 

4. The care expressed in 2 Pet. i. 12, to put his readers in 
mind of the things about which he was writing, “ although they 
knew them, and were established in the present truth,” may be 
compared with the way in which in 1 Pet. v. 12, the Apostle 
writes, as in the English version, “ exhorting and testifying that 
this is the true grace of God wherein ye stand.” Especially 
note the resemblance between the expressions, a0) ydpw eis 
iv éotijxate in the latter, and éornpvypévous év TH Tapovon 
adnfela in the former, a resemblance which becomes much more 
striking when the true meaning is assigned to the words eis jv 
éorjxate (év i), A.), “in which,” or “in respect to which ye 
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have stood fast.” This use of the neuter tenses of torn, in 
the sense of persto, is well established in the New Testament, 
Thus in Rom. v. 2, “by whom we have had admission,” riy 
mpocaywynhv éoxjKxapev, “ by faith into this grace wherein we 
have stood fast,” év 4 éotjxapev, “and rejoice,” etc. Observe 
the first admission, the continuance, and the consequent present 
rejoicing. In Rom. xi. 20, “they were broken off through un- 
belief, but thou hast stood fast by faith,” od 8é rh rlore Exrnxas, 
“be not high-minded” on this account. Similarly in 1 Cor. 
vii. 87, d5 dé éornxev édSpaios, and in x. 12, 0 doxav éordva, 
“he that seemeth to have stood fast ;” and xv. 1, & @ «al 
éotnxate. So also in 2 Cor. i. 24, “we are helpers of your 
joy,” TH yap micte éornxare, “for ye have persevered by faith.” 
And, lastly, while in Eph. vi. 11—14, we have orjvai and otire 
in the same sense, where the perfect would have been improper, 
we have the perfect again in 2 Tim. ii. 19, “the faith of some has 
been overthrown ; the firm foundation of God, however, hath 
stood fast,” i. e., they who were firmly founded by God, or built 
on God’s foundation, 6 wévros atépeos Oeuédsos Tod Oeod Earner. 
We have given these passages at length to shew the proper use of 
the perfect, and thus more fully to identify the meaning of eis 
i éotjxare in 1 Pet. v. 12, with the éornprypévovs of 2 Pet. i. 12, 
The resemblance is completed by observing that the ads yapus 
of 1 Pet. v. 12, must denote ddr7Oeva Ths ydpetos, the mdpovea 
adnOeva of 2 Pet. i. 12. For there is no false grace, but there 
may be a false doctrine of grace. 

5. In 2 Pet. i. 16, the writer strongly insists on the fact that 
he had himself been an eye-witness of the majesty of Christ, 
such as it should be at his coming in glory, a visible display of 
that majesty and glory having been made to him on the occasion 
of his presence with the Saviour at the time of his transfigura- 
tion, “ when he was with him in the holy mount.” Such a dis- 
play, afforded as a special privilege to the three more favoured 
Apostles, must have made a lasting impression on their minds, 
and would naturally be referred to by St. Peter, whose mind, 
more alive to such impressions than the other Apostles, seems to 
have been most affected on that exciting occasion, as we may 
gather from the narrative in the Gospels. And the express 
reference to what he then witnessed which is made in this 
Epistle, may be compared with a less explicit, hut not less real 
allusion to the same occasion in the first Epistle. An imitator 
not having his own feelings impressed by the scene, would 
scarcely have thought of making any reference to it, much less 
have noticed the obscure reference in the first Epistle, so as to 
develope that allusion into the more express mention in the 
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second, the existence of which is what chiefly makes the allusion 
in the first to be noticeable. We refer to 1 Pet. v. 1, where the 
Apostle speaks of himself as “a witness of the sufferings of 
Christ,” o nal ris pedrXovons amoxadvrrecOar Soéns Kowwvos. 
Had the Apostle omitted the word xowwyvds, and left the word 
paptus to be supplied, the reference to the transfiguration might 
seem less ambiguous ; for that it was not merely to our Lord’s 
ascension he alluded is plain from his speaking of a glory yet 
future at the time of his writing. As the expression actually 
stands, one might at first suppose that the Apostle confidently 
anticipates his own participation in the future glory that is to be 
vouchsafed. But let us observe that his own participation in 
future blessedness is no contrast to the sufferings of Christ, and we 
naturally expect the mention of Christ’s glory as of his suffering, 
just as in i. 11, ra es Xpiorov taOjpara, Kai Tas peta TadTa 
dofas. And this is what the Apostle’s purpose requires. Intend- 
ing to encourage his readers in a time of persecution, he speaks 
of the sufferings endured by Christ on their behalf. And then 
merely to subjoin that having witnessed the sufferings he expected 
himself to partake of the subsequent glory, would be a poor en- 
couragement. His own subjective anticipations, however strong 
the language of assurance in which they are expressed, would be 
abad set-off against the objective reality of the sufferings his 
readers had to undergo. They might indeed have been natu- 
rally expressed if he had mentioned his own sufferings, and then 
spoke of the reward in which they would issue. It was thus that 
St. Paul spoke of the crown of glory laid up for him, after he had 
mentioned the good fight he had fought himself, and not the 
sufferings of the Saviour, as an example for others. But it was 
here exactly to the purpose of St. Peter to say that he had wit- 
nessed Christ’s sufferings, and could testify also the glory that was 
to follow, by reason of a special opportunity afforded to him of 
becoming a witness of that likewise, manifested with a reality 
which might be compared to that of the sufferings that preceded. 
This is expressed by the word xowwvds, a communication of the 
glory having been made, not to his faith merely, but to his sight, 
as implied by the parallelism with the preceding udprus, the word 
kowwvos implying also a certain companionship with the Saviour 
on that occasion not enjoyed by the Apostles generally. Such 
acompanionship with others in particular circumstances, without 
participating in their state, is expressed by this word in Heb. 
x. 33 also, Todro wey, dverduopois Te Kal Odipeor Oeatpifopevor 
TodTa Se, Kowwvol Tov odTws avacTpepouévav yevnBevTes. A 
reference to Poole’s Synopsis will shew that the transfiguration 
was supposed by some writers quoted by Erasmus, Menochius, 
T2 
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and Estius to have been alluded to in this passage of the first 
Epistle. 

6. The reference to the “ word of prophecy ” and its inspi- 
ration, in 2 Pet. i. 19—21, may be compared with the mention 
of those who prophesied of the grace that is come unto us, in 
1 Pet. i. 1O—12. The advice to pay attention to the word of 
prophecy, as to a light shining in a dark place, corresponds with 
the Apostle’s commendation of the prophets for searching dili- 
gently and enquiring into the import of their predictions, while 
the assertion that they spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost agrees with the intimation in the first Epistle, that it was 
the Spirit of Christ that was in them, which testified beforehand 
the sufferings of Christ and the glory that should follow. The 
necessity Tod mpooéyew Tov vodv, inasmuch as the prophecy 
being spoken, not by the will of man, or the suggestion of men’s 
own ‘minds, but by the inspiration of ‘the Holy Ghost, does not 
directly suggest its own meaning, (dias émiAvcews ov sylverau, but 
requires to be carefully studied, coincides with the diligent 
search and enquiry commended in the first Epistle. If we might 
take mpopnre/a and é7ridvors for prophet and interpreter, (abstr. 
pro concret.), the meaning in such case being that the prophets 
were too much in the dark as to the import of their own pre- 
dictions to interpret them fully for themselves, we should have 
in this a reason for the diligent investigation ascribed to them. 
And then this statement of the second Epistle might be com- 
pared with that of the first, that “it was revealed unto them 
that not unto themselves, but unto us they did minister the 
things now reported by those that preached the Gospel.” This, 
however, is less natural and less consistent with the present 
tense, yiverar, which appears to be used as indicating a general 
character of prophecy at all times. At any rate, the prophecies 
were to those of the old dispensation a light shining in a dark 
place as regarded the first coming of Christ. The prophetic 
word is similarly a light shining in a dark place to Christians as 
respects his second appearing, “the power and coming,” or 
coming in power and great glory of our blessed Lord. The 
dawning of the day is rather the near approach than the actual 
arrival of that event, and the rising of the day-star denotes the 
premonitory indications of its coming. As these indications are 
not signs outwardly intelligible to the world at large, but evi- 
dences discernible to the thoughtful minds of those who look 
for the Lord’s appearing, tokens of an event which may be still far 
off in fact, but near in the Christian’s faith and watchfulness, 
we can understand why it is in the heart that the day is said to 
dawn, and the day-star to arise. It is unnecessary, therefore, 
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to resort to the arbitrary and violent expedient of connecting 
&y tais Kapdiais Yuav with mrpocéxovtes. The word of prophecy 
which was thus to serve as a light shining in a dark place, was 
confirmed (éyowev BeBaworepov tov rpopytiKov Noyov) by the ma- 
nifestation of Christ in his glory, of which the Apostle had been 
an eye-witness, as by the same xowwvia of the Saviour’s glory 
he had encouraged his readers, as we have seen, in | Pet. v. 1. 
7. The condemnation awaiting the false prophets and teachers 
that were yet to come when the second Epistle was written, ofs 
7) kpiwa Exrradar ov apyéi, Kai 7) aT@AEa aiTay ob vvaTater, 
2 Pet. ii. 3, has its counterpart in 1] Pet. ii. 8, where the like 
foredoomed punishment awaits those “‘ who stumble at the word, 
being disobedient,” azrevOodvtes not amiotodvtes, from a spirit 
of disobedience rather than for want of conviction, (d7ei@ea* 
amotia, illud ad animum refertur, hoc ad mentem.—Titmann, 
Synon. N. T.), eis 6 éréOnoav. We need not regard this expres- 
sion as if it were itself the X/00s mpooKxdpupartos which it has been 
represented by some. There are moral qualifications needed for 
the profitable hearing of the Gospel, the removal of moral 
obstacles being a main part of the Holy Spirit’s work in pre- 
disposing men to receive the truth, It is they who wish to do 
God’s will that, the Saviour tells us, shall know his doctrine, 
whether it be of God. And so also they who are unwilling to 
do it, wilfully disobedient, are punished by stumbling at the 
word ; (compare Hosea xiv. 9.) And this being the appointed 
as well as the natural consequence of their unwillingness to do 
the will of God, they are properly said to have been appointed 
to stumble at the word ; it is as much the proper penalty of their 
disobedience as the condemnation that in 2 Pet. ii. 3, is said to 
await the false prophets who were to arise. The correspondence 
between the two passages consists in men’s being beforehand ap- 
pointed to condemnation, in anticipation of their foreseen wick- 
edness. There is, however, sufficient difference to shew that the 
two passages were written quite independently of one another, 
and without imitation. In the one case it is condemnation and 
destruction in general, in the other it is a special punishment 
consequent on the particular nature of the offence. The offending 
parties and their offence are also different. In the one case per- 
sons are mentioned who are prevented from believing the Gospel 
at all, by moral hindrances; in the other, false teachers arising 
amongst those who had already become believers, were to bring 
in damnable heresies. While these differences leave no room 
for suspecting imitation, the agreement is of a kind that indicates 
a habit of looking at subjects of this nature from a particular 
point of view, such as might be expected in the same writer. 
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8. In 2 Pet. ii. 4, we find the angels that fell described as 
kept in chains, reserved to judgment, just as in 1 Pet. iii. 19, 
we find mention of the spirits in prison. And in each Epistle, 
this allusion to the prisoners of the unseen world is followed, as 
if by reason of some accidental association of ideas only to be 
found in the same mind, by a reference to the punishment of 
the old world by the waters of the deluge. And, while Noah is 
mentioned in the second Epistle as a preacher of righteousness, 
his preaching is implied in the first, by the allusion to the dis. 
obedience of those to whom he preached while the ark was 
preparing, but more directly referred to, if we understand the 
preaching to the spirits in prison to denote Noah’s preaching 
by the Spirit of Christ. The number of persons saved in the 
ark is also mentioned in each; in the one, eight souls, in the 
other, Noah the eighth, that is, Noah and seven others, accord. 
ing to a manner of speaking, exemplified by Raphelius.* But, 
with these remarkable points of resemblance, the differences are 
no less striking. In the one case, it is evil angels that are in 
chains; in the other, the spirits of wicked men that are in 
prison, the reference to Christ’s preaching to whom, whatever 
be its meaning, has no counterpart in the second Epistle. 
Neither is there any allusion in this to baptism as typified by 
the waters of the deluge, while the whole connexion of the two 
passages with their context is entirely different, though each 
fits perfectly in its own place. These differences are sufficient 
to negative any supposition of imitation, while the coincidences 
are evidently quite spontaneous. 

9. Perhaps we may compare 2 Pet. ii. 9, ‘The Lord knoweth 
how to deliver the godly out of temptations, but to reserve the 
unjust to the day of judgment to be punished,” with the quota- 
tion from Ps. xxxiv. in ] Pet. iii. 12, “The eyes of the Lord are 
over the righteous; but the face of the Lord is against them 
that do evil.” The resemblance is slight, and only to be noticed 
in respect to the contrast between the godly and ungodly in 
each, and the different aspect with which they are regarded by 
the Almighty. 

10. In both Epistles angels are adduced as examples, but in 
a very different manner and with different ends. In 2 Pet. ii. 
1], their abstinence from railing accusation is the particular in 
which their example is commended to us; in 1 Pet. i. 12, it 
is their desire to look into the mystery of redemption. The 
evil angels, whose example is likewise set before us for warn- 
ing in 2 Pet. ii. 4, may be compared with the angels and autho- 
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rities and powers made subject to Christ in 1 Pet. iii. 22. It 
would seem as if the Apostle had a habit of using the example 
of angels, and thus spontaneously, and with differences suited 
to the occasion, referred to them in each Epistle as served his 
urpose. 

1l. In 2 Pet. ii. 12, those who “speak evil of the things 
they know not,” & ols dyvoodc1, may be compared with the 
enemies of Christians who, in 1 Pet. ii. 12, 15, are represented 
as speaking of them as evil-doers, their calumnies being in like 
manner attributed to ignorance ; “that with well doing ye may 
put to silence the ignorance,” 77)v ayvwaiav, “of foolish men.” 
The word here used to denote putting to silence, ¢iyoov, may, 
perhaps, be thought to imply also a reference in the writer’s 
mind to the brute beasts, to which, in 2 Pet. ii. 12, these evil- 
speakers are likened. Both passages may be compared with 
Ps, xxxii. 9. 

12. We may, likewise, observe some resemblance between 
the “rioting in the day-time, feasting, having eyes full of 
adultery that cannot cease from sin,” attributed in 2 Pet. ii. 13, 
14, to the depraved persons of whom the Apostle is speaking, 
and the lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine, revellings, and 
banquettings mentioned in 1 Pet. iv. 3. 

13. In 2 Pet. ii. 19, the corrupt teachers are said to promise 
their followers liberty, doubtless regarding the liberty of the 
Gospel as freedom to sin. Here we have reproduced the idea 
of 1 Pet. ii. 16, where the Apostle bids us not make such a 
grievous abuse of our Christian liberty; “as free, and not 
using your liberty as a cloak of maliciousness,” («ax/as, wicked- 
ness of any sort.) We may also compare the “servants of God” 
in this passage with the “servants of corruption” in the former, 
wherein we notice a resemblance with a striking difference. Let 
us place the passages in juxtaposition :— 


nw e y cal 
evOepiav attots émaryyedo- fy ws erucdduppma €XovTEs THs 
eq. & lol 4 ’ an 
pevot, adtot dovoe YrapxovtTes THs kaktas THY éXevOepiav, GNX’ ws Eob- 
P0opas. Nor Oeod. 


In both we have the contrast between dodo. and édevOepiar, 
but in the one it is the service of God, in the other of cor- 
ruption, that is contrasted with the liberty that is abused. 

14. In 2 Pet. iii. 9, the long-suffering of God is assigned as 
a reason why the coming of the day of judgment is deferred, 
in immediate connexion with the example of the deluge, the 
point of resemblance plainly being the certainty of the threatened 
destruction, though delayed through God’s long-suffering. This 
is not, indeed, mentioned in respect to the deluge, but it was 
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manifestly in the writer’s mind. The same long-suffering is 
also assigned in 1 Pet. iii. 20, as the cause of delay in respect 
to the deluge, ““when once the long-suffering of God awaited 
in the days of Noah.” The similarity of thought is the more to 
our purpose, inasmuch as long-suffering not being distinctly 
expressed in the second Epistle, there is the less ground for 
suspecting a wilful imitation. The looking for and hasting to 
the coming of the day of the Lord, with all its circumstances of 
awe, and the conduct suitable to those who look for such things, 
brought before us in the same passage in the second Epistle, 
may likewise be compared with the mention which we find in 
1 Pet. iv. 5, 7, of the account to be given “to Him that is ready 
to judge the quick and the dead,” of “the end of all things” 
that ‘is at hand,” and of the consequent duty of sobriety and 
watchfulness unto prayer, all which seem to be likewise con- 
nected with the previous mention of the deluge. 

15. The last of these coincidences which we have to specify, 
is the express quotation of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans in 
2 Pet. iii. 15, as compared with the numerous instances in which, 
as we have already shewn, in the first Epistle the same writing 
of St. Paul was imitated, though without mention of his name. 
This imitation we endeavoured to account for by the fact which 
seemed clearly indicated by the manner in which the quota- 
tion in the second Epistle was introduced, as written to those 
to whom St. Peter was writing also, namely, that he wrote 
to Roman Christians. Apart from this view altogether, the 
agreement of the two Epistles in making use of St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, conduces, with the other instances 
equally diffused through the entire of both Epistles, which we 
have laid before the reader, to confirm the identity of their 
authorship. 

IX. The history of the Acts of the Apostles has preserved 
several discourses and shorter sayings of St. Peter, commencing 
with the days immediately following our Lord’s Ascension, and 
extending to the Council at Jerusalem, after which this history 
is silent concerning him. It might, perhaps, be thought that 
a comparison of the questioned Epistle with these discourses 
and sayings would throw some light on the subject of enquiry. 
But it must be remembered that a very material difference of 
style often exists between the extemporancous discourses and 
conversational remarks, and the written compositions of the 
same individual. The long interval of time, and the great dif- 
ference of occasion and circumstances, would very much increase 
the probable dissimilarity both of style and thought ; while it is 
doubtful whether the sacred record has preserved in most cases 
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more than the substance, in an abridged form, of what the Apostle 
actually said; and, at any rate, we can scarcely in any instance 
have the ipsissima verba, which were doubtless principally in the 
Galilean speech which bewrayed the Apostle in the hall of the 
high priest. Any conclusion that might be drawn, therefore, 
from such a comparison would, as regards style, be quite illusory, 
and of very little weight in any respect. There are, however, a 
few coincidences of thought which, though of very little moment 
to the enquiry, are at any rate equally significant in regard to 
the second Epistle as to the first, and it may not be amiss to 
specify them in respect to each. 

+ Thus, as regards the first Epistle, we may compare ch. i. 11, 
where the Spirit of Christ in the prophets is said to have “ testi- 
fied beforehand the sufferings of Christ and the glory that should 
follow,” with Acts iii. 18, 21, where St. Peter says that “God, 
by the mouth of all his holy prophets, had shewed that Christ 
should suffer, and had spoken of the times of restitution of all 
things.” 

“The grace to be brought unto us at the revelation of Jesus 
Christ’ in 1 Pet. i. 13, may be compared with “the blotting 
out of our sins when the times of refreshing should come from 
the presence of the Lord, aud He shall send Jesus Christ,” in 
Acts iii. 19, 20. The point of special resemblance is the deferring 
of the grace spoken of, which answers to the blotting out of our 
sins, until the final coming of the Lord. 

We may instance the agreement between | Pet. i. 17, where 
God is described as “without respect of persons,” ampoow7ro- 
Anrrws, “judging according to every man’s work,” with St. 
Peter’s words in Acts x. 34, 35; ‘God is no respecter of per- 
sons,” mpoowmoAnmTns, “but in every nation he that feareth 
him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted with him.” This 
was a truth forced upon the Apostle’s conviction in spite of the 
powerful prejudices of his earlier belief, and appears to have 
been for the first time recognized as a truth on the occasion of 
his visit to Cornelius: “I perceive that God is no respecter of 
persons.” What was thus forcibly impressed on his mind at 
that early period, reappears quite naturally in the Epistle, as 
addressed by the Apostle of the circumcision to believers of 
Gentile origin. 

The “ purifying their souls in obeying the truth through the 
Spirit,” in 1 Pet. i. 22, may be placed side by side with Acts 
xv. 9, where St. Peter says that God had given to the Gentiles 
the holy Spirit, and put no difference between them and the 
Jews, “ purifying their hearts by faith.” 

Again, in 1 Pet. ii. 7, and in St. Peter’s defence before the 
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Council in Acts iv. 11, we have “the stone disallowed by the 
builders and made the head of the corner” similarly adduced; 
and the bearing our sins in his own body on the ¢ree in 1 Pet, 
ii. 24, may be compared with Acts v. 30, “whom ye slew and 
hanged on a ¢ree.” 

If we interpret 1 Pet. ili. 19, as referring to the descensio ad 
inferos, it may be put alongside of Acts ii. 31, where we find the 
only other reference to this subject in the New Testament, in 
St. Peter’s discourse on the day of Pentecost. 

In 1 Pet. iv. 5, the judging of “the quick and the dead” is 
similar to the Apostle’s mention of Christ as the judge of quick 
and dead in Acts x. 42, the only other place, except 2 Tim. 
iv. 1, where the quick and the dead are thus combined in 
reference to the final judgment. 

The manner in which the Apostle in 1 Pet. v. 1, having 
called himself the fellow-presbyter of the elders amongst those 
to whom he was writing, added as an intimation of his own 
superior authority, that he was also a witness of the sufferings 
of Christ, may be compared with his desire expressed in Acts 
i. 21, 22, that in choosing a successor to Judas, one should 
“be ordained who had companied with them all the time that 
the Lord Jesus Christ had gone in and out amongst them, to be 
a witness of his resurrection.” To be a witness of Christ’s resur- 
rection, one should properly have been also a witness of his 
death. Unless he had known the Lord before his sufferings, 
and had seen him dead, his testimony that he had seen him 
afterwards alive would not, strictly speaking, have made him 
by his sole testimony a witness of the resurrection. 

Now, these instances of agreement between the first Epistle, 
of which no doubt was entertained, and the sayings of St. Peter 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, are not more numerous in 
proportion to its length, nor more observable in point of re- 
semblance, nor significant as indications of the individuality and 
habit of thinking proper to the same mind, than the like coin- 
cidences to be found in the second Epistle as compared with the 
same sayings and discourses. We have given the foregoing at 
length, in order that their value may serve as a criterion of what 
we may expect as the result of a like comparison of the second 
Epistle, in respect to which doubts have to be satisfied. We 
proceed now to notice these latter coincidences. 

In 2 Pet. i. 1, Christians, whom we have proved to have been 
of Gentile origin, are addressed as persons who had “ obtained 
like precious faith ” with the writer himself, speaking, doubtless, 
as a Jew. And we may compare this mention of icdripov 
miortw, with the statement of St. Peter, in explaining his con- 
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duct with regard to Cornelius and his family, that God “ gave 
them the like gift,” tiv ionv dwpeav, “as he did unto us who 
believed,” Acts xi. 17, and with the similar declaration on the 
same subject to the Apostles and Elders at Jerusalem, Acts xv. 
9, that God had “put no difference between them and us, puri- 
fying their hearts by faith.” 

In 2 Pet. i. 16, we find the same stress laid on the eye- 
witnessing of Christ’s glory, as in Acts i. 21, on the necessity of 
choosing as a new apostle an eye-witness of our Saviour’s pro- 
ceedings while on earth. The attributing the predictions of the 
prophets to the inspiration of the Holy Ghost in 2 Pet. i. 21, as 
to the Spirit of Christ in 1 Pet. i. 11, may be compared with 
Acts i. 16, where St. Peter represents the Holy Ghost as speak- 
ing by the mouth of the prophet David. 

The “ wages of unrighteousness,” picPdv adixias, which we 
are told in 2 Pet. ii. 15, that Balaam loved, will remind us of 
“the wages of unrighteousness,” tod prc8od adixias, with which 
in Acts i. 18, he says that Judas purchased the field in which he 
ended his life. 

The “ new heavens and new earth” which it is said in 2 Pet. 
iii, 13, that “‘ we according to promise look for,” will bear com- 
parison with “the restitution of all things spoken of by the 
mouth of all the holy prophets” mentioned by St. Peter in 
Acts iii. 21. 

Now, of all these slight resemblances to be found alike in 
each Epistle, none is of so much significance for our present 
purpose, as that of “the like precious faith” in 2 Pet. i. 1, 
compared with Acts xi. 17, and xv. 9. The fact that God had 
“made choice,” as he told the assembled Apostles and Elders, 
“that the Gentiles by his mouth should hear the word of the 
Gospel and believe,” and that it was by a remarkable and very 
significant and impressive vision the Apostle’s prejudices on this 
subject had .been overcome, could not fail to have had a power- 
ful influence on his mind; and when he came to address a 
community of Gentile Christians, nothing was more likely than * 
that, in the remembrance of that transaction, he should acknow- 
ledge the equal value of the Gentiles’ faith, and their equal 
participation in the blessings consequent on the faith of the 
Gospel. Yet, the very casual and simple way in which this is 
done, only by the single word icdrswov, makes the coincidence 
evidently more undesigned, and more clearly indicates St. Peter’s 
authorship of the second Epistle, so far as this comparison with 
the sayings and discourses of the Apostle recorded in the Acts 
may be thought of moment to the enquiry at all. 

X. Having now compared the second Epistle of St. Peter 
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with the undoubted remains of that Apostle, and seen that 
neither in respect of style, nor of the habits of thought which 
are manifested, are there any good grounds for the doubt that 
has existed as to the genuineness of that Epistle, it will he 
proper to notice here a few objections not already considered, 
which have been summed up by Neander in the History of the 
Planting and Training of the Christian Church. 

Having mentioned the difference in character and style 
which we have already discussed, he notices “the use here 
made of the Epistle of St. Jude, which is partly copied and 
partly imitated;” and he afterwards says that “among the 
circumstances that excite suspicion is the manner in which the 
same false teachers who, in the Epistle of Jude, are described as 
actually existing, are here represented with prophetic warning 
as about to appear.” Now this latter fact, instead of being 
made the ground of an additional objection, serves to neutralize 
the former one, as it shews that St. Jude’s was the later of the 
two Epistles, the false teachers predicted by St. Peter having 
actually appeared in the interval between them. To assume 
arbitrarily, in opposition to this fact, that St. Jude’s was the 
earlier Epistle, and then to ground on that assumption objec- 
tions which otherwise would have no existence, is certainly not 
consistent with any principle of fair criticism or sound reason- 
ing. It is unnecessary to dwell at greater length on this subject 
now, as we have in the former part of this Essay fully discussed 
the resemblance between the two Epistles. 

The next objection is founded on the indications of close 
pastoral relationship between the writer and those to whom the 
second Epistle was addressed, evidently the same as the persons 
addressed in the first Epistle, while yet St. Peter had never such 
pastoral relations with the Churches named in the first. With 
this we must couple a subsequent objection. “The mode of 
citing the Pauline Epistles confirms the suspicion against the 
genuineness of this Epistle. A passage from Rom. ii, 4, is cited 
in iii. 15, as if this Epistle were addressed to the same Church.” 
If, however, there is any weight in the conclusions we have 
drawn in the former part from the facts on which these objec- 
tions are grounded, and any probability in the explanation and 
reconciliation of them which we have attempted, they cease to 
be grounds of objection, and on the contrary tend to confirm 
the genuineness of the second Epistle. 

He says that “the solicitude with which he endeavours to 
make himself known as the Apostle Peter betrays an apocryphal 
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writer.” It would have been well if he had informed us in 
what respect this solicitude is manifested. It is true he pre- 
fixed his name to the Epistle in the usual formula, as he did to 
the first, and as St. Paul did to his Epistles. And in iii. 2, he 
reminds his readers of a commandment which he, in conjunction 
with one or more of the other Apostles, had given them. But 
this commending of that injunction on the strength of his 
Apostolical authority is not without example in St. Paul’s 
writings, who says, 1 Thess. iv. 2, “Ye know what command- 
ments we gave you by the Lord Jesus.” The only other 
allusions in the Epistle of a nature personal to himself are so 
natural, that their existence, far from betraying an apocryphal 
writer, may be taken as a confirmation of the genuineness of 
the Epistle. To one of these personal matters we shall have 
occasion presently to revert. The other, the speedy approach 
of his decease, is introduced as a reason why he felt so anxious 
that they should keep his instructions in remembrance, in quite 
as simple and unsuspicious a manner as that in which St. Paul 
urged Timothy to make full proof of his ministry, as he was 
now himself about to be offered, and the time of his departure 
was at hand. But “the allusion to the words of Christ, John 
xxi. 18, in i. 14, is brought forward in an unsuitable manner.” 
He ought to have told in what respect the manner in which this 
allusion is made was unsuitable. If it was that he did not quote 
the remarkable words in which our Lord foretold his martyrdom, 
but described his approaching death by a different expression, 
this is rather a note of genuineness. An apocryphal writer 
would have been careful to adopt the words of the Saviour 
descriptive of the Apostle’s end. Or if it was that he referred 
to the Saviour’s words as denoting his death, whereas they 
might have only signified bonds and imprisonment, it is to be 
considered that the subsequent words relating to St. John, “ if 
I will that he tarry till I come,” plainly imply that St. Peter’s 
death was intended, and the saying that went abroad in conse- . 
quence that that disciple should not die, shews that the other 
Apostles understood the Lord to have predicted St. Peter’s 
death. And certainly the allusion to the Lord’s words was not 
itself unsuitable, if this was what our author meant. A predic- 
tion so nearly concerning himself, and expressed in so remark- 
able a form, must have deeply impressed the Apostle’s mind ; 
and seeing the toils of his enemies closing around him, surely 
it was most natural and suitable that he should have referred to 
what the Lord had shewed him of his approaching end. 

The other personal allusion to which we referred, is made 
the subject of a distinct objection. “In order to distinguish 
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himself as a credible witness of the life of Christ, he appeals to 
the phenomena at the transfiguration. But it certainly is not 
natural to suppose that one of the Apostles should select and 
bring forward from the whole life of Christ of which they had 
been eye-witnesses, this isolated fact, which was less essentially 
connected with that which was the central point and object 
of his appearance; the Apostles were rather accustomed to 
claim credit as witnesses of the sufferings and resurrection of 
Christ.” Now, first, it is to be observed in reference to this 
objection, that it was not to confirm the writer’s testimony 
respecting the life of Christ, but in support of his teaching in 
regard to the future power and coming of Christ, the coming 
in power and great glory as distinguished from his coming in 
humiliation, that the transfiguration is brought forward. The 
Gospel narratives plainly shew that that scene was intended to 
be a representation of Christ’s glory in his kingdom, which 
some of those to whom the Saviour announced its manifestation 
were not to taste of death till they had seen, and by which they 
were to have more sure the prophetic word which foretold the 
glory that was to be consequent on the sufferings of Christ, 
Amongst all the facts stated in the Gospel history, none was so 
suitable to the writer’s purpose, in proof that he had not been 
teaching them cunningly-devised fables in regard to that future 
glory of Christ’s kingdom, as that marvellous representation of 
which he had been an eye-witness. It was, therefore, quite 
natural that he should have adduced it in support of what was 
a prominent subject of discussion in this Epistle. That one of 
the Apostles in general was not likely to have brought it for- 
ward may readily be admitted; only three were eye-witnesses 
of the transaction. The only other one of the favoured three 
of whose teaching any record has been preserved, does make a 
very significant allusion to it, in connexion with the humilia- 
tion of the tabernacle of flesh in which Christ dwelt among us. 
“The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us, and we beheld 
his glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and truth.” And in thus referring to the glory of Christ, 
of which he, too, had been an eye-witness, St. John uses a 
word éGcacdueOa, which, like St. Peter’s éromraz, is expressive 
of witnessing a scenic representation, or some sight worthy of 
being viewed with attention and admiration. That St. Peter 
should have referred to the transfiguration is the more likely, 
inasmuch as he of the three appears to have been impressed in 
the most lively manner on that occasion, exclaiming, in his 
astonishment, “ Lord, it is good for us to be here.” His san- 
guine temperament would cause him in particular to seize on the 
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event, to cherish it in his recollection, to picture it again and 
again in his imagination, and to revert to it just when the 
expectation of his approaching end would make the support 
derivable from having witnessed such a display the more needed 
for his own encouragement, and therefore the more likely to be 
adduced for the encouragement of others. Why, then, should 
St. Peter’s reverting to such a scene be less likely than that 
St. Paul should have adverted to the visions and revelations of 
the Lord with which he had been favoured ? 

“ Also the designation of the mountain on which the trans- 
figuration occurred as ‘the holy mount,’ betrays a later origin, 
since we cannot suppose that the mountain usually so de- 
nominated, Mount Zion, was intended.” The force of this 
objection seems to lie in the supposition that this mountain 
was called “the holy mount,” in the spirit of that reverence 
which in later times has been felt for the places hallowed by the 
events of Gospel history, and commonly designated “the holy 
places,” a feeling which our author seems to think belonged to 
a period too late for St. Peter to have participated in it. Now, 
while we may remark, that the alleged desecration of the holy 
sepulchre by Adrian would seem to shew that at that early 
period this religio loct was already felt in some degree, yet this 
does not appear at all to have been the feeling in which the 
designation was here used, when we consider the natural mean- 
ing of such terms as adopted by a Jewish writer, to whom like 
designations occurring in the Old Testament were familiar. It 
was not the sacred memory of past transactions, but some special 
manifestation of the presence of God, that constituted a holy 
place in Jewish phraseology. When God’s presence was re- 
vealed to Moses in the burning bush, the place whereon he 
stood was called holy ground; and so, also, when the Captain 
of the Lord’s Host appeared to Joshua. Thus, too, when Zion 
itself (in Psalm lxviii.) is described as God’s hill, it is plainly 
intimated that the cause of its sanctity was the special presence 
of the Almighty, “as in the holy place of Sinai.” A writer 
familiar with these references would naturally use the same 
designation for the mount of the transfiguration, where the 
presence of God was so marvellously displayed in the cloud, 
the glory, and the audible voice, the ancient manifestations of 
the Shekinah. 

“The doubts respecting the second coming of Christ, occa- 
sioned by the expectation of the occurrence of that event in the 
first age of the Church, and the disappointment of that expecta- 
tion, lead us to recognize a later period.” The expectation of 
the immediate coming of Christ, grounded on a misunderstand- 
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ing of St. Paul’s words in the first Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
made it needful for that Apostle to correct the mistake. The 
prevalent notion that it would soon take place, could not but 
have been confirmed by St. Peter’s words in the first Epistle, 
“the end of all things is at hand ;” he, too, even on mere human 
considerations, might have judged it necessary to guard against 
the ill effects of such an apprehension. If it should turn out 
that the coming of the Lord was not so near as was expected, 
he might naturally fear that doubts such as he contemplates 
would arise, and he would quite as naturally guard against them, 
His providing against such doubts, so reasonably to be antici- 
pated, does not therefore justly afford suspicion of a prediction 
after the event. 

“‘ What is said of the origin of the world from water, and its 
destruction by fire, does not correspond with the simplicity and 
practical spirit of the apostolic doctrine, but rather indicates the 
spirit of a later age, mingling much that was foreign with the 
religious interest.” The origin of the world from water exists 
in the Epistle only by a particular interpretation of 2 Pet. iii. 5, 
which may quite as fairly be interpreted as describing the cir- 
cumstances of the deluge, in connexion with which the words 
are used. And where this interpretation is free from all 
reference to what is foreign to the subject under consideration, 
it is reasonably to be preferred, and it is most unfair to adopta 
meaning not rendered necessary by the words themselves, and 
less proper to the occasion, for the sake of the objection derived 
from such an interpretation. As for the destruction of the 
world by fire, it certainly is not foreign to the writer’s purpose, 
but the very ground of the exhortation he is enforcing, while 
the references to that element in St. Paul’s intimations of the 
Saviour’s coming to judgment, and elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment, shew that the idea was not foreign to the apostolic 
teaching. 

‘A collection of all the Pauline Epistles is referred to, and it 
is assumed that Paul in all of them referred to one subject which 
yet by no means appears in all.” The existence of such a collec- 
tion is by no means necessarily implied in the reference to them. 
The writer and his readers may have been acquainted with them 
separately, and all of the latter not even acquainted with all. 
That a sylloge of sacred writings did exist at so late a period 
is, however, by no means unlikely. That the Churches to which 
St. Paul wrote interchanged his Epistles, may be gathered from 
his own directions in Col. iv. 16, and those who had it thus in 
their power would doubtless begin at once to make a collec- 
tion of them, with what degree of completeness would depend 
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upon circumstances. Various collections, more or less complete, 
would soon be in the hands of Christians in various places ; 
and these by means of the communications between Christians 
in differeut countries would soon give rise to an entire collec- 
tion. If St. Peter were acquainted with such a collection, he 
would more naturally attribute to all the Epistles, as a collec- 
tion, the mention of a subject, which may be but slightly 
touched on in some, and not at allin one; the second coming 
of Christ not being at all adverted to in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians. But even if there were no such collection, the subject is 
of sufficiently frequent occurrence in St. Paul’s Epistles to justify 
its being described in a general way, as a subject on which he 
spoke in all his Epistles. 

The last objection is that “ Paul’s Epistles are quoted as 
ypadat, as one Apostle would certainly not have expressed him- 
self respecting the Epistles of another Apostle, for this term in 
the Apostolic Epistles is always used only to designate the 
writings of the Old Testament.” This is a gratuitous assump- 
tion inasmuch as there is no other instance in which one Apostle 
makes express mention of the writings of another, and it is 
therefore impossible to say what might have been done, in case 
more frequent instances occurred, or what one Apostle would 
not have done in speaking of the Epistles of another. St. Jude 
does indeed refer to the prediction of the false teachers of whom 
St. Peter gave warning, copying to some extent the very words 
of St. Peter, but he does this just as he would have referred to 
a prophecy of the Old Testament, Jude 4, and he commends, 
v.17, the words of the Apostles mentioned in 2 Pet. iii. 2, in 
such a manner as to stamp with his approval this latter Apostle’s 
reference to them, in which they are ranked with the words 
spoken before by the holy prophets. And, in fact, the Apostles 
generally claim for their writings as ample respect as could pos- 
sibly be paid to the Scriptures of the Old Testament. It is 
worthy also of observation that though the (epa ypduparta, which 
St. Paul praised Timothy for knowing from a child, were doubt- 
less the Old Testament Scriptures, yet not content with saying 
that these were able to make wise unto salvation through faith in 
Christ, he adds a commendation of Scripture in a general form, 
as if designedly to include all inspired writings, such as he cer- 
tainly considered his own to be; maca ypady Oedmvevetos Kal 
dédpos K.7.d., “every inspired writing is also profitable,” as in 
the Vulgate, omnis scriptura divinitus inspirata utilis est, and in 
the Syriac, oA02) Lv0,5) oA9, “scripture which is written 
by the Spirit.” Though St. James corrects an abuse of St. Paul’s 
statements on the subject of justification in the Epistle to the 
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Romans, he makes no allusion whatever to that Epistle, and may 
not even have had it in view, but only some current expressions 
which may have been in circulation, whether or not reputed to 
have been derived from St. Paul. A prevalent notion that some 
difference of opinion existed between St. Peter and St. Paul, 
would naturally make the former ready to shew his entire 
adherence to the views of the latter. Finding it needful to ex. 
press his dissent from some perversions of his writings, he would 
avoid the appearance of imputing to him the blame of writing 
in a rash or an obscure manner, by intimating that the other 
sacred writings were liable to be wrested in the same way. If 
he believed St. Paul to have written by inspiration, there was no 
reason why he should not class his Epistles with the other 
Scriptures, the perversion of which no less than St. Paul’s 
statements of the Christian doctrine, exempted him from any 
disparagement on the ground that he had written some things 
hard to be understood. 

We have thus gone through the several objections which are 
collected by Neander, feeling* confident that their weakness is 
sufficiently manifest. It only remains now to advert to the 
Apocryphal writings and sayings attributed to St. Peter, a brief 
survey of which will, we think, tend to confirm the genuineness 
of the canonical Epistle, by the comparative facility with which 
the spuriousness of the really apocryphal writings may be made 
apparent, and the firmness with which the former stands the 
test of an examination which the latter will not bear. 

XI. It would be entirely beside the purpose which we have 
had in view in these papers to enter into particulars respecting 
the history of the apocryphal writings and sayings ascribed to 
St. Peter, the testimonies of antiquity in reference to them, or 
the opinions about them that learned men have entertained. 
Our object is served by ascertaining what evidence these remains 
themselves afford in regard to their pretended authorship. We 
need not say that the reader will find both the remains them- 
selves, and ample information about them, in Grabe’s Spicile- 
gium SS. Patrum, the Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti of 
Fabricius, Jones’s New Method of Settling the Canon of the 
New Testament, and the Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, by Tis- 
chendorf. 

The first of these apocryphal writings which claims our 
attention, and certainly the most respectable, is the Kypyyya - 
ITérpov, the principal remains of which are to be found as quota- 
tions in the works of Clement of Alexandria, who cites it as an 
authentic record of St. Peter’s preaching, if not rather as a genu- 
ine work of that Apostle himself. The earliest reference to it by 
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Clement is in Strom. i., :p. 357 A. Ed. Sylburg.; and again in 
ii., p. 390 A., in both of which places St. Peter is represented as 
in the Kyjpvyya calling the Saviour Nowos and Adyos. This is 
also to be found in the “Exdoyal é« tay mpodytixar, p. 809 B., 
where Isaiah is also quoted as applying the same names to the 
Saviour ; vos Kal Aoyos adTds 0 owTIp AéyeTar, ws Tlérpos ev 
knpvypate Kal 0 mpopyrns, Ex yap Siwy éEehedoerat vopos, kal 
hoyos Kupiov é& ‘Iepovcadyjy. Now, in regard to this reference 
where the words of the Kypuyya itself are not given, it is hard 
to form any judgment. At the same time, judging by the ca- 
nonical Epistles, the application of these terms to Christ does not 
appear in accordance with the spirit of St. Peter’s writings. The 
personal Adyos is not mentioned in either Epistle, and where the 
Apostle seems to approach nearest to such use of the word, 
1 Pet. i. 23, Sua Noyou Ldvtos Oeod nal pévovtos eis Tov aidva, 
he immediately uses pha as its equivalent. He does not once 
use vouos in any sense, much less in a manner so unlike his in- 
artificial style. We think it will presently appear that the 
writer of the Kjpvyya was a person thoroughly familiar with St. 
Paul’s writings, and continually reproduced the Pauline ideas 
with which he had imbued his mind. Such a writer, if disposed 
to indulge in the use of such terms as personal appellations, and 
to find instances of the same in the classical or sacred writings, 
like Clement of Alexandria himself, who, Strom. i. p. 356, re- 
ferring to the saying of Pindar, vouos 6 ravtwv Bacireds, adds, 
ey dé Tov Oéwevov Tov vouov dia TovTwv é€axovw, and afterwards 
says, Macias Sé paiverar tov Kipiov dvabjxnv xardv’ ?Idod eye, 
Nyov' 7 SiaOnxn wou wera codv,—a writer disposed to indulge in 
such interpretations and applications of words as personal desig- 
nations, and having his mind filled with Pauline ideas and ex- 
pressions, might have found much in St. Paul’s Epistles to 
countenance such a manner of speaking. In particular, we may 
refer to Rom. ii. 14, odrou vowov pur) ExovTes, Eavtois eiou vopos. 
He might have considered that this implies that by parity of 
reasoning, God is a law to those to whom his will is revealed, 
and Christ in particular to Christians, who are pi) dvoyor Ocd 
GN’ évvoyor Xpiot@. It will presently be seen why we are dis- 
posed to think this manner of speaking was suggested to the 
writer by St. Paul. We now pass on to consider the next frag- 
ment of the Kypuvyyna which Clement has preserved. 

He quotes this fragment in Strom., vi., p. 635, with the design 
of shewing, on the authority of St. Peter, that those of the Greeks 
who were in highest repute knew God, od kat’ ériyvwow, adda 
kata mepipacw, that is by a kind of wide and general survey 
only. It will be found that the passage quoted for this purpose 
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is almost entirely made up of ideas and phrases suggested by the 
words of St. Paul. In order to make this evident, it will suffice 
to place the Kypvyya in one column, and the corresponding ex. 
pressions of St. Paul in another alongside of it :— 


Tlézpos év 7 kypvypate Neyer’ 


2 A 
Twwoxete ovv ott cis Geos or Oisapev dt1—els Ocos oO Tarp, 
Pa <K 
Ss dpxiv mwavtwr éroinaev, Kai té- €£ ov 7a wavta. 1 Cor. viii. 4,6. ef 
Novus €Fovalay éxwv* av’zov Kat 60 adtod Kai ets abtov ta 
mavta. Rom. xi. 36. 
Oe a ‘ U ea, “ a * * ’ ° 
kai 0 dopatos Os ta mavta Opa 700 Qcod tov doparov. Col. i. 15, 


dopatw povy Ocw. 1 Tim. i. 17. 
a % > ‘ Foi FRA U y 
ov elev ovdeis, ovde tdety Svvata, 


1 Tim. vi. 16. 


a “ aA a 
axXwpytos Os ta mavta Kwper 700 mavta év Tact mypoupevov, 
Eph. i. 23. 
> . bd ‘ u AJ , eat ‘ ’ ae! 
dverdens, ov Ta Tavta Emieetat, ovde—mpoadcomevos Tivos, abtos 


é60vs maci—za av7a. St. Paul, 


ap. Acts xvii. 25. 


kai 60 ov éotw* 80 Sv 7a mavta. Heb. ii. 10. cai 
els abrov ta mavta. Rom. xi. 36. 
dxatadnrros, aévaos, apOaptos* 7) 6€ Bacied tov aiwvwr, ap 


Odprw. 1 Tim. i. 17. tod apOap- 
zov Geov. Rom. i. 23. 


, oS ‘ 

dzrointos, ; Tlad\os—€ywv dt odk etat Bei 
of bua Xepiy ywouev, Acts xix. 

a 4 U , , A ‘ e Ul ‘ ‘ ‘ 
ds Ta Tavta Eroinoev © Geos 0 Tomoas TOV KéoMov Kat 


mavra 7a ev avrw. St. Paul, ap. 


Acts xvii. 24. 


n . * ‘ A da U 
oyu Suvapews avtov, Tis yvwo- viw,—6é0 ov Kal Tovs aiwvas émol- 

+ ’ 4 ’ 

lol lol , a na U 4 U ae 
TiKHS YpaPis, TovTEstl, Tod viov. Hoev, Os—epwv ta Tavta TH pyar 


ths Suvapews adtod. Heb. i. 1—3. 
etra emupeper* 
Todrov tov Ocov aéBeoGe, pw) Kata tos "EXAqvas. 


The subjoined clause, ws Sndovore Tov avrov jyiv ceBovtov 
@ecdv, kal trav tap "Eddnow Soxivwv, aX od Kat’ ériyvocw 
mavteAn Thy S¢ viod mapddoaw pwewabnxoTwr, is treated by Grabe 
and Jones as forming part of the Kypvyya. But we think it is. 
plainly a gloss of Clement, who goes on to say, yu Toivur, pol, 
aéBeabe, ov eimev, Oedv bv of "EXXnves, GAAA pr) KaTa TOs 
“EdAnvas' Tov Tpotrov Tov THs ceBjoews evadrdTTwv Tod Deo, 
ovx) S¢ GAXov Katayyé\dwv. And then he plainly shews what 
was the sequence of the Kjpvyya by adding, ri ody éote 70 pi) 
kata Tos "Eddnvas, adtis Siacadynoer Ilérpos érupépwv, “Ort 
x.7... We shall, therefore, resume the extract from the Kjpuypa 
as follows :— 
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Todtov tov Ocov aéBeae yu) Kata 
"EXX OTe aryvou J 
TOUS qvas, o7t ayvoia Hepomevor 


‘ 4 3 Ul 8 . 
Kai pa) ETLaTamevor TOV Qcov, 


ws yucts Kata THY Yow THY TE- 
Neva, 
qv eéwxev aitots [ €€ovaras eis 


Xpijac v] % 
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“Ov ody ayvoodvtes evocBeite. St. 
Paul, Acts xvii. 23. dad rHv dy- 
vowav THY oveav év adrots. Eph. iv. 
18. ots ur eid0or Ocov. 2 Thess. 
i. 8. 

mavres yvinow exonev. 1 Cor, 
viii. 1. 

70 yvwaorov tod Qeod Pavepov 
€orw év adtots* 0 ydp Oeds adtois 


epavepwoe. Rom. i. 19. 


These latter words seem manifestly to be corrupt. Jones 
considers the # relative to yvacur, and translates “ with that 
perfect knowledge which he gave them the power of using.” It 
is enough to say in reference to this rendering, that it is not the 
translation of the words as they stand, which signify “for the 
use of power,” not “ the power of using.” Grabe, following the 
older Latin translation, makes #v relative to é£ove/as following, 
which is rendered as if it were éfovolg, or &:’ e£ovcias, potestate 
quam dedit iis ad usum. But besides the necessity of changing 
the case of é£ovalas, or supplying a preposition, the juxtaposition 
of iv with reXelav, without a colon or full-stop, and the repeti- 
tion of tv before redelav, THY yvaow Thy Téerelav, Hv, would 
seem to necessitate our taking jv as relative to ywaouw. The 
text being evidently corrupt, we will venture to shift the comma 
back from xpijow to avrois, and to divide éovelas into two words 
é€ ovaias, to be construed, together with eis yphow, with the suc- 
ceeding words. In this construction ode/a will have something of 
the sense of dvais, as an equivalent to which a reference to Suicer 
will shew that it was frequently used by ecclesiastical writers. 
By this means also a preposition will be provided to govern the 
succeeding trys and ypncews, which will then stand in apposition 





XUM 


with ovcias. 


"EE ovaias eis Xphow popbwaar- 
tes FUNa Kat Movs, XaXrKov Kat oi- 
bypov, Xpuaov Kal dpyupov, THs Bdys 
avy Kat XpHaews, ta S00a THs 
tripfews dvactisavree a¢Bovrat" 

kat & éédwxev adrots eis Bpiow 
© Ocds, merewa Tob depos, kat THs 
Oardaons ta vari, kat Tis ys ta 
preva Kai ta Onpia ovv KTvEo 
TetpaTradors tod aypod, iyahas Te Kal 
pds, ai Aovpous Te Kat KUvas Kat 7On- 
kous, kat ta téva Bpwpara Bporois 
Ovpata Ovovow* Kai vekpa veKpots 


Tpoohepovres ws Oeors, 


Accordingly we resume the extract as follows :— 


ovK Opet omev vom ew Xpvow 
i] apyup pw v NOw—r0 Octov ecivat 
dpotov. St. Paul, ‘Acts xvii. 29. 

éaeBaoOysay kai éhatpevoay 7H 
Ktioet Tapa rev xricavta. Rom. i. 25. 

prXrakav Tv SoEav rod apOaprov 
Ocod ev omouspate eixovos POaprod 
dvOpwrov Kai metewiv Kai TeTpa~ 
modwv Kat EprreT@v. Rom. i. 23. 


5 . » , ‘ 
& Over 7a €Ovn Satpoviors Over Kat 


od Oew. 1 Cor. x. 20. 
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oa TOUTWYV apvovMevot avuTov €tval, 
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obx ws Ocov cdckacav F cbyapia- 
tyoav. Rom. i. 21. 

peTn\XaFav TV adn Oevav 700 
Ocod év 7H Wevder. Rom. i. 25, 


"EE ovaias cis xphow poppwoartes, may be compared, as regards the 
manner of expression, with pet#\Xagav tv hvounv xpiow. Rom. i. 26, 


Another passage is then introduced, evidently the sequel of 
the preceding, which commenced with tovroy tov Ocdv céPeabe, 


> \ @ 
pa) KaTa TOS” EXXnvas,— 
My kata lovdatovs éBeabe, Kai 
yap €xetvor mover oiopevor Tov Ocov 
yiwwoKew, odk éxiotaytat, 


’ > LU > = 
Natpevovtes ayyedous Kat apxay- 
yéXors, 


‘ ‘ Ul ‘ ot A 

pyve Kat oehyvy, kat €ay wy 
cednvyn Pavy, saBBatov obK dyover 
70 Leyomevov mp®tov’ ove veoun- 
viav dyovow, ove aCupa, ove Eop- 


THY, OTE meyadyv NMEpav. 


My) zposéxovtes “lovéaixots pv. 
Oos. Tit. i. 14. 

Ocov oporoyodow eidevat, rots 
épyos apvodvra, Tit. i. 16. 

pyéeis dpas KataBpaBeverw, OE- 
Awy év—Opyokela rev ayyedwy, 
Col. ii. 18. 

Jup ody Tis Duas KpieTWw—EV pepe 
Eoptis, i) voupnvias, ) caBBatwv. 


Col. ii. 16. 


The conclusion of the extract is then introduced with these 
words, elta Tov Kod\opava Tod Entoupévov mpocemupéper’ :— 


7 ,e an e ’ ‘4 , 
Qoze kal vets oows Kal éxaws 
pavOavovtes, 


ad rapuédComev buiv PudacccaOe, 


Kawas tov Ocov éia 70d Xprorov 
oc Bopmevor 

eUpopev yap ev tats ypapats, Ka- 
Ouse 0 Kvpios deyer’ “Léod ératiDenar 
bpiv Kawyv diaOnKynv, od« ws bie- 
Ocunv tots ratpacw vudy ev ope 
Xwp7f. 

Neav jpiv &0er0* ta yap ‘EXX7- 


7] a , ’ 
vwv kat lovéawy vada. 


Ovk ovtws eudOete tov Xpioroy, 
—dro0éc0a wuas K.7.d. Eph. iv. 
21, 22. 

a 4 ‘ a , U 

Kpatette Tas Tapaboaers as bibax- 
Onze. 2 Thess. ii. 15. 

res 

wate Covrevew Has év Kawornt 

ved maros. Rom. vii. 6. 
’ 4 > a U » 
peuhomevos yap avrois dere 
se 8 et , »” , / 
Iéov yuepar epxovta, Neyer Kupuos, 
U 
kai ovvtehéow — biabKnv Kawyv' 
ov Kata TV ScaOj env iv €rotnoa 
Tols Tatpaow adtioy év mmepa K.T.Ne 
év 7H éyew Kany memaNaiwke 


thy mpwrnv. Heb. viii. 8, 9, 13. 





‘Hyets 6€ of kawvis adtov tpitw yé ) ‘ 
} a avdrov tpitw yéver ceBomevor, XpioTiavot. 


These last words, if not the previous sentence beginning with 
véav, are, we think, a gloss by Clement himself, though not 
treated so by the Editor of Clement or Grabe; for Clement pro- 
ceeds to justify the remark, by adding, cad¢as yap, oluai, 
édjrwoev x.7.X. It is evident that the passage thus quoted by 
Clement from the Kypuvyya Ilérpov, so far from bearing any re- 
semblance to what we know of St. Peter’s genuine remains, are 
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the composition of some person whose mind was filled with 

hrases and ideas derived from St. Paul’s Epistles, and from the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, a writing of the Pauline school at any 
rate, which he appears to have uttered without reference to the 
Bpistles, but from memory, the expressions being sometimes 
somewhat differently applied. 

Clement proceeds to quote, if not the words, at least the 
substance of another passage of the Kypvyya, stating that he, 
namely, St. Peter, further shewed that the same God, who was 
the author of the two Covenants, had also given philosophy to the 
Greeks; mpds 5é xal Ste 0 adtis Oeds audoiv taiv SiaOjxaw 
xopnyos, 0 kab THs “EAAnvixijs pirocodias Swrthp trois” EAXrqow, 
&¢ iis 0 wavtoKpatwp tap “Eddnor Sogaterar, rapéotncev. We 
need not say that there is nothing in the canonical remains of 
St. Peter with which this might be paralleled; but it might 
have been easily derived from Rom. i. 19, 7d yoworov Tod 
Beod havepov éotw adrtois, 6 yap Qeds avrois epavépwoe Ta 
yap aopata x.T.d., coupled with what is said in the second 
chapter about the work of the law written in the hearts of the 
Gentiles. It might, also, have been supposed from 1 Cor. i. 21, év 
7h copia Tod Oeod ovK éyvw 0 Kdcpos Sia THs copias Tov Oecov, that 
though the world had failed by its wisdom to know God, that 
wisdom was still the wisdom of God, his gift to the Greeks who 
sought after wisdom. He goes on then to say, that as God had 
given the prophets to the Jews for their salvation, so he had 
raised up for the Greeks the most excellent amongst them as 
prophets, so far as they were capable of receiving the benefit. 
In support of this, he adduces an apocryphal saying of St Paul, 
mpos T@ Ilérpov xnpvyyatt. Whether this means, in addition 
to what he had just cited from the Kypuyya Ilérpov, or that 
this saying of St. Paul, appealing to the Sibylline verses and 
Hystaspes, was to be found in the Kypvyya, we need not 
dwell on the saying itself, as it is not attributed to St. Peter. 
It is succeeded, however, by another saying attributed to St. 
Peter, which is as follows:—¢nolv 6 Ilérpos elpnxévas tov 
Kupwv rots drocrédows, Eav pév odv tis OeAnon Tod *Iopanr 
peravohoas S12 Tod dvdpatos pov [Kal] mortevew eri tov Oeor, 
apeOjcovrar ait@ ai dpapriar’ peta Swdexa ern €&EdOeTE cis 
TOV KOT MOV, 1} TLS El, OvK HKovoapev. In this passage, Grabe 
has justly placed the stop as above at dyaprias, instead of at 
érn, as previously printed. The absurdity of supposing that 
forgiveness of a penitent Israelite was to be deferred for twelve 
years, as well as the tradition preserved by Apollonius,* that the 
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Lord commanded the Apostles not to depart from Jerusalem 
for twelve years, shews that the change was necessary. What. 
ever value we may attach to the tradition that our Saviour 
commanded the Apostles not to leave Jerusalem, or rather as we 
should say, Judea, for twelve years, a tradition, perhaps, founded 
on the command to begin at Jerusalem in their preaching of the 
Gospel, coupled with the fact that they really do appear not to 
have gone out into the world for so long, the reason assigned 
for the command, in the passage of the Kypuvypya quoted by 
Clement, seems plainly derived from Rom. x. 14, 18, Ids && 
muaTevovaw ov ovK HKoveav ; Ids bé axovcover xwpis Knpiaoov- 
TOS ;—GANA A€yo, Ma) ove Heovoav; Mevodvye eis wacav tip 
yhv eEnrOev 6 POdyyos avrav. Thus the Pauline resemblance 
is kept up here also. 

In p. 639 Clement represents St. Peter as saying in the 
Knpvyya, that our Lord, after his resurrection, had said to the 
-disciples, €€ereEdunv tuas Sddexa pabntas, Kpivas a€lovs éeyod, 
The apocryphal character of this saying may be inferred from 
the consideration that our Lord would never have addressed 
the eleven after his resurrection as dodexa buds, with a special 
commendation of their worthiness, one of the twelve having 
proved himself unworthy, and the Saviour himself having long 
before said in almost the same words, ov« éy@ buds Tods dadexa 
éFeheEdunv Kal €& bpyov els SudBoros éotw ; It is true that after 
the resurrection we read of “Thomas, one of the twelve,” but 
this refers to the body, as originally constituted, without any 
reference to character. The same may be said of St. Paul's 
statement, that our Lord, after his resurrection, was seen of the 
twelve, where the familiar name of the Apostolic body was used. 
But the case is different when the Lord is represented as saying 
not even buds Tods dHdexa, but Sadexa duas, with special com- 
mendation of their faithfulness. 

We now come to a passage, the last preserved by Clement, 
which alone bears any resemblance to anything in St. Peter’s 
canonical writings, if we except the slight similarity between 
the expression dia Tod dvduatos pou miotevew él Tov Sedr, iD 
the extract given last but one, and 1 Pet. i. 21, rods 80 adrod 
muatevovtas eis Scdv. In p. 678, having spoken of the use of 
figurative language by the prophets who foretold the coming of 
Christ and the mysteries of the Gospel, and remarked that our 
Lord’s disciples used parables as well as himself, he introduces 
St. Peter as speaking of himself and the other Apostles as fol- 
lows :—‘O ITérpos €v t@ xnpbypats Tepl Tav adtocTokwv déyov 
dnoiv' ‘“Hyueis 5é avarrvéavtes tas BiBdous, as elXopev Tov 
mpopyTav, & pev Sid tapaBoradv, & 5é 8? aivivypator, & 
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addevrinas Kal avrorekel tov Xpiotov "Inoody svoyatoytar, 
ebpopev Kal THY Tapovolay avrov, Kal Tov Odvatov, Kai Tov 
araupov, kal Tas NovTas KONaTES Tdcas, boas érolncay aiTS ot 
Tovdator, cat thy yepow, xal rH eis oipavods avddy pw, Tpd 
rod ‘Iepocddupa KticPivar, Kabws éyéyparto’ Tatra tadvra & 
Be avrov tabeiv, Kai pet avtov & éotar. Taira obv émuyvovtes 
imiarevoapev TO Oe@ Sia THV yeypaypévwr eis adrov. He says 
that he presently adds, éyvapev yap, Ori 0 Geds atta mpocérakev 
bvtws, Kal ovdév aTEp ypadis Néyouev. Jones is quite mistaken 
in supposing that predictions such as those of the Sibylline 
verses are here intended. The connexion in which the pas- 
sage is introduced, and the reference to Scripture at the con- 
clusion, plainly shew that the Old Testament prophecies were 
intended, and we think it pretty manifest that the writer had in 
his mind 1 Pet. i. 10, 11, in which the searching into the date 
and circumstances of the time to which the predictions of the 
prophets referred, might have suggested the mention of the 
parables and enigmas in which some of the predicted particulars 
were expressed. But, on the other hand, the @ € av@evtixads Kal 
avronebel tov Xpiotov “Incodv dvoyatovrwy is far from being 
conceived in the spirit of the same passage of St. Peter’s first 
Epistle, and such as the Apostle himself would scarcely have 
sad. The quotation tadta tdvra & &e avrov Twabeiv, kal per’ 
aitov & éorar seems also derived from the same passage of the 
first Epistle, ra eis Xpuorov waOjpara, cal Tas peta tadra S0o€as. 
But we may be sure St. Peter himself would never have thought 
of referring to his own words in so needless a way, and intro- 
ducing the reference by xaOas éyéyparrto. The words 1po Tod 
‘Tepocodupa «tic Ova are also an evident mark of the apocryphal 
character of the extract. The supposition that the new Jeru- 
salem -is here intended, is quite unwarrantable, and Grabe would 
scarcely have imagined it, except to get rid of the absurdity of 
saying that the particulars of our Saviour’s history and passion 
had been predicted before the building of Jerusalem. This, 
however, seems to be the only meaning which can reasonably 
be assigned to the words, and we may be sure St. Peter would 
never have referred the more exact and minute predictions 
relating to Christ, such as are found in the Psalms and later 
prophets, to a period prior to the building of Jerusalem. The 
notion, also, that the Apostles had become believers from observ- 
ing the agreement between the prophecies and the particulars of 
our Saviour’s sufferings, resurrection and ascension, is contrary 
to the fact that their faith had been established by the miracles 
before these events took place at all, and afterwards by the fact of 
the resurrection itself. It could surely not have found expression 
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in the lips of that Apostle, who had himself, before those events, 
witnessed the good confession which obtained for him the testi. 
mony ¢u es Petrus, however their faith may have been confirmed 
when the Saviour “opened their understanding, that they might 
understand the Scripture, and said unto them, thus it is written,” 
kal ovtws ee mabeiv tov Xpiotov, kai avacrivar ex vexpar, 
Thus the apocryphal character of the extract of the Kypuyya 
ITérpov, which bears almost the only resemblance to the canoni- 
cal writings of St. Peter is no less evident than that of the 
passages that are plainly derived from St. Paul’s Epistles. 

These are all the remains of this writing preserved by 
Clement. Two or three other sentences supposed to belong to 
it are extant. One of these is a saying quoted by Gregory of 
Nazianzum,* Kdpvovea Wuyi éyyis éots cod, pnal trov Cavpa- 
cwwrata rA€ywv 6 Ilérpos. Gregory does not say from what 
writing ascribed to St. Peter this saying is taken ; the expression 
gnoi tov implies that he did not recollect from what source it 
was derived, and only quoted the words from memory. We have 
already noticed in our former paper on St. Peter’s Epistles the 
metrical sound of the words, which a slight emendation restores 
to a perfect iambic :— 

Puyn 58 xdpvous’ eyyts éore tod Scod. 

And considering that Gregory was not sure of the source from 
whence they were taken, and that the commendation, davyacw- 
Tata Néywv, was more likely to be given to a profane writer, in 
whose mouth such a saying would be more remarkable than in 
a Christian’s, we venture on another emendation, and suggest 
that 0 mourns should be read instead of o Ilétpos. Ignatius’ 
has éyyds payalpas éyyds Ocov, wetakd Onplwv perakd Ocod. But 
the form of Gregory’s quotation forbids our supposing that it 
was derived from this. 

There is another quotation alleged to be taken from St. 
Peter by Gregory, which his commentator, Nicetas,’ says was 
taken from the Apostolical Constitutions, but which does not at 
present exist in any part of them. But as it is given more fully 
by J. Damascenus as from the Doctrina Petri, it is probably 
from the Kypvypya. Grabe, |. c., gives the passage as quoted by 
J. Damascenus, as follows :—IIXovcws éxeivds éotw 0 Todos 
€hedv, Kal 0 KaTa God pipnow éemdidods, e& dv Eyer. eds yA 
TavTa Taow edwKev Ex THY aVTOD KTIGuaToV. Yuvere 1 Tov- 
vot drt Siaxoveiv dpetrete, NaBdvTes Treiova Hv avrol ypntere. 
MaOere dru érépous Aelrres TA bpiv Tepiacevovta’ aicyuvOnrte KaT- 
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byovres GAOT pia pipnoacbe icornTa GEod, Kal ovdels Etat Tévns. 
this passage might also be paralleled with some sentences in 
St. Paul’s Epistles, though the resemblance is not so striking as 
in the passages already corfsidered. It may allowed to stand or 
fall with the rest, as may also the last sentence supposed to be 
from the Kypuvyya, which (cumenius’ quotes in reference to 
what St. James says of “the effectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man.” He says that, if while others pray for us, 
we give ourselves up to evil, we counteract the efficacy of their 
prayers, Kal yiverau eh myiv rd Tod paxaplov Ilétpov. Els 
oikodouav Kal els KaSaipdv, ovdév @pérncev 7 KoTrovs. This 
sentence will remind the reader of St. Paul’s words in Gal. ii. 
18, though they are differently applied; i yap & xatédvoa tadta 
ma oikodoue, TapaBarny éwavtov cuvicrnut. These are all the 
remains of the Knpuyua ITérpov preserved in the original Greek. 

In the preface to Origen’s work, wep adpydv, as translated 
by Ruffinus, mention is made of the Doctrina Petri, which was 
doubtless the same as the Anjpuyya, in which we are informed 
that our Saviour is represented as saying to the disciples, guod 
non sit demonium incorporeum. This saying is also to be found 
among the fragments of another apocryphal writing, the Gospel 
of the Nazarenes, as well as in the epistle to the Smyrneans of 
Ignatius, who is supposed by Jerome’ to have borrowed it from 
that Gospel, though Eusebius says he does not know whence he 
derived it. ‘The words of the Gospel, as translated by Jerome, 
are as follow :—Ego vero et post resurrectionem eum in carne vidi, 
et credo quia sit, et quando venit ad Petrum et ad eos qui cum 
Petro erant, dixit eis: Ecce palpate me et videte, quia non sum 
demonium incorporale ; et statim tetigerunt eum et crediderunt. 
The words of Ignatius himself’ are thus :—éyo yap cal weta THY 
dvactacw év capkt avtov ola Kal mustedm dvta. Kal bre mpos 
robs rept [érpov HrOev, Ey adrois AdBeTe, Wnradiaoarté pe, Kat 
ere, Stu ov eiui darwoviov dompatov. Kal evOds avrod iravto 
kal érictevoav, kpatwbévres TH capkl avrod Kal TO IIvevpare. 
Now, we think it plain that Ignatius did not borrow this from the 
Gospel of the Nazarenes. If he borrowed at all, it was not merely 
the saying that the Lord was not dacwovov dowparor, but the entire 
passage from éy@ yap, and it is impossible to suppose that Igna- 
tius should have taken what purports to be a statement of per- 
sonal observation by the writer of the Gospel, and adopted it as 
an expression of his own experience. If he wished to state his 
own personal knowledge and belief, he did not need to adopt the 
language of another writer expressing his personal observation. 
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Nor could Ignatius have supposed that o/éa represented any He. 
brew or Syriac word that might have been rendered vidi by Je. 
rome, while, on the contrary, the writer or an interpolator of the 
Hebrew Gospel, imperfectly acquainted with Greek, might natu. 


rally have supposed that the ofda of Ignatius, as a form of ¢dw,- 


might be translated by the word which required vidi in Jerome's 
translation. It is evident that all are the original words of Igna. 
tius down to the saying which is attributed to our Lord, which 
doubtless was current as part of the traditional Gospel, or formed 
part of one of the many written narratives which, as we learn 
from St. Luke, must have been in circulation. Why Ignatius 
chose to quote the Saviour’s words in this form in preference to 
that given by St. Luke is plain enough. In the preceding 
chapter, referring to those who said that our Lord suffered only 
in appearance, he had just said, Aéyovow TO Soxely aitiy 
metrovOévat, avTol Td Soxeiv dvtes’ Kabas Ppovovow Kal cupBr- 
ceTat avtois, odow aowparos Kal Saovxois. Whether Igna. 
tius adopted this latter word of himself, for the sake of its 
double meaning, or it had already been employed, as we might 
infer from the words xaOas ¢dpovodow, by people of docetic 
notions, to illustrate the supposed incorporeal nature of the 
Saviour’s manifestation on earth, there is no doubt that the 
word would naturally occur to persons of a philosophizing ten- 
dency, to whom the Sa/uwv of Socrates might seem to offer an 
apt illustration. Then there is undoubted evidence that the 
word was used to denote the soul or disembodied spirit of man, 
as in Asch., Eum. 297, avaipatov Booknua, Sapovwv crud 
Eustath. ap. Steph., Thes., Saiuwv évtavia 4) yuyn, Kata tovs 
batepov copods, O41 Saipova Kal tHhv év éExdot@ avOpwre@ wuyi 
éreyov, Lucian, De Luctu, €acov avarratcacba tod paxapirov 
daiuovas, where the word answers to the Latin manes, in imi- 
tation of which the plural form has apparently been used. 
Josephus (Bel. Jud. vii. 63) says Ta yap Kadovpeva daipovia, 
tadta 5& movnpav éotw avOpwrwv mvevpata, Tois Caow Else 
dvoueva, x.7.X. It is probably only .with reference to their 
possessing living people that he speaks of them as the souls 
of wicked men. In Luke iv. 33, rvevya Sapoviov axabaprov 
answers to mvevwa axdbaprov in Mark i. 23. The adjective 
with Sacuovov in the one case, as with wvevpa in the other, 
shews that by itself the former denotes a good or evil spirit 
indifferently just as the latter, though as it was only evil spirits 
that.possessed other people, the word was usually taken in an ill 
sense in the Gospels. Ignatius, on account of this acceptation 
in a bad sense, used the adjective Sacuovixois, whether it had 
been employed by the Docete themselves or not; and then, 
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having used this word, he would naturally be led to quote the 
Lord’s words after his resurrection in the form of dacpomov 
dowpatoy, instead of the simple mvevya of Luke xxiv. 39, 
either being an adequate representative of the Syriac word 
actually used by Christ himself. And so in the Syriac version 
of this passage of Ignatius as quoted by Eusebius (see Cureton’s 
Ignatius, p. 59), Saudvioyv dowparoy is translated Ly Lud 
, the word for veda in the Syriac version of Luke xxiv. 
39, being also Lu03. The expression Saiudviov domparov seems 
to have been in familiar use with persons who speculated on such 
subjects. Thus in Clement’s ’Ezvropai é« trav Seoddrov, p. 791 
D.:—ra Saypovia adodparta eipntat, ovK @s cHua wn Exyovra’ exer 
yap Kal oxHua'—aXN’ ws Tm pos ovyKpiow Tov cwlopévov TopaTov 
mevpatiKav oxia dvta, acwpata eipnrat. And again, p. 800 
B., ro Trupds TO wey TMUATLKOV, TwpaTwY aTTETAL TaYTwV" TO 
8 xabapov Kal dcwpatov, dcwudtwv daciv arrecOa, olov da1- 
povov. The writer of the Kypuyya Ilétpov may have borrowed 
the saying of our Lord in this form from Ignatius himself, whose 
manner of describing the assembled disciples, as they were stand- 
ing about St. Peter and listening to his account of the Lord’s 
appearance to him, rods zrepi ITérpov, would have suggested that 
this was some special communication to St. Peter in particular, 
and therefore suitable to be introduced into his account of that 
Apostle’s teaching ; or else it may have been derived from the 
Gospel of the Nazarenes, into which it crept from Ignatius. 
That the latter is more probable will presently appear, as it 
will be seen that there are other points of resemblance between 
this Gospel and the Doctrina Petri, if, as it appears, the refer- 
ence to which we now proceed to advert is to that document. 
The treatise De Rebaptismate, printed with the works of 
Cyprian, condemns as spurious a book which it calls Pauli 
Predicatio. Rigaltius substitutes Petri for Pauli; but the change 
was unnecessary, as we shall see reason to think that the names 
of both Apostles were included in the original title of the 
Kipvyya, which being sometimes for brevity called after St. 
Peter only, may also have been sometimes named in like manner 
after St. Paul alone. However this may have been, the par- 
ticulars which the anonymous author cites from amongst the 
many absurd and shameless inventions with which he says it 
abounds, are justly relied on by him as proving the spuriousness 
of the work. One of these instances is that it represents our 
Lord contra omnes Scripturas, et de peccato proprio confitentem, 
qui solus omnino nihil deliquit, et ad accipiendum Johannis bap- 
tisma pene invitum a matre sud Marid compulsum. This coincides 
with an extract from the Gospel of the Nazarenes, which 
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Jerome’ has given as follows :—Ecce mater Domini et fratres ejus 
dicebant ei, Joannes Baptista baptizat in remissionem peccatorum, 
eamus ut baptizemur ab eo; dixit autem eis, Quid peccavi, uf 
vadam et baptizer ab eo? nisi forte hoc ipsum quod dixi igno. 
rantia est. It will be observed that what in the Gospel is equiva. 
lent to a denial of having sinned, except on the supposition of 
an ignorance which it might be alleged was, notwithstanding, 
not admitted, seems improved in the Predicatio into an actual 
confession of sin. Another particular mentioned by this author 
is the fire seen upon the water at the time of the Saviour’s 
baptism, a circumstance mentioned by Justin Martyr also. Our 
author says it was mentioned in no Gospel; in none of the 
canonical Gospels he probably meant, as the Ebionite Gospel, 
a corrupted form of the Gospel of the Nazarenes, or from which 
the latter was derived, makes mention, according to Epiphanius, 
that after our Lord’s baptism and the descent of the Spirit in 
the form of a dove and the voice from heaven, eds mrepséhaprpe 
Tov ToTov pas wéya. This mention of the light at the time of 
our Lord’s baptism affords another indication that there existed 
some connexion between the Gospel of the Nazarenes and the 
Predicatio Petri. The third particular mentioned by this 
treatise as contained in the Predicatio is that St. Peter and St. 
Paul, post conlationem evangelii in Hierusalem, et mutuam alter. 
cationem, et rerum agendarum dispositionem, postremo in Urbe 
quasi tunc primum invicem sibi esse cognitos. In Rome is meant 
of course by in Urbe, and this alone would suffice to shew the 
apocryphal character of the writing to which it belongs. 

Lastly, Lactantius/ tells us that Petrus et Paulus Rome pre- 
dicaverunt, et ea predicatio in memoriam scripta permansit. He 
says that, amongst other remarkable particulars, alia mira, they 
told, ut post breve tempus immitteret Deus regem, qui expugnaret 
Judeos et civitates eorum solo adequaret, ipsos autem fame sitique 
confectos obsideret. Tum fore, ut corporibus suorum vescerentur, 
et consumerent se invicem. Postremo ut capti venirent in manus 
hostium ; et in conspectu suo vexari acerbissime conjuges suas 
cernerent, et violari et prostitui virgines ; diripi pueros; allidi 
parvulos ; omnia denique igni ferroque vastari ; captivos in per- 
petuum terris suis exterminari ; eo quod exultaverint super aman- 
tissimum et probatissimum Dei filium. It is more marvellous that 
Lactantius should have classed this alleged prediction with the 
alia mira contained in this report of the Apostles’ preaching, than . 
that they, or any ordinary person acquainted with our Lord’s pre- 
diction of the destruction of Jerusalem during the life-time of the 
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then existing generation, and knowing the customary horrors of 
the siege and capture of a great city, should have anticipated the 
fulfilment of the Saviour’s prophecy as just at hand, and described 
itin terms such as Lactantius has thought it worth while to repeat. 
We have thus gone through all that has remained of the so- 
called Knjpuvyya Mérpov, and have discussed it at length, as it was 
certainly regarded with respect by some of the ancients, and is 
supposed by Grabe to contain a true report of St. Peter’s 
preaching, composed by one of his disciples soon after his decease. 
We think we have shewn its spurious character by sufficient 
evidence, and on grounds mainly different from those relied on 
by Jones. The passage of Lactantius, in which the preaching of 
the two Apostles is spoken of as if reported conjointly, and the 
mention of the Predicatio Pauli in the anonymous work De Re- 
baptismate, coupled with the comparison we have instituted be- 
tween so much of the Kypvyya and the New Testament writings, 
will probably suggest to the reader the true nature and origin of 
the work. Some person, familiar with the New Testament writ- 
ings, and more particularly with the Epistles of St. Paul, resolved 
to compose a book which should purport to contain a conspectus 
of the preaching of the two Apostles. Whether or not he was 
possessed of any traditional reminiscences of their oral teaching, 
as many such no doubt must have been in circulation, it appears 
certain from what has remained of the work, that he mainly 
compiled it from his recollections of their canonical writings. 
In doing this, he had sufficient caution not to copy directly, but 
he freely used the phraseology and expressed the ideas which 
his memory supplied. And then, partly on account of the very 
great proportion which the Pauline Epistles bear to the two 
Epistles of St. Peter (and perhaps only the first was known to 
the writer), and partly, perhaps, from a greater familiarity with 
St. Paul’s writings, the Pauline element came to predominate so 
largely as we have seen in this composition. The title having 
been originally The Preaching of Peter and Paul, the latter name 
may have been commonly dropped for the sake of brevity, and 
the work generally quoted as the Kypvyya Uérpov. The small 
proportion which St. Peter’s writings bear to the other parts of 
the New Testament would naturally predispose ecclesiastical 
authors to enlarge as much as possible the extent of the remains 
of so eminent an Apostle; and thus uncritical writers like Clement 
would come to quote the work as if it were mainly St. Peter’s. 
XII. There is extant a letter purporting to be from St. Peter 
to James, Bishop of Jerusalem, in reference to what he calls his 
BiBdou knpvyydrwv, which plural form of the title already creates 
a suspicion of spuriousness. This Epistle is too long for us to 
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copy it here; the reader will find it in Jones’s work on the 
Canon. It assumes that St. James had got possession of these 
books, and earnestly entreats (4£@ xal déouar) that he would not 
communicate them to any one, whether a Gentile or one of their 
own nation, until he had well proved him and found him de. 
serving of such a privilege ; just as Moses delivered his books to 
the seventy elders, by means of which precaution the Jews were 
preserved from falling into error through the discrepancies of the 
Scripture, the traditions forming a rule handed down by the se. 
venty elders for the reconciliation of such discrepancies and the 
right handling of the Scriptures. He recommends the like caution 
and secrecy with regard to his own books, in the apprehension, 
not founded, as he says, on any prophetic foreknowledge, but occa- 
sioned by what had already taken place, that his books would 
be misinterpreted ; for some of the Gentiles had already rejected 
his teaching in favour of the observance of the law (ro 8’ éyoi 
voupov Kkyipvyya) according to the teaching of a certain enemy 
of his, which he describes as dvopov cal ddrvapwdn. And he com- 
plains that some, even while he was yet living, had attempted 
by various interpretations to construe these discourses of his in 
a sense favourable to the abrogation of the law, as if he were 
himself of the same opinion, though he had not openly avowed 
it; imputing to him sentiments that he had never thought of; 
and if they did this with such boldness while he was yet living, 
what would they not do after he was gone? Accordingly, he 
again beseeches him to use caution after the example of Moses 
and the seventy, in order that men might keep the faith, interpret- 
ing everything according to his tradition. Having thus honestly 
told him his mind, he bids him do as he thinks well himself. 
Now we may observe that St. Peter certainly never would 
have adduced in favour of the precaution and reserve recom- 
mended in this letter the fiction of Moses delivering his books to 
the seventy to be interpreted in accordance with a tradition 
which they were to hand down, and to be imparted only to those 
who should be found qualified to interpret them according to 
this tradition. The apprehension lest his own book should be 
misinterpreted and perverted, is perhaps a clumsy imitation of 
what is said in the second Epistle of St. Peter respecting the 
wresting of St. Paul’s Epistles, or of some things in them that 
are hard to be understood, as of the other Scriptures, by the un- 
learned and unstable ; but in a very different spirit, as is evident 
from the absence of any recommendation of reserve in the ca- 
nonical Epistle, which on the contrary commends the prophetic 
Scriptures to the study of its readers, as themselves a light 
shining in a dark place. The Ebionite character of the letter 1s 
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also a palpable evidence of its apocryphal nature. This was not 
the case with the Ayjpuyya ITétpov, which, as we have seen, pro- 
hibits worshipping after the manner of the Jews no less than of 
the Greeks. The 60 €uod voummov xipvyya of the letter is not 
this work which is all through mentioned in the plural, B/Bro 
mpvywatwv, but denotes the preaching of the Apostle in general, 
alleged to be in favour of the observance of the law. Jones is 
therefore mistaken in thinking that the Kypvyya was also 
Ebionite. The design of the letter was evidently to counteract 
its anti-Judaizing tendency in some quarter where it was re- 
ceived as genuine. It was certainly not the work of the same 
person as the Kypvyya, differing from it as well as from the 
canonical Epistles in its entire tone, style, and character. 

In speaking of the extant apocryphal writings ascribed to St. 
Peter, it can scarcely be necessary to advert to another Epistle 
which bears his name, we mean that which Pope Stephen III. 
sent to Pepin and his sons, imploring their assistance against 
the Lombards. This letter, written as from the other world, 
and appealing to Pepin for assistance, ne (quod absit) corpus 
meum, quod pro Domino Jesu Christo tormenta perpessum est, et 
domus mea, ubi per Dei preceptionem requiescit, ab eis contami- 
netur, was only, as Fabricius thinks, a passionate and emphatic 
way of seeking the desired assistance; and one can scarcely sup- 
pose that Pepin believed, or Stephen intended he should believe, 
it was a genuine Epistle from St. Peter himself. It will suffice, 
therefore, to refer the reader who wishes to see the document, to 
Baronius, who gives it at length, anno 755, remarking in refer- 
ence to this proceeding of the Pope, guid enim importuna et impe- 
riosa necessitas intentatum preterit vel inexpertum relinquit ? 

XIII. Having thus dispatched the pretended Epistles, we 
must advert to one or two sentences of the so-called Apocalypse 
of St. Peter, which have been preserved by Clement of Alex- 
andria in the "Exdoyal €« tov mpopytixav, and to which Grabe 
thinks we should refer the prediction of the horrors attending on 
the siege and destruction of Jerusalem, which, as we have seen, 
Lactantius ascribes to the Predicatio Petri et Pauli. His reason 
for this evidently is, that it seems to him to afford a means of ex- 
plaining some of the ridiculous sayings of the pretended Apoca- 
lypse. But a desire to humour Grabe’s tenderness towards this 
production should not weigh against the positive testimony of 
so early a writer as Lactantius, who assigns the prediction to 
the then extant Predicatio. But while we sce no reason to 
assign this to the Apocalypse of St. Peter, we shall include in 
that work a sentence which has not been thought to belong to 
it, but is attributed by Grabe to some other apocryphal writing. 
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The sentence to which we refer is in p. 806 D.: 4 pag nat 
ta Bpépn ta éxtebévra THMEhOvY mapadidocba, ayyéeho, bd’ of 
madevecOal te kal av&ew" Kal écovrat, pyoiv, ws ot éExaTov éray 
évrada muctol. We do not suppose that the latter sentence is 
attributed to the same Scripture as the former; the repetition 
of dol, and the resumption presently with 61d xat ITérpos, seem 
to imply that it was taken from a different source, and it appears 
to be a memoriter quotation from Isaiah lxv. 20, just as the 
sentence which follows is succeeded by another quotation from a 
different source. But the first sentence we think the reader 
will presently see, is from the Apocalypse which the author calls 
ypady equally with the authentic Scriptures. He then resumes 
as follows:—6w xal Ilétpos év tn atroxadinper dnal, Kai do- 
Tpamn Tupos THd@oa aro THY Bpehav Exeivwv, Kal TAHcoOoVCE 
Tovs opOarpovs Tov yuvaixav. Here by éxeivwy it is evident 
that the Bpédn éxrePevra first spoken of are referred to, and the 
lightning darting from them and smiting the eyes of the women, 
seems to denote the glory with which they should be invested 
at the day of judgment, in connexion with which the quota- 
tions are introduced, which glory should then, as it were, smite 
the eyes of the women who had exposed theni. This sentence, 
like the former, is then supported by a quotation from another 
source, and in like manner given from memory, ézel 6 Sixaws 
as omwOnp Sia Kadrduns éxraprer Kal Kxpwet €Ovn, taken from 
Sirac. iii.7, 8. After a considerable digression, the reference to the 
Apocalypse is resumed thus :—adrixa 0 Ilérpos év 7 atroxadinpa 
gnoiv, Ta Bpéhy eEapBrwbérta, tis apelvovos ecopeva ‘reipas, 
TavTa ayyékw Thuerovyw Tapadidocba, iva ywooews peTada- 
Bovra, Tis apeivovos TUYN povis, TaBovTa & av érrabev Kal ev ao- 
pate yevoueva’ Ta dé ErEpa, povns THs cwTnpias TevE|eTaL ws NdiK- 
npéva €denBévta, Kal pever dvev KoNdoEwWS, TOUTO yépas AaBovTa. 
Now Grabe maintains that the extract from the Apocalypse ends 
at meipas, the rest having been previously referred to as taken 
from some other apocryphal writing. He alludes of course to 
the first sentence quoted above respecting the Bpédn éxrebévra. 
This, however, is not ascribed to another writer, but simply to 
the Scripture, in which no doubt Theodotus included the so- 
called Apocalypse of St. Peter; and it is strange how Grabe 
could have supposed that the Bpédn e£auPrwGevru were the 
same as the Bpépn éxreOévra. These latter are the ra érepa of 
the passage last quoted. The abortive infants though to ex- 
perience, not @ better lot as Grabe and Jones seem to think, but 
the better, that is, salvation, Tis dapelvovos éodueva trelpas, yet 
not having suffered on earth, must first suffer what they should 
have suffered had they lived. The others, infants that have been 
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exposed, are admitted without suffering to the mansions of sal- 
vation, obtaining this reward without punishment, through pity 
for the wrong they have endured. Plainly the entire passage 
is from the same source, and the account of what is to be the 
lot of the @repa plainly shews that the first sentence quoted 
belongs to the same passage. The whole thus restored to its 
integrity, concludes as follows :—T6 S€ yada Tov yuvaikay peov 
dro TOV pacTav Kat Tnyvipevov, pnolv o Uérpos év TH atroxa- 
hiper, yevvnces Onpla rewTAaA capKopdya, Kal avatpéxovTa eis 
auras katecOlex. The reason why the Apocalypse is again re- 
ferred to as the source of this latter quotation, is not that the 
previous words were not taken from it, as they evidently were, 
but perhaps that there was a portion omitted after AaSovra, so 
that the passage commencing with rd 6¢ ydAa comes in as a 
fresh quotation. The punishment of the abortive infants seemed 
to Grabe so contrary to the Catholic doctrine, and is so much 
at variance with all that the Holy Scripture might lead us to 
expect, as well as abhorrent to common sense, that it is no 
wonder that in his desire to pay respect to this document, he 
should feel disposed to assign it to a different author ; while for 
the same reason he contrives an expedient which seems to him 
to give a rational explanation of the remaining parts. Contrary 
to the testimony of Lactantius, he proposes to refer the passage 
relating to the sufferings that should attend on the destruction 
of Jerusalem, which has been already cited, not to the Predi- 
catio, but to the Apocalypse of St. Peter. The extract with 
which he supposes the citation of this latter work in the ’"Exdoyai 
to commence, namely, that which speaks of the light from the 
infants smiting the eyes of the women, he supposes to be sig- 
nificant of their consternation when, according to the passage 
quoted by Lactantius, they should behold the destruction of 
their children, diripi pueros, allidi parvulos. The next quota- 
tion he limits to the intimation that abortive infants should 
experience a better lot, namely, than those that should be thus 
destroyed ; and the carnivorous animals formed from the milk 
flowing from the women’s breasts, are people who in con- 
sequence of the famine occasioned by the siege, were to devour 
their own mothers, by whose milk they had been nourished 
in their infancy, according to the words of the same prediction, 
fore ut corporibus suorum vescerentur, et consumerent se invicem ! 
As an alternative of this notable interpretation, he will allow 
us to regard these extracts as altogether interpolations by Theo- 
dotus or other heretics, provided we do not discard the Apoca- 
lypse of St. Peter, a document which in Sozomen’s time was 
read in some churches of Palestine on Good Friday. Whether 
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these were orthodox or heretic we are not informed by Sozomen, 
but he clearly pronounces the book to have been regarded b 
the ancients, @s v000s mavred@s, and it was reckoned by Euse- 
bius in the same class of vd@0v. Theodotus, however, appears 
to have had nothing to do with the "Exdoyal é« t&v tmpodn- 
Tixa@v, Which seems to have been the work that Clement promised 
in the seventh book of the Stromata, p. 699 B:, trav dé éFewn 
TOV TpopyTiKav él Tov TapovTos ovK eriuvncOncducla, KaTd 
Tods émuxalpous ToTrovs vatepov tais ypahais ovyypnoopuevo, 
and was a collection from various writings, with Clement’s 
comments interposed. There is no reason to doubt that the 
extracts he gives from the so-called Apocalypse of St. Peter 
really belong to that document, which certainly does not appear 
to be much improved by Grabe’s explanation. The light from 
the children smiting the eyes of the women, plainly denotes the 
way in which the guilty mothers should be affected when at 
the judgment, in connexion with which Clement cites the 
passage, they should behold the glorified children that they 
had exposed. Clement’s comment on the concluding passage, 
which speaks of carnivorous animals formed from the milk flow- 
ing from the women’s breasts, is that the writer, designing to 
teach that punishments are the consequence of sins, represents 
them as springing from the sins themselves, dia tas amaprias 
yivecOar tas Kordoes SiddoKnwv, Ex TOV adpapTtiov yevrvacba 
auras gnoiv, It would appear from this, that Clement pos- 
sibly did not understand the words in a gross material sense, 
but rather as indicating the gnawing of remorse, by which the 
women should be punished for the exposure of their children 
and the consequent guilty waste of the nutriment intended for 
their support. Still there is an air of materialism in the cir- 
cumstantial and absurd minuteness of the description, the flow- 
ing of the milk, its coagulation, the @npia AerTa capKopaya 
bred by it, and the way in which these run back upon the women 
to devour them, that is very unlike our Lord’s figure of the 
worm that dieth not, or St. Paul’s reference to the serpents by 
which the people were bitten, which Clement adduces in illustra- 
tion of this passage of the so-called Apocalypse of St. Peter. 
And this character of minute materialism seems to take it alto- 
gether out of the class of Scriptural figures, and may be regarded 
as a very decided indication of its apocryphal origin. But a 
more indisputable evidence of this is the representation of the 
abortive infants as undergoing the sufferings which they should 
have endured on earth if they had lived. And these sufferings 
must have been regarded as penal and not disciplinary ; for the 
exposed infants are exempted from punishment, péver dvev 
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roddcews, on account of the injury which they suffered on 
earth, which surely could not have been supposed to serve the 
purpose of discipline at their time of life. 

XIV. There was once a gospel ascribed to St. Peter, in 
addition to that of St. Mark for which he was supposed to have 
supplied the materials. But, as no part of this Gospel has come 
down to us, it does not concern us to discuss its history. The 
same may be said of the Judicium Petri mentioned by Jerome 
and Ruffinus, if this were not the same as the Predicatio, 
mpvyya, in a contracted form xpya, having, according to 
Grabe’s supposition, been read as xpiua. There existed, also, a 
book or books, called the Mepiodou Mérpov, Itinerarium Petri 
and Acta Petri. The former are now wholly lost, except so far 
as they may have been identical with the so-called Recognitions 
of Clement, a work with which, as not pretending St. Peter’s 
authorship, we have no concern. Of the Acta Petri, there re- 
mains but one sentence. Isidore of Pelusium, in his Letter to 
Aphrodisius, ii. 99, discusses an objection which some one had 
made to the hyperbolical manner of speaking in John xxi. 25. 
Having justified that as such, he then proposes one or two ex- 
planations by which the hyperbole might be got rid of entirely. 
One was, that the Evangelist was speaking in this place not 
merely of the works of Christ performed while he was on earth, 
but of the works of the Son of God throughout all creation from 
its commencement. The other is that St. John speaks more 
particularly with reference to the greatness and sublimity of 
the Saviour’s doctrines, the word ywpijocau being used im the 
sense of receive or comprehend, which he illustrates by reference 
to several passages of the New Testament. In explaining this 
interpretation, he says, of pev ody amootohko & éywpnoav 
eypapav, xaOws IIétpos 6 Kxopudpaios tod yopod év tais éavrod 
mpageor capds amrepyvato, & éywpyjoaper eypdryrapev, 6 Se 
Koomos ovdé Ta ypapevta éxapnoev’ Oo yap hiroxypywaTtos ovK 
eyopnae Tov Tepl THS axTnmoovyns Oyov" vd’ O Aayvos, K.T.r. 

ow, it is plain that the words ascribed here to St. Peter are 
merely & éywpryjcapev éypayapyev. The words following, 6 dé 
koowos x.T.d., are evidently the author’s, being put in opposition 
to of wer ody aroctoAot, with which he commences, and of which 
they are clearly the drddoc1s. With regard, however, to the 
alleged authorship of this brief sentence, hard as it is to form a 
judgment from so minute a specimen, we may remark that it 
bears a very suspicious resemblance to St. Paul’s words in 1 Cor. 
xv. 3, mapédwxa yap tiv év mpwrows, 0 Kai TapédaBov, and St. 
John’s First Ep., i. 3, 6 éwpdxapev cal axnxdapev atraryyéddopev. 
If the succeeding words, 0 5& xoopos, were attributable to the 
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same document, they would be a plain imitation of John xxi, 
25, a gospel not written till after St. Peter’s martyrdom. 

Grabe assigns to the Acta Petri the saying which Clement 
of Alexandria,’ ascribes to St. Peter, as addressed by him to 
his wife, when he beheld her carried to execution, péuvno’ & airy 
tod Kupiov. But, as Clement does not say from what source 
this was derived, but speaks of it as a tradition, daci, there is 
no ground to suppose that it existed in the so-called Acta Petri, 
The saying of our Lord, dvwOev péd\rAw oravpodabar, which is 
supposed to have been contained in the same book, as addressed 
to St. Peter a short time before his martyrdom, is attributed b 
Origen to the Acts of St. Paul. It is, therefore, doubtful if 
more than a vestige of the Acta Petri, if a work distinct from 
the Recognitions of Clement just mentioned, now exists. 

A great many sayings ascribed to St. Peter are, of course, 
to be found in other apocryphal apostolical histories, such as that 
of the Pseudo-Abdias, or Acta Petri et Pauli given by Tischen- 
dorf, in his Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha. But these do not 
pretend St. Peter’s authorship, and it would be going out of our 
way to discuss them. We may just mention a few indications 
of the apocryphal nature of the speeches attributed to these 
apostles in the latter work. Thus, when St. Paul had come to 
Rome, a concourse of Jewish and Gentile Christians resorted to 
him, who (ch. xxviii.) reproached one another on account of 
their origin. The apostle is represented as bidding them lay 
aside such contention, od ydp éotw mpocwrodAn ia Tapa TO 
Gee" Soo év vouw iaptov, Kata vowov KpiOncovTar, Kal doo 
GvOMwS HwapTov, avoyws atodovvtTa. This quotation from the 
Epistle to the Romans, copied almost verbatim, and put into the 
mouth of St. Peter as an original saying addressed to these 
Roman Christians, is a pretty evident mark of the fictitious 
character of the speech in which it occurs. 

In ch, xxix., to give an air of being in character, St. Peter 
is made to say, dxovcate, adeAgol, Tov dyiov mvevpatos Teph TOD 
Tlatpudpyov Aavid érayyedapuévov Stu ék Kaptod Tis KoiMas 
cod TeOjoetar eri Tod Opdvov cov, in manifest imitation of St. 
Peter’s words (Acts ii. 29, 30). In the same speech, # éxxAyola, 
Hris amido ov« exer ode pawov may be suspected as an imita- 
tion of Eph. v. 27, while the quotation, “The Lord sware and 
will not repent, Thou art a priest for ever, after the order of 
Melchizedec,” so frequently repeated in the Epistle to the He- 
brews, we may well suspect was derived from that source. 

When the two Apostles were confronted with Simon Magus 
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(ch. 54), St. Paul is made to say, without any reason whatever 
why he should have mentioned the circuit in which he had 
preached, KikAw amd ‘Iepovoadij kcal péxps tod *IddupiKod 
mem\npwxa TOV oyov THs eipjvys, a manifestly designed imita- 
tion of Rom. xv. 19. And then, in similar imitation of Gal. i. 
1, he says that his doctrine was communicated to him, ov« 
ar avOporrav, ovdé 8. avOp@rov adda Sia’ Inood Xpiorod. And 
the comparison of Simon Magus to Jannes and Jambres in the 
same speech is in like manner suspicious. 

In ch. lx., St. Peter’s alleged words, cal yap éyévovto mpd huav 
yevdoypiotor, as Kal 6 Yiuwv, wevdarroctonvo Sé Kai wevdo- 
mpophrat, in manifest imitation of 2 Pet. ii. 1, may be regarded 
as evidence that the writer of this history considered the second 
Epistle to be genuine, and resorted to this imitation to give 
character to the speech he attributed to St. Peter; while the 
concluding sentence of ch. Ixix., in which the two Apostles say 
to Simon, pndérore ein cor Karas, Siwwv paye Kal ixplas 
avayeore may be also regarded as an imitation of St. Peter’s 
words to Simon in Acts viii. 23. 

XV. The last document to which we are about to advert is 
the Apostolical Constitutions. This work is for the most part 
written in the person of the Apostles collectively, with an occa- 
sional introduction of one speaking singularly, when any circum- 
stance personal to that one is mentioned, as in the account 
of the conversation respecting our Lord’s betrayal, (v. 14) ; 
éxdorou tuav éyovtos Mite eyo; Kal tod Kuplov cwmavtos, 
dvacras eyo, els Tav Sw@dexa, pirovpevos TEiov THV AAAwV K.T.r. 
The eighth book, however, represents the twelve Apostles, 
St. Paul, James the Bishop, and the other elders, and the seven 
deacons as assembled, and introduces each Apostle separately 
delivering a constitution. The first of these is assigned to St. 
Peter; but it can hardly be thought that the writer intended or 
expected them to be received as a genuine deliverance by the 
several Apostles. He seems to have adopted this as a transparent 
fiction with which he adorned his statement of ecclesiastical 
constitutions. At any rate, he did not take the slightest pains 
to give a colour of reality to his representation, for amongst the 
Apostles introduced as speaking we find, (ch. xii.), St. James 
the son of Zebedee ; dnt 8%) kayo "IdxwBos, 6 dderpds Iwdvvov 
tod ZeBedaiov. And yet circumstances are referred to which 
were certainly subsequent to his decease, as, for instance, the 
attempt of the sons of Sceva to cast out evil spirits (ch. ii.). 
The Gospels, as if already existing and collected, are directed by 
St. Peter to be laid on the head of the person to be ordained 
bishop (ch. 4), and “our Epistles, the Acts, and the Gospels,” to 
be read in the churches (ch. 5). Heb. xii. 2, quoted in ch. 1, etav- 
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pov vUTéuewev aicytvns Katappovncas, is one of many instances 
in which the writer manifests his acquaintance with the New 
Testament writings. Moreover the titles of bishop and presbyter 
have already been appropriated to different offices, subdeacons 
and the lesser orders are already in existence, and many terms and 
customs notoriously proper to a later age are mentioned. Perhaps 
the reference (in ch. 2), to the prophesying of Silas and Agabus, 
ép’ juav, in our time, may be regarded as an indication that the 
author did not mean to have it thought that the Apostles de. 
livered these constitutions while still living. For though the 
same expression presently after in reference to the prophesying 
of the daughters of Philip might seem to be opposed to the Old 
Testament times in which the women previously mentioned had 
prophesied, yet where it first occurs with reference to Silas and 
Agabus, there was no previous mention of any that had pro- 
phesied before their time, and it would seem as if it were in- 
tended to represent the Apostles now no longer living, as 
referring to what had taken place during their lifetime, for an 
example to those who had, subsequently to their decease, become 
endued with the prophetic gift. They were to exercise it with 
humility, as Silas and Agabus in the Apostles’ time prophesied 
without exalting themselves above measure or overpassing the 
bounds of their proper place. The apocryphal character of the 
document, however, as a work pretending to contain an authentic 
record of the words of the Apostles themselves, is sufficiently 
manifest, and it would not be any addition to the strength of our 
argument to enter more minutely into the examination of the 
parts in which St. Peter in particular is introduced as speaking 
in his individual capacity. Nor would it be of any use to refer 
to the Liturgies which bear the name of St. Peter. These, and 
others named after other Apostles, were never pretended to be 
written by those whose names they thus bear, and were evi- 
dently the growth of after ages, whatever of apostolical tradi- 
tion they may contain. 

We have now seen how fully the internal character of those 
apocryphal writings has justified the early Church in its de- 
liberate rejection of them. And a comparison of their failure 
with the firmness with which the ‘second Epistle withstands a 
like criticism will strengthen our conviction of the wise discern- 
ment with which that Epistle, as it became generally known, 
was assigned its place in the Canon, notwithstanding the super- 
ficial objection with which it was attacked at an early period, 
and will make us the less ready to give heed to the still more 
superficial and flimsy objections with which it has more recently 
been assailed. J.Q 
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THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD, AS FORETOLD IN THE BOOK 
OF GENESIS. 


Wuen Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon had spoiled Jerusalem 
once, and was preparing for his second visit of final desolation, 
and when Jeremiah heard already with the quick ear of prophecy 
“the snorting, of his horses from Dan,” Hananiah the son of 
Azur of Gibeon, took upon him to assure the people of Israel 
that the yoke of the Chaldean was broken, and that within two 
full years the captivity should return. A very solemn scene 
followed. Jeremiah answered him, “ Amen, the Lord do so, 
the Lord perform thy words! Nevertheless, hear thou this 
word. The prophets that have been before me and before thee 
of old, prophesied both against many countries and against great 
kingdoms, of war and of evil and of pestilence. The prophet 
which prophesieth of peace, when the word of the prophet shall 
come to pass, then shall the prophet be known that the Lord 
hath truly sent him.” It happened so in this case. Hananiah’s 
word perished, and he himself died: Jeremiah’s word lived, and 
was accomplished ; the cities of Judah were made desolate with- 
out inhabitant. 

It is evident that this principle applies to the written pro- 
phecies of Scripture. Prophecy is a miracle of knowledge, and 
accomplished prophecy announces Divine prescience. It is im- 
possible therefore to overestimate the importance of the prophetic 
evidence of Holy Scripture. But if it can be shewn that pro- 
phecies were written after the events to which they refer; or 
that having been written before, they have failed of accomplish- 
ment, this evidence of their Divine origin is of course destroyed. 
Both methods accordingly have been tried, nay, are being tried 
at this moment. The argument of Porphyry in the second 
century, that the famous prophecies of Daniel were written after 
the events had come to pass, is reproduced in the midst of us 
now: and great pains are being taken to shew that the prophets 
of Scripture have spoken many times without any corresponding 
fulfilment. 

It may not therefore be lost labour to select a prophecy 
which occurs at the very commencement of the history of the 
human race,—that of Noah respecting his three sons. This 
prophecy cannot have been written after the event, for the 
event has been in all past ages, and is now. And we find the 
prophecy in the Septuagint Version of the Old Testament three 
hundred years before Christ, and in the Samaritan Pentateuch 
seven hundred years before him. And as to its fulfilment, every 
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honest-minded inquirer must acknowledge that it has been as 
minute, special and particular, as the most exacting faith can 
demand. 

We have said that this prophecy occurs at the commence. 
ment of human history; it was uttered just after the deluge, 
That terrible act of judgment, of which traces are to be found in 
the traditions of every people, makes a break in the story of 
our race. The world before the flood had no prophetic chart of 
its fortunes, and its history was but a tale of violence and blood. 
The human family, prevented from its natural increase by the 
internecine strife which filled the world, seems never to have 
extended beyond*the regions of Central Asia. But other desti- 
nies were in store for man. And before, in fulfilment of these 
destinies, the sons of Noah began to overspread the earth, He, 
to whom the end is known from the beginning, prophesied the 
fortunes of the infant race. 

The prophecy is in the form of a poem, in three stanzas: 

** Cursed be Canaan, 
A servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren. 
Blessed be Jehovah, the God of Shem, 
And Canaan shall be his servant. 
God shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem: 
And Canaan shall be his servant.” 


Before however proceeding to the illustration of these words, 
we have a few remarks to make. The word which we have 
translated “enlarge,” may also be rendered “ persuade.” 
Again, as the passage stands in the original and in the Septua- 
gint, it may be either Japheth or the blessed God who is to 
dwell in the tents of Shem. The words will bear both render- 
ings ; the fulfilment justifies both. Finally, according to emi- 
nent critical authority, “Cursed be Canaan,” may be considered 
as equivalent to “Cursed be Ham, the father of Canaan; this 
interpretation of Noah’s meaning is, besides, more agreeable to 
the context. 

It may be well to quote at length, in confirmation of these 
remarks, the versions of this prophecy, given severally by Bishop 
Lowth and the learned Boothroyd. 

The Bishop reads, 


“Cursed be Canaan, 
A servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren. 
Blessed be Jehovah, the God of Shem, 
And Canaan shall be their servant. 
God shall enlarge Japheth, 
And shall dwell in the tents of Shem, 
And Canaan shall be their servant.” 
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Boothroyd reads, 


* Accursed shall Ham be in his son Canaan, 
The most abject slave shall he be to his brethren. 
Blessed of Jehovah my God, shall Shem be, 
Yea, among the tents of Shem shall he dwell, 
And to Shem shall Canaan be a slave. 
God shall greatly enlarge Japheth, 
And to him also shall Canaan be a slave.” 

Our course then is very simple. Let us begin with that ren- 
dering of the patriarch’s words which is in accordance with our 
Authorized Version. Let us observe the fulfilment of this 
promise-prophecy, first, to Shem the father of the Jew, and 
secondly, to Japheth the father of the Gentile, including, neces- 
sarily in this review the predicted curse on Ham. Let us then 
take the other renderings, following the same course. It is 
difficult to say which of the renderings is most accordant with 
correct philology. They all demonstrate unanswerably the truth 
of the Word of God. 


First Rendering. 
I. Promise To SHEM, WITH CURSE ON CANAAN. 
“Blessed be Jehovah, the God of Shem, 
And Canaan shall be his servant.” 

It is a remarkable characteristic of the words of God, that 
while triumphantly true in the end, their progress towards 
accomplishment is generally gradual and slow. Noah lived 
after the delivery of this prophecy for three hundred and fifty 
years. Before his death therefore he must have seen the earth 
peopled with his descendants, and its kingdoms divided among 
them. But he saw nothing which had the remotest appearance 
of the fulfilment of his words. So far from the children of 
Ham being in that early age of the world’s history, subject to 
Shem or Japheth, they started first in the race of worldly glory, 
and first attained to conquest and dominion. We have only to 
read the tenth chapter of Genesis which narrates the early set- 
tlement of the nations, to be satisfied of this; all the names 
which occur in it, to which any renown attaches, are of the 
family of Ham. Mizraim the founder of the Egyptian mo- 
narchy, and Canaan the father of the Canaanites, were both 
sons of Ham; whilst the famous Nimrod, whose name passed 
into a proverb as the earliest conqueror, and who built imperial 
Babylon and Nineveh, was his grandson. But about the time 
that Noah was gathered to his fathers, if we follow the chro- 
nology of our Authorized Version, Shem’s promise began to 
bud, for Abraham was then born. Never has a single man 
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exercised so mighty an influence over the destiny of his species, 
It pleased Almighty God to separate him from the mass of 
idolatry with which he was surrounded, and of which indeed he 
formed a part, and to constitute him and his family the deposi. 
taries of the true religion. By this act of distinguishing grace, 
He afforded the first development of the meaning of Noah’s 
words, “ Jehovah, God of Shem;” for he left the families of 
Japheth and Ham to their own dark and blinded ways, whilst in 
the line of this illustrious patriarch, he established his covenant 
with Shem. But the progress of the promise toward comple- 
tion, was still of the most gradual kind. Jehovah had indeed 
declared himself the God of Shem; but instead of Canaan, on 
this account, acknowledging Shem’s lordship, he went on rather 
to increase in worldly glory and power. Nor did Shem attempt 
to interfere with him. Abraham and his immediate descendants 
were peaceful men, dwelling in tents and tending their cattle. 
They bought from the Canaanite a field in which to lay their 
dead ; beyond this they never possessed a footsbreadth of land 
in Canaan. When the family of Jacob went down into Egypt 
the land of Mizraim, they went down, not as conquerors, but as 
guests. The haughty children of Ham would not so much as 
eat bread with them, though from motives of gratitude they 
shewed them kindness for a season. That season too was very 
brief; a new dynasty arose over Egypt, and Israel was sub- 
jected to grinding and intolerable oppression for 350 years. The 
period of their sojourn was in all 430; and if to this we add 
290, as elapsing from the birth of Abraham to the going down 
into Egypt, and 360 from the flood to that patriarch’s birth, it 
gives us a period of 1080 years from the delivery of this pro- 
phecy by Noah, to its manifest fulfilment by the omnipotent 
power of God. If that fulfilment had been slow, it was also 
sure; it began in the glorious Exodus, it was consummated in 
the conquest of Canaan. Egypt’s idol-river was turned into 
blood ; frogs came up into her palaces and defiled the temples of 
her gods; her dust was turned into lice; her land was corrupted 
by grievous swarms of flies. Again God’s hand was stretched 
out and all her cattle died; her harvest was destroyed by the 
hail or devoured by the locust. It was stretched out once more, 
her first-born were smitten, and Israel was suffered to go free. 
Egypt’s infatuated monarch pursued them into the depths of the 
Red Sea, but its waters overwhelmed him, “ and Israel saw the 
Egyptians dead upon the sea-shore.” Shem’s children were 
thus finally emancipated from the tyrant grasp of Ham. But 
the prophecy yet rested on them, and demanded farther accom- 
plishment. And what it demanded, it received. Having been 
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tried and disciplined for forty years in the wilderness, Israel 
under the leading of Joshua, passed into the land of Canaan. 
Six out of its seven nations, the Canaanites, Hittites, Amorites, 
Perizzites, Hivites, and Jebusites, were either exterminated by 
their victorious sword, or having only a miserable remnant left, 
were constrained to submit to their authority. And thus Shem 
became Canaan’s Master, inheriting his substance and ruling 
over his children. Israel came into possession of cities which 
they had not builded, wells which they had not digged, vineyards 
and oliveyards which they had not planted; Ham/’s children had 
builded, digged and planted in unconscious preparation for these 
new inheritors. Whilst in those of the Canaanites which yet 
remained as hewers of wood and drawers of water to the vic- 
torious children of Shem, the prophecy of Noah was literally 
accomplished, ‘‘ Canaan shall be his servant.” 

It is not however in the simple fact of Israel’s emancipation 
from Egyptian bondage, nor is it in the simple fact of their sub- 
duing the Canaanites and becoming masters of Canaan, that we 
find the accomplishment of this prophecy of Noah. It is also 
in the manner, the single and unprecedented manner, in which 
these things were brought about. The style of the prophecy is 
altogether peculiar. It intimates, not only that Canaan is to 
be Shem’s servant, but that this is to be because Jehovah is 
Shem’s God. Israel might have shaken off her Egyptian yoke 
by a determined struggle to be free; she might also have con- 
quered Canaan as imperial Rome conquered the world; but the 
prophecy would not have been fulfilled. It required for its ful- 
fulment, that facts should develope that connexion between its 
parts to which reference has just been made. And what it 
required, it received. When Israel was groaning under Egyp- 
tian bondage, her cry of distress, the sacred historian tells us, 
“came up unto God, and God remembered his covenant with 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob,”—remembered that He was the 
God of Shem. And her deliverance was his work. It was He 
that turned the river of Egypt into blood, and filled the land 
with darkness ; it was He that smote her harvest, her cattle, her 
first-born. It was He that parted the Red Sea and over- 
whelmed her chosen warriors in its mighty waters. It was He 
also that divided the Jordan and gave to Israel a safe passage 
into Canaan; it was He that delivered its seven nations into the 
hand of Joshua, and divided its fields and vineyards among his 
chosen people. When Moses went in unto Pharaoh, it was as 
God’s ambassador ; his message was, “ Let my people go.” And 
from that hour to the time of Israel’s final settlement in the 
land of their inheritance, the work was so entirely Divine, that 
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those who saw the end from the beginning, must have been 
penetrated, as it proceeded step by step, and especially at its 
close, with the profoundest sense of obligation. We can well 
conceive Joshua and Caleb, as they looked round in the repose 
of a quiet old age, upon the green hills and valleys of the land 
of promise, and saw the remnant of the Canaanites in humble 
submission at their feet, to have expressed this sense of obliga- 
tion in the very language of the prophecy, saying, “ Blessed be 
the Lord God of Shem, Canaan is our servant.” 

And the subsequent history of the chosen people presents us 
with the very same fulfilment of the prophecy. Let us look at 
Israel in the days of the Judges. As long as they remembered 
their Covenant-God, the Canaanites continued subject; but as 
often as they forgat Him, the Canaanites threw off their yoke, 
and found strength to become their masters. And Israel’s sue- 
cessive deliverances from their hands and the hands of the 
heathen round about them, were achieved, not by their skill and 
prowess, neither by the valour of their warriors, nor the wisdom 
of their statesmen, but by successive manifestations on their 
behalf, of the power of their Covenant-God. And when this 
chosen people ceased at last to rule in Canaan, it was in punish- 
ment of their manifold apostacies. The ten tribes forsook the 
God of their fathers and were carried captive to Assyria; the 
two tribes also forsook Him, and were carried captive to Ba- 
bylon. From this latter captivity, through another manifesta- 
tion of the power of Shem’s God, which made even the heathen 
stand astonished, they returned after a season; but it was only 
to consummate their apostacy in the murder of his anointed 
Messiah. And since that fatal hour, “ tribes of the wandering 
foot and weary breast,’”’ masters no longer anywhere, but serv- 
ants everywhere, they have proved to the world the conditions 
of Noah’s prophecy. Shem was to have dominion by abiding 
in the covenant of God: his dominion has ceased because he 
has forgotten that covenant ; his crown has fallen to the earth 
because he has ceased to acknowledge Jehovah. 


II. Promise To JAPHETH, WITH CURSE ON CANAAN. 


“God shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem: 
and Canaan shall be his servant.” 

The difference of style here is at once perceptible. Japheth 
is to be enlarged ; he is to dwell in the tents of Shem, he is to 
have lordship over Canaan; but not one word is said about 
Jehovah being Japheth’s God. His enlargement of territory, 
his intrusion into the possessions of his elder brother, and his 
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subjection of the younger, have nothing whatever to do with 
religious character ; they are to be the fruit merely of superior 
valour and wisdom, of ordinary circumstances or of the fortune 
of war. In watching therefore the development of this prophecy, 
we look for a fulfilment of a totally different kind from the last. 
And we are not disappointed ; we meet with a fulfilment exactly 
according to its terms. 

The Exodus and the conquest of Canaan, following, as they 
did, the one upon the other, were a serious blow to the power 
and greatness of Ham. Egypt, which before had been the first 
of kingdoms, declined from that fatal hour; whilst the Canaan- 
ites, long renowned for their martial prowess, and esteemed 
“the terrible of the nations,’ were all but exterminated by 
Joshua’s victorious sword. Still, though 1100 years had passed 
since Noah’s prophecy had been delivered, there was no sign of 
God enlarging Japheth. Ham’s descendants still ruled in Eastern 
Africa, whilst some of the Canaanites, escaping from the sword 
of Joshua, fled across the sea to Western Africa, and there, in 
process of time, founded Carthage. This latter circumstance is 
one of the most interesting facts in all history, and there is no 
want of evidence to prove it. The concurrent testimony, and 
universal tradition of antiquity, establishes the Pheenician origin 
of that famous city. When Hannibal, at the close of the second 
Punic war, abandoned his country and fled to Tyre, he was 
received there, the historian tells us, with the honours due to a 
man who had shed such glory on the Phoenician name. The 
superstitions and religious rites of the Carthaginians were all of 
Phenician or Canaanitish origin. We find Hannibal in the 
crisis of the second Punic war, offering sacrifice to the gods of 
Tyre; and when Carthage, during the first Punic war, was 
attacked by Regulus, the children of her noblest citizens were 
burnt in the fire to Molech, to save their endangered country. 
Those who actually founded Carthage, seem to have been Gir- 
gashites. For though the name of that people occurs among 
the seven devoted nations, we have no record of their destruction. 
We have moreover an ancient Phcenician inscription cited by 
Procopius, “We are they who flee from the face of Jesus the 
robber, the son of Nave;” and other ancient monuments attest 
the fact that a portion of the Canaanites at that time abandoned 
their country, and found refuge in Western Africa. The Gir- 
gashites inhabited that part of Canaan which lies northward of 
the lake Gennesareth, and seem to have migrated in a body as 
victorious Israel advanced. And having thus escaped the sword 
of the Lord for a season, they continued a great people for 
more than a thousand years. 
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Ham was thus humbled, but not subdued ; his descendants, 
the Egyptian and the Canaanite, still held up their heads among 
the nations, though with diminished glory. If the promise of 
God to Japheth seemed in the meantime to sleep, it was only 
because Shem’s promise was receiving its accomplishment. But 
when a thousand years had passed, and the glory of Israel 
had begun to wane, when the ten tribes were captive in Assyria, 
and the two tribes were left a subject remnant in Judea, the 
enlargement of Japheth began. He first passed over into Asia, 
appropriating to himself the inheritance of his brother Shem; 
from Asia he passed into Egypt, subduing the descendants of 
Ham. Nor was this the limit of his enlargement; he attacked 
the Canaanite in Western Africa, destroyed him and possessed 
his land. This career of conquest on the part of Japheth, could 
never have been foreseen by any human sagacity. From the 
possession on Shem’s part, at once of wealth, of numbers and 
of power, it was much more likely that he should have en- 
croached on his brother than that his brother should have 
encroached on him. Nor was this encroachment unattempted. 
The Asiatics were of Shem, the Greeks and Romans were of 
Japheth. The expedition therefore of Xerxes and his Asiatics 
into Greece, was an attempt on the part of Shem to dwell in the 
tents of Japheth. But it only demonstrated the truth of the 
prophecy; for who has not heard of its discomfiture? Three 
hundred only of the sons of Japheth stopped at Thermopylae, 
the innumerable host of Persia from advancing: at Marathon 
and Plata, the Asiatics fell by tens of thousands beneath the 
avenging sword of Greece; and after the destruction of their 
fleet at Salamis, they returned into their own land, discomfited 
and overwhelmed with shame. But mere discomfiture was by 
no means the only result of this attempt; it kindled in the 
bosom of the Greeks those feelings of undying resentment which 
expressed themselves afterwards, in ample and terrible retribu- 
tion. When the states of Greece, through the ascendancy of 
Philip of Macedon, became in process of time united under one 
head, her military strength was wielded by his son the famous 
Alexander. Greece then poured herself into Asia: and with 
incredible celerity, from the Hellespont to the Indus, from the 
Indus to the borders of Egypt, Greece made Asia her own. 
Here was enlargement indeed; the hand of the Lord was on 
Japheth that he might accomplish the word which had passed 
on him. And it was more than mere enlargement; it was in 
the language of the prophecy, a dwelling in the tents of Shem. 
For nothing could be more unlike the ephemeral conquests of 
Napoleon than the enduring successes of Alexander. Asia 
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Minor and Syria, in consequence of these successes, were per- 
yaded in every part, by the laws and institutions of Greece; 
Greek was the language of the court, of the government and of 
literature, and there was spread over Asia, from the shores of 
the Aigean to the Indus, an outer covering at least of Greek 
civilization and character. Nor was this impression temporary ; 
it lasted for centuries, having been effaced only by the Saracen 
and Turk after the lapse of nine hundred years. 

But Japheth was not satisfied even with this measure of 
enlargement. Having conquered Asia, Alexander passed into 
Egypt which, almost without a struggle, owned him for its 
sovereign. This arose from the deadly hatred with which Egypt 
regarded Iter Persian rulers, for her race of native princes had 
long been destroyed, and Shem’s children were masters in 
the land of Ham. They were now however compelled to re- 
linquish their conquest, and Egypt became the inheritance of 
Japheth. It continued under the Ptolemies the successors of 
Alexander, for three hundred years; from them it passed to the 
Romans who held it for six hundred years more; from their 
hands, at the period of the Saracenic conquests, it passed again 
under the dominion of the children of Shem, who bare rule 
over it at the present hour. But from the fatal era of the 
Persian conquest, five hundred years before Christ, no prince of 
the race of Ham has occupied the throne of the first and greatest 
of Ham’s ancient kingdoms. Well has Israel’s quarrel been 
avenged on Egypt! ‘Trodden down alternately by Shem and 
Japheth, that unhappy land has fulfilled to the letter, the word 
of the Lord concerning Ham, “a servant of servants shall he be 
unto his brethren.” 

God had thus enlarged Japheth; Asia and Egypt were his. 
But the promise had only begun to be fulfilled ; nobler fortunes 
awaited him. The generation which had witnessed the successes 
of Alexander, had not yet passed away, when his kinsman 
Pyrrhus king of Epirus, was invited by the Tarentines into Italy, 
to protect them from a barbarous enemy who aimed at the 
dominion of the entire Peninsula. That barbarous enemy was 
the Roman people, the most illustrious of the descendants of 
Japheth, to whom God gave afterwards, in ample fulfilment of 
his promise, the dominion, not of Italy only but of the whole 
civilized world. Pyrrhus could do nothing against them; they 
drove him back to his own land, subjected those whom he came 
to aid, and made Italy their own. Having done this, they looked 
abroad, meditating new conquests. Accidental circumstances, 
if any thing in this world can be called accidental, brought them 
then into collision with the Carthaginians, the descendants of 
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Canaan on the western coast of Africa. And through the three 
dreadful Punic wars, and in many a hardly contested and well 
fought field, the question was tried at length, whether Ham or 
Japheth was to be master of the world. God decided it in 
Japheth’s favour, and in doing so, kept his word. 

In the whole range of ancient history there is no subject so 
replete with interest as this contest between Rome and Carthage, 
At the commencement of that contest, Carthage was a great 
city, containing more than half a million of inhabitants, pos. 
sessed of an abundant and fertile country at home, and mistress 
of Sicily and Sardinia. She was able to add Spain to these 
possessions after the contest had begun, so that had she been 
permitted in the providence of God, to have overwhelmed Rome 
and added Italy to her dominion, she might have achieved the 
conquest of the world. Greece was then in her dotage, and 
would have fallen almost without a struggle before her advancing 
power, and the Canaanite re-appearing in his ancient Asiatic 
seats, might again have humbled the descendants of Shem. And 
probabilities, for a season, seemed all in favour of this issue. 

No one at all acquainted with ancient history, will require 
to be reminded of the unprecedented bitterness and mutual 
animosity which marked this famous contest. When the Roman 
ambassador Marcus Fabius Buteo, shook out the folds of his 
toga in the presence of the Carthaginian council, in token that 
the truce which had concluded the first Punic war was ended 
and that hostilities were again to commence, he was answered 
by a shout, “ with all our hearts we welcome them.” And this 
spirit marked the deadly struggle from that re-commencement 
to its end. The heathens themselves seem to have regarded it 
less as a contest between flesh and blood, than between their 
respective deities, the tutelary gods of Carthage and of Rome. 
Nothing is more strongly impressed on the recollections of our 
boyhood, than the narrative of the remarkable scene that was 
enacted at Carthage, when Hannibal, then a child of only nine 
years, was made to swear on the altar of the gods of his country, 
eternal enmity to the Roman people. And we have a yet more 
remarkable proof of this in Hannibal’s famous dream, when no 
longer a child but his country’s general, the leader of his 
country’s armies. Being about to break up from Saguntum to 
cross the Alps into Italy, he offered solemn sacrifice to the ancient 
deities of Canaan, and prayed their blessing on his enterprize. - 
And in the night during sleep, as he narrated afterwards, he 
fancied himself called into their council. They charged him to 
invade Italy and destroy their enemies, they favoured him with 
an appalling vision of its coming desolation, and one of them 
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went with him and his army to guide them on their way. And, 
to speak for a moment in the language of heathenism, well did 
these tutelary gods of Carthage perform their promised part. 
The passage of the Alps was completed successfully ; the Romans 
were repulsed on the Ticinus, and defeated on the Trebia; and 
Hannibal still marching southward, routed their army with the 
death of its general, on the shores of the Thrasymene lake. 
And these disasters were forgotten in the fearful overthrow of 
Cannae. One of Rome’s consuls and nearly a hundred of her 
senators were left dead on that fatal field, and her victorious 
enemy was within four days march of her walls. It really 
appeared as if Hannibal had been right in supposing that a spi- 
ritual influence guided him; Satan seemed moving hell from 
beneath to defeat the purposes of God. But though Rome was 
as far from knowing the true God as Carthage, an Almighty 
providence watched over her. That providence in former ages, 
had raised up Cyrus to destroy Babylon : it now raised up Fabius 
to defend his native city. The storm of the Carthaginian inva- 
sion passed by ; and after spending many fruitless years in Italy, 
the urgent peril of his native land constrained her unconquered 
general to return in haste to Africa. 

This is God’s world, and nothing happens in it without His 
special appointment. And it is impossible not to remark the 
combination of singular providences which prevented this 
greatest of the sons of Ham from achieving his long-cherished 
purpose against the children of Japheth. We may note three 
circumstances in particular, without which, to speak after the 
manner of men, Rome could not possibly have been saved. 
Soon after the defeat of the Romans at Cannae, Hannibal con- 
cluded an alliance, offensive and defensive, with the second 
Philip, king of Macedon. Had this alliance been allowed to 
take effect, there would have been added to his irresistible 
African cavalry, a body of heavy-armed Macedonians, and a 
force of artillery and engineers such as Greek science alone 
could supply. And what could Rome have done to save her- 
self? She was already dejected and dispirited by a series of 
defeats, and to have met her inevitable fate in a manner worthy 
of her former glory, was all she could have hoped for. But God 
averted the danger. The Macedonian ambassadors on their way 
back to their native land, were taken by the Roman squadron ; 
Rome was made aware of her danger; and before Philip could 
send another embassy, the opportunity was lost for ever. The 
second circumstance is equally striking. The weak arm of the 
Carthaginian was his artillery. Had he been possessed of suit- 
able military engines, he might have advanced on Rome after 
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Cannae and destroyed her. And there was a man then living, 
and at no greater distance then Syracuse, who could have 
enabled him to do so. That man was the illustrious Archi. 
medes. But Hiero king of Syracuse, the strict ally of Rome, 
was yet alive, though in extreme old age. And though his 
death happened while Hannibal was still in Italy, Archimedes 
was almost immediately occupied in defending his native city 
against Rome, and was slain in its defence. Had either of these 
things been otherwise—had Hiero been the ally of Carthage, as 
all Sicily had once been, or had Archimedes survived the ruin 
of his country, and in vindication of her wrongs, passed over to 
the camp of Hannibal, it must have gone hard with Rome. His 
very name was a terror to the Roman soldiers ; they fled even at 
the sight of his formidable engines of war.* The third circum- 
stance is the most remarkable of all. The family of Hannibal 
seem to have concentrated in themselves the whole military 
genius of Carthage. In the crisis of the second Punic war when 
the fate of Rome was trembling in the balance, Hasdrubal ad- 
vanced from Spain through Gaul into Italy, to effect a junction 
with his brother that they might together march on Rome, 
The Romans themselves felt that if these redoubted sons of Ha- 
milcar were suffered to meet, their days as a people were nun- 
bered, and the intelligence filled them with despair. But God 
again averted the danger. Hannibal was most unaccountably 
absent from his usual position in the South of Italy when the 
messengers of his brother came to seek him; they were in con- 
sequence made prisoners and brought before the consul Nero. 
Apprized by their despatches which most singularly were not 
written in cipher, of his country’s mortal peril, he marched night 
and day to join his colleague Livius; and attacked by their 
combined forces, Hasdrubal was overthrown and slain. Hannibal 
was in consequence left alone in Italy, with a force insufficient 
for the successful conclusion of the war. The Romans in their 
blind idolatry offered sacrifices and incense to Jupiter Stator, 
but we discern in this deliverance that God of truth of whom 
even an enemy has borne witness, “hath he said and shall he 
not do it, or hath he spoken and shall He not make it good?” 
Defeated thus in the object to which he had been as sacredly 
devoted, as ever was Joshua to the work of God in Canaan, 





« This may appear to some a little overstrained ; let me therefore refer to . 
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Hannibal returned to Africa. We need not dwell on the 
events that followed, so disastrous to Carthage, so glorious to 
Rome. Zama was Hannibal’s first defeat, but it was decisive. 
Carthage was obliged to sue for peace, to cede all her foreign 
possessions, and to indemnify her rival for the expenses of the 
war. And this humbling of her pride and crippling of her 
power, was only the prelude to her final destruction. Rome 
had been too thoroughly alarmed by the terrible successes of 
Hannibal to think herself safe whilst even the name of Carthage 
existed. And God made use of this feeling for the accomplish- 
ment of his own purposes. The second Scipio Africanus, who 
like Cyrus of old, knew not the God of Israel, was yet like him, 
his chosen instrument of vengeance. The resistless sword which 
Joshua had once wielded, was put into his hand, and that rem- 
nant of Canaan which had escaped 1300 years before, now fell 
beneath its edge. Carthage was destroyed as completely as ever 
Jericho and Ai had been, and made like them, a desolation. 
Nor was it the city only that was destroyed; the whole nation, 
with the exception of an insignificant remnant, were cut off by 
the Roman sword. Of 700,000, her estimated population, 5000 
only were found alive when she was taken, and the most of 
these must have perished during the seventeen days that her 
temples and palaces were given up to the devouring fire. The 
country which had owned her sway, was. then made a Roman 
province, and those that remained of her people, became the 
subjects or slaves of Rome. 

Rome was now delivered from the only rival which was at all 
able to compete with her, and advanced rapidly to universal 
empire. Corinth was destroyed in the same year with Carthage; 
and Macedonia the kingdom of the Great Alexander, submitted 
at the same time. Soon all Greece owned her sovereignty ; and 
after Greece, Asia; and after Asia, Egypt. So that when 150 
years after, Augustus Cesar shut the temple of Janus, Rome 
was mistress of the world. The words of Noah were then 
literally accomplished, “God had enlarged Japheth ; he dwelt in 
the tents of Shem, and Canaan was his servant.” 

A glance at modern history will convince us that these words 
have been fulfilled to this day. And what makes the fulfilment 
more remarkable, is that there has been more than one attempt, 
and these partially successful, on the part of man to defeat it. 
The Saracens were of Shem. We are familiar with the history 
of their conquests. Issuing from their desert-home in the 
fervour of religious zeal, they conquered Asia and Africa, and 
thence poured into Spain. Though the country of Japheth, 
Spain yielded to their arms ; and advancing beyond the Pyrennees, 
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the Saracens threatened Europe. It now really seemed as if the 
prophecy were about to be inverted, and Shem’s children were to 
dwell in the tents of Japheth. But He who had raised up 
Leonidas and Miltiades and Themistocles to defeat this attempt 
of old, now raised up Charles Martel; on the field of Tours the 
Saracens were totally defeated, and though they possessed Spain 
for seven hundred years, the rest of Europe was never again 
molested by them. Even from this portion of Japheth’s terri. 
tory they were driven about that time; the Spanish monarchs 
Ferdinand and Isabella being permitted the double glory of 
driving Shem’s children from the land of Japheth, and enlarg. 
ing Japheth’s boundaries, by their patronage of Columbus, into 
new and distant worlds. But while these things were passing 
in Western Europe, Shem made another attempt in the East to 
possess himself of Japheth’s land. We allude to the Turkish 
invasion, the subversion of the Roman Empire, the conquest of 
Constantinople and of Greece by the famous Mahomet II. All 
Europe trembled at that awful time, and again it seemed for a 
moment, as if Shem was to be Japheth’s master. But the 
danger passed away, and is no more. The waves of Turkish 
conquest, instead of advancing, have ever since been receding; 
Greece at this hour is free ; and a very small fraction of Japheth’s 
territory, held with a weak and trembling hand, is all that now 
remains to these once formidable descendants of Shem. 

And, as has been already remarked, about the time that the 
Saracens were driven from Spain, God began again to enlarge 
Japheth. That enlargement has ever since been progressing, is 
progressing still, and is of a character so astonishing as to throw 
into the shade all former fulfilments of this prophecy. His 
descendants now possess as their own, two entire quarters of the 
world, Europe and America; for both in North and South 
America the aborigines have been driven into corners to make 
room for them. We are of Japheth. And how amazing is the 
enlargement which God has granted to us! Our great enemy 
Napoleon used to say, that England aimed at the sovereignty of 
three quarters of the globe; and it is at this hour our boast that 
the sun never sets upon our empire. Besides what belongs to 
us in North America, we possess the West India Islands; 
Southern Africa, the land of Ham, is ours; we are colonizing 
Australia; we have begun to colonize New Zealand ; we have _ 
gained a footing in China. And this enlargement, from its very 
nature, must go on to increase. No one who considers the vast 
amount of fertile and unoccupied territory in some of these 
regions of the earth, can doubt for a moment that when a few 
generations have passed, they will be found teeming with popu- 
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lation, the seats of industry and enterprize, the centres of moral 
influence and intellectual power. We can indeed see no limit to 
the enlargement of Japheth. From their superiority in moral 
and intellectual qualities, his descendants already possess an 
influence incomparably greater than that of all the rest of man- 
kind put together ; and so long as these qualities continue, the 
word which has passed upon him, must of necessity, fulfil 
itself. This fulfilment too is hastened and must continue to 
be so, as that other part of the prophecy which speaks of his 
dwelling in the tents of Shem, is accomplished in the provi- 
dence of God. It has begun to be so already, and that in 
amost singular manner. What an astonishing phenomenon 
is our Indian Empire! It is not two hundred years since 
our merchants began to trade to Hindoostan, which then be- 
longed to the Mahometans, and was the empire of the great 
Mogul. The utmost limit of their first ambition was to establish 
a lucrative commerce; and when they were driven to take up 
arms, it was to defend themselves against the perfidy and cruelty 
with which they were surrounded.; In prosecution of this object 
however they soon found it necessary to conquer and appro- 
priate territory to themselves ; and so, by small degrees, we find 
ourselves now the undisputed masters of India, from the Himalay 
Mountains to Cape Comorin. Delhi, the royal city of the 
magnificent and illustrious Aurengzebe, Agra, and Benares the 
city of gods, places whose very names are associated with the 
fondest recollections of the children of Shem—all own the sway 
of Japheth. And what has been remarked already of the Greek 
conquest of Asia, is still more true of the British conquest of 
Hindoostan. It is a dwelling in the tents of Shem. Were our 
sceptre now to be broken, the effects of our rule are indelible. 
We have begun to leaven India with our arts, our sciences, our 
customs, and above all with our religion; and what has begun 
must go on, its progress is irresistible. Heathen ignorance and 
superstition are giving way on every side. Already the more 
intelligent portion of the Hindoo population, convinced of the 
folly of everything in which they have hitherto believed, are 
earnestly soliciting the full benefits of English education: already 
even the bigotted Brahmins are prophesying the downfall of the 
old superstitions, and the complete ascendancy of Christianity. 
May God hasten it in his time! If the presence even of the 
heathen Greek and Roman, when he dwelt in Shem’s tents of 
old, proved a blessing to the Persian and Assyrian, surely the 
presence of the Christian Briton should prove the very fulness 
of blessing to the Mahometan and Hindoo! 

And there is yet another most important sense in which 
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Japheth according to the word passed on him, has dwelt in the 
tents of Shem. Ue has not only, as in ancient times, enriched 
Shem with his arts, his sciences, his laws, and in modern times 
with his religion also; he has received as well as given. There 
has been an inter-communion of the races, and Shem has been 
the greater benefactor, the larger giver of the two. The gods of 
Japheth were dumb idols; we have forsaken them for ever, and 
now worship the God of Shem. Of Shem we have received 
the Saviour; Jesus Christ our Lord was “‘an Hebrew of the 
Hebrews,” “the Son of David, the Son of Abraham.” Of 
Shem we have received the Bible; no part of God’s living 
oracles was written by a son of Japheth. We read in our 
churches the words of Moses and Samuel, of Isaiah and Ezekiel; 
we praise God in the Psalms of David; we are enlightened, 
cheered and comforted by St. Matthew, St. John and St. 
Paul. These are the riches which we have found in Shem’s tents; 
if he has been permitted for a season to despise them, it is that 
we may be possessed of them for ever. And it is because we 
are possessed of them, that we are able to repay the giver. 

If the history of the ancient world demonstrates the stern 
reality of the curse pronounced on Ham, the history of modern 
times demonstrates it yet more clearly. Africa, Ham’s land, 
has in fact no modern history. Since the day that Egypt sank 
in the East, when her native dynasty was destroyed by the suc- 
cessors of Cyrus, since the day that Carthage was annihilated 
in the West, what city, what people, what state of Africa has 
challenged the attention of the world, or what has her story 
been save one of degradation and shame? And there is one 
prominent circumstance in that melancholy story which brings 
out the truth of the prophecy so clearly that it is impossible to 
pass it by. We allude to the accursed slave-trade. When the 
European found that the constitution of the African fitted him 
for hard labour under a burning sun, he coveted his services in 
that new world which the discoveries of Columbus had opened 
to his enterprise. But these services required to be enforced. 
And so the white man made the negro his victim, sending the 
ruthless kidnapper to entrap him, establishing slave-depots and 
factories along his coasts, treating him in all respects as an 
article of ordinary commerce, and reducing into a regular system 
the most monstrous iniquity of which the world has ever heard. 
But monstrous as it is, every European nation whose shores are 
washed by the Atlantic, have had their share in it, and some to 
this very hour. It is little more than fifty years since we, as a 
nation, delivered ourselves from that shame, which our brethren 
in Christian America still uphold and glory in. But the wicked- 
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ness of man illustrates the truth of God, by accomplishing his 
faithful word. And a more exact accomplishment of his word 
by Noah than that which the slave-trade furnishes, it is not 

ible, to conceive. Let us contemplate the poor Africans 
hurried in troops to the coast like beasts of burden; stowed on 
board the slave-ships ; sold on landing, to the planters; divided, 
according to their purchasers’ convenience or caprice, between 
one plantation and another; driven to their work by the lash, 
and mercilessly kept at it till disease and death ensue! This is 
more than a condition of servitude; nothing expresses the ful- 
ness of its calamity but the words of the prophetic patriarch— 
“aq servant of servants,” i.e., the most degraded of servants 
shall he be. He was to be so, to both his brethren. And whilst 
the Egyptian has long groaned under the oppression of Shem, 
the Negro, in whom the word has had its chief accomplishment, 
has been for the last three centuries the victim of the relentless 
cupidity of Japheth. God’s word to the youngest son of Noah, 
has thus in all respects been fulfilled. Divine mercy has en- 
larged him, he dwells in Shem’s tents, he is lord of Ham’s 
children. 

WE miGut now conclude our review of this famous prophecy, 
were it not for those other renderings of it to which I have ~ 
already referred. But if we can read without violence to the 
original, ‘God shall enlarge Japheth, and shall dwell in the 
tents of Shem:” if we can also read, “God shall persuade 
Japheth and shall dwell in the tents of Shem,” we cannot pass 
by words so full of precious meaning, and which in this world’s 
past history, have been so signally fulfilled. 

Second Rendering. ‘God shall enlarge Japheth, and shall 
dwell in the tents of Shem.” 

The fulfilment of these words so far as Japheth is concerned, 
has been already commented on. We need not be reminded of 
his enlargement by the victories of Alexander and his succes- 
sors, by which Daniel’s vision (Dan. viii. 21, 22) of the rough 
goat, the great horn between his eyes, and the four horns which 
stood up when it was broken, was so signally demonstrated as 
true. Nor need we be reminded of the conquests of the Roman 
people, “the fourth beast” of Daniel (Dan. vii. 19) “which was 
diverse from all the others, whose teeth were of iron and his 
nails of brass; which devoured, brake in pieces, and stamped 
the residue with his feet.” Never were prophetic words so jus- 
tified by the event. It has been said and truly, that— 


“Learning and Rome alike to empire grew, 
And art still followed where her eagles flew.” 
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But it is still more true that 


“ Beneath her iron hoofs of pride 
Where’er they trampled, freedom died. 


She literally “devoured, brake in pieces and stamped the residue 
with her feet.” Others had done so before her, but she was 
“diverse from them all.” The conquests of the Chaldean, the 
Persian, the Greek, were those of individuals ; her victories were 
those of a people. But whilst nation after nation was compelled 
to crouch at her feet, and she was advancing step by step, to the 
dignity of sovereign of the world—whilst Japheth’s children 
were thus enlarged, how was God dealing with Shem? He was 
dwelling in his tents, if we follow the Hebrew; he was abiding 
among his abodes, if we prefer the Septuagint. Both state. 
ments are literally true. From Moses to David, a period of 500 
years, the God of Shem, to use his own words (2 Sam. vii. 6) 
“walked”? among his chosen people, “in @ ¢ent and a taber- 
nacle.’” He was found, sometimes at Shiloh, sometimes at 
Ephratah, sometimes in the fields of the wood (Ps. exxxii.) 
David at length found it in his heart, to build an house for his 
name. And from his days to those of Christ, a period of 1000 
years, the God of Shem had his fixed and settled abode among 
the dwellings of Jacob. His chosen and magnificent dwelling- 
place crowned the hill of Zion, overlooking Jerusalem the city 
of His love. It was “the house of prayer for all nations ;” He 
commanded His people to seek him there, he promised that none 
who sought him should go unblessed away. 

Shem and Japheth had thus their respective portions meted 
out to them according to the prophetic word. To Japheth were 
assigned worldly glory and dominion ; but Shem had something 
far better, in the love and presence of his covenant-God. 

Third Rendering. ‘God shall persuade Japheth, and shall 
dwell in the tents of Shem.” A fulfilment is now forced upon 
our attention, of an equally striking but totally different kind. 
We have Shem’s God, first dwelling among his own people, and 
secondly persuading the stranger. 

1. “In the beginning.” writes St. John, “ was the Word, .. . 
the Word was God, . . . the Word was made flesh, . . . and came 
unto His own;...he PITCHED HIS TENT AMONG US, and we 
beheld his glory, full of grace and truth.” The image here is 
that of one coming to an encampment, pitching his tent with 
the others, and dwelling among the people as one of themselves. 
“Blessed be Jehovah, God of Shem,” says the patriarch, He 
shall so deal with Shem’s children. And it was indeed Jehovah 
who vouchsafed to stoop so low. “A virgin shall conceive,” 
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writes the prophet, “and bear a son, and shall call his name 
Immanuel, which being interpreted is, God with us.” “ Being 
in the form of God,” says the Apostle speaking of Christ, “he 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God, but emptied him- 
self and took on him the form of a servant, and was made in 
the likeness of men; and being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself and became obedient.” The glory which 
Shem’s children beheld while this blessed One dwelt among 
them, was the fulness of grace and truth. “He went about 
doing good, and healing all that were oppressed.” “ Whither- 
soever he entered, into villages, or city, or country, they laid 
the sick in the streets, and besought him that they might touch, 
if it were but the border of his garment, and as many as 
touched him were made perfectly whole.” The multitudes 
marvelled, they glorified the God of Israel, they said, “He 
hath done all things well, he maketh both the deaf to hear and 
the dumb to speak.” Nor did they marvel less at the truth 
which dwelt in him, as it poured itself forth in his continual 
teaching. They “were astonished at his doctrine, for he taught 
them as one that had authority ;” they “bare him witness and 
marvelled at the gracious words which proceeded out of his 
mouth ;” they said, “never man spake like this man.” This 
leads us to remark the most amazing feature in this prophecy 
—one which stamps it indelibly with the impress of Divine fore- 
knowledge. When Isaiah declared that these things should be, 
—that Immanuel should come of a virgin, that at his coming 
the eyes of the blind should be opened, and the ears of the deaf 
unstopped, that at his command the lame man should leap as 
a hart, and the tongue of the dumb sing, that at the opening 
of his mouth the waters of life and truth should break out in the 
wilderness, till the parched ground became a pool,—he uttered 
what required the utmost stretch of faith to believe. But those 
who did believe him, would naturally be led to conclude that 
when such gracious things were done, the most blessed results 
would follow. When God shall thus visit his own, they would 
say, his own will of necessity return to him and seek his face ; 
the most determined prejudice, the most hardened unbelief, the 
most inveterate love of sin, will yield to a demonstration so 
surpassingly gracious: if God dwells in Shem’s tents, it cannot 
be but that Shem will be persuaded by him. But what says the 
prophetic patriarch? “God shall persuapE Jaruern, and shall 
dwell in the tents of Shem.” This silence is emphatic and 
ominous; Shem was not to be persuaded. And they were ac- 
complished ; he was not persuaded. When Shem’s God came 
unto his own, “his own,” writes the apostle, “received him 
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not.” And these words tell only half a tale; Calvary must tell 
the rest. They desired a murderer instead of the Prince of life; 
they sought the heathen Cesar for their king instead of the 
Lord of glory; they said of him who had pitched his tent 
among them to bless them, “his blood be on us and on our 
children ;” they nailed him to the accursed tree. And even 
these dreadful acts were but the commencement of their rejec- 
tion of him. After he had passed through death and risen to 
immortality and was about to leave this world to go to the 
Father, he charged his apostles when they proclaimed his for. 
giving mercy, to begin at Jerusalem. And they obeyed his 
command. “Ye are the children of the prophets,” they re- 
minded their countrymen, “and of the covenant which God 
made with our fathers; unto you first, God having raised up his 
Son Jesus, hath sent him to bless you.” And it did indeed 
seem for a season as if they would accept the blessing. Three 
thousand of them received the word at its very first proclama- 
tion by St. Peter; within a few days there were five thousand 
believers in Jerusalem; multitudes both of men and women 
were soon after added to the Lord: and so steadily did this 
advance, that when St. Paul visited Jerusalem thirty years 
afterwards, he found many myriads of Jews believing. And we 
can conceive both him and his fellows to have been encouraged 
exceedingly by such manifestations of God’s grace, and to have 
looked for still greater things. We can conceive them to have 
said, surely our fears are to be disappointed, and our hopes ex- 
ceeded, Israel shall yet be gathered; God hath dwelt in Shem’s 
tents, and Shem shall be persuaded by him. But alas, it was 
not so to be. The generation which had rejected the Saviour, 
furnished indeed a people to bear witness for his name, but the 
mass of the Jewish nation sank into deeper impenitence and 
more determined unbelief. The Roman came at length to fulfil 


their own frantic imprecation ; the sacred blood of Jesus was . 


required at their hands, and returned on their guilty heads; and 
Shem unpersuaded of his God, was driven forth a fugitive and 
a vagabond. As such, still unpersuaded, he still wanders bear- 
ing on his forehead the mark of Noah’s truth. For of him, as 
concerning the flesh, Christ came, and yet he is shut up in un- 
belief till the promised day of mercy. 

2. And in what condition was Japheth when God was thus 
visiting Shem? Was there anything about him morally or spi- 
ritually to lead to the conclusion that when his elder brother 
rejected the Most High, he would receive with open arms the 
revelation of His grace? Let an inspired Apostle answer. He 
describes Japheth at that period of the world’s history, “as 
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filled with all unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, covet- 
ousness, maliciousness,” as “full of envy, murder, debate, deceit, 
malignity,” as a whisperer, a backbiter, a hater of God, as with- 
out understanding, without natural affection, implacable and 
unmerciful. Judging therefore from human probabilities we 
should have said, if Shem will not hear, there is no hope for the 
world, for Japheth will most certainly despise the message of 
God. But here again is the remarkable feature of the prophecy 
before us—it contradicts these probabilities. God shall persuade 
Japheth, is the patriarch’s express assurance. And this assur- 
ance has been fulfilled. The circumcised children of Shem who 
thanked God that they were neither extortioners, unjust nor 
adulterers, who fasted twice in the week, and gave tithes of all 
that they possessed, saw no beauty in the Saviour and rejected 
him; whilst the sons of Japheth brutalized by idolatry, debased 
by licentiousness, and steeped in crime, turned to God from idols 
io serve the living and true God, and to wait for his Son from 
heaven. The word of mercy was first declared and believed also 
in the house of Cornelius. It was published next in the provinces 
of Asia; it passed into Greece, Italy and Spain; it reached the 
farthest bounds of the West, even the isles in which we now 
dwell. And wherever it was published, the same Divine blessing 
attended it. It gathered families, cities, nations to the obedi- 
ence of Christ, it went on conquering and to conquer, till the 
banner of the cross waved over the capitol, and the false gods 
and deified heroes of antiquity gave place to that name which is 
above every name. And the conquest has been permanent. 
Two thousand years have passed, and 280 millions of the chil- 
dren of Japheth acknowledge Jesus to be Lord. He is still the 
persuaded One, while beside him are unbelieving Shem, and 
Ham the servant of servants. Surely these coincidences so 
marvellous in their character, are not the result of accident. 
From whom can they have proceeded save “from the Lord of 
Hosts who is wonderful in counsel, and excellent in working” ? 
Havine now considered this prophecy in all the renderings 
of its meaning, we may put it to all candid and fair-judging 
men, does the past history and present condition of the human 
race agree or not with the prophetic chart of its fortunes 
given in the book of Genesis, while yet that race was in its 
cradle? If only one answer can be returned to this question, 
and that answer in the affirmative; if, moreover, we bear in 
mind that this earliest prophecy contains the germ of all that 
have succeeded it, and that salvation itself is developed out of 
the pregnant words, “ Jehovah, God of Shem,” the prophecies 
of Scripture become one of the pillars of our faith. They 
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enable us not only to stand on the defensive when attacked, but 
to carry the war into the camp of the sceptic; for he is unable, 
and he knows it, to account for their fulfilment ? 

A scoffing infidel remarked that the patriarch was surely still 
under the influence of his wine, when he could pronounce upon 
one member of his family so unreasonable a curse, and promise 
to the others, blessings so disproportioned to anything they had 
done to deserve them. Our only answer to this profanity, is, Go 
and do thou likewise. Pronounce a curse upon one of thy 
children when he offends thee, and upon his descendants to the 
latest posterity; make large promises of blessing to another 
when he pleases thee, and to his children’s children with him; 
and see whether the God of nature and providence will confirm 
thy words. He has beyond all contradiction, confirmed the 
words of Noah; instead of scoffing therefore, let us be filled 
with awe. The destruction of the old Canaanite by Joshua, 
and of Carthage by Scipio, the existence to this hour, of the 
slave trade with all its horrors, admonish us to tremble before 
his words of wrath, and to fear exceedingly to bring down the 
edge of these words upon ourselves. Whilst the call of Abraham, 
the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the conversion of 
the Gentile world to the faith of his blessed name, give delightful 
evidence of the truth of his promises of mercy, inviting us to 
put our trust in them for time and for eternity. 

To conclude :—if the Bible has proved so true, as far as this 
world is concerned, in its revelations of the past and the present, 
we may trust its prophetic intimations of the future destiny of 
our race. And blessed be God, these destinies are glorious: 
darkness has long brooded over this wretched earth, but at 
evening time it shall be light. Shem shall not be always unper- 
suaded : he shall yet return and be reconciled to the God of his 
fathers, and be a blessing in the midst of the earth. “ Again I 
will build thee, and thou shalt be built, oh virgin of Israel,” is 
the promise of Shem’s God. “Thou shalt again be adorned with 
thy tabrets, and go forth in the dances of them that make 
merry. They shall come with weeping, and with supplications 
will I lead them; they shall look upon Me, whom they have 
pierced, and mourn.” And when the Jew shall thus return to 
God, the other nations who have come of Shem, shall follow in 
his train. If God says by Isaiah, looking to the prophetic 
future, “ Blessed be Israel mine inheritance,’ He adds in the 
same Divine sentence, and “ Assyria the work of mine hands.” 
“For if the casting away” of the Jew, says St. Paul, “has 
been the reconciling of the world, what shall the receiving of 
them be but life from the dead!” Nor shall Ham always 
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be the servant of servants. He shall yet be made free with the 
glorious liberty of the gospel, and the yoke of the oppressor 
shall be broken from off his neck. His children are expressly 
included in that Divine sentence to which I have just referred. 
“In that day,” says the prophet, “shall Israel be a third with 
Egypt and with Assyria, whom the Lord of hosts shall bless, 
saying, blessed be Egypt my people.” The Egyptian then 
shall yet acknowledge Jehovah; and with the Egyptian, all the 
descendants of Ham, for the kingdoms of ‘this world, we are 
assured in the Apocalypse, shall in that day be the kingdoms of 
our God. We already see the budding of these glorious 
purposes ; and we see what is most cheering of all, Japheth of 
whom we are, Japheth the persuaded, the enlarged one, used by 
Almighty God for their furtherance and accomplishment. Look 
at the zeal for the Jew, which of late years He has put into our 
hearts; look at our labours among Shem’s other children, in 
Eastern India, in Persia and in China. And how signally have 
these labours been owned! India is now beginning to stretch 
out her hands unto God. Nor have Ham’s descendants been 
forgotten. The names of Wilberforce, of Clarkson, of Buxton, 
—all sons of Japheth, are identified for ever with the cause of 
injured Africa. And many of the sons and daughters of our 
country, whose names are not chronicled by man, have left their 
bones in her soil, in fulfilment of that mission of love which 
impelled them to seek her shores. These labours moreover, 
begin to be largely acknowledged. The oppressor’s arms, in 
God’s mercy, are now turned against himself. The sable sons 
of Africa redeemed by our cruisers from the slave-ships and 
painfully instructed by our missionaries, are carrying back to 
their own land the glad tidings of salvation. It is delightful to 
remember that some of these have had the hands of our own 
metropolitan bishop laid on them; it presents the cheering 
spectacle of Japheth blessing Ham. 


** Heavily every bosom pineth 
Heavily oh, heavily oh! 
Where the bond of slavery twineth.”’ 
Long has unhappy Africa proved the truth of these words. 


“ Merrily every bosom boundeth 
Merrily oh, merrily oh ! 
Where the song of liberty soundeth.” 
And soon shall Africa, soon shall all the nations of the earth 
prove that this is true; they shall prove it when redeemed from 
the tyranny of Satan, and brought into the liberty of the sons 
of God. Noah’s children shall then cease their vain contests 
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for power and glory, they shall hang the trumpet in the hall, 
and study war no more. The only strife shall be who shall best 
do God’s will, who shall minister most largely to his fellow’s 
blessing ; precedency either of nations, families or individuals, 
shall be desired only as increasing the power to bless. May 
God hasten that day ; may his kingdom come! 

W. T. 








THE GENEALOGY OF CHRIST." 


Ture is a class of commentators on the New Testament, but 
confined almost exclusively to modern times, who maintain that 
of the two genealogies of our Lord which are contained in the 
Gospels of Matthew and Luke, the former only is on the side of 
Joseph, his father according to the law, and that the latter is on 
the side of Mary his mother. These hold the establishment of 
the latter genealogy, as that of Mary, to be of great importance, 
in order, according to their view of the case, to shew that our 
Lord was “of the seed of David according to the flesh,” a cha- 
racter which by the prophecies must belong to the Messiah. 
The argument is indeed stated with a good deal of obscurity, 
and its links are in a great measure assumed, instead of being 
proved, arising from the circumstance that, quite unaccountably 
on the basis on which the view in question depends, our Lord’s 
connexion with David through Joseph, David’s undoubted 
descendant, appears to be set forth on the face of the Scripture 
narratives as the fulfilment of those prophecies, and little is 
said of Mary in this respect except in connexion with Joseph. 
In consequence of this difficulty, the assumed necessity of evi- 
dence of Mary’s descent from David, if it does not take the 
place of the actual evidence required, is at least held to give a 
decisive weight to articles of evidence, which of themselves infer 
various degrees of probability only, and often very slight ones, 
of what Mary was, and so to make up for the absence of what 
may be deemed satisfactory proof. We propose to examine this 
question, which has recently been the subject of a good deal of 
discussion. The point at issue is interesting, and it would be 
momentous, could it be made out that the Lord must be shewn 
to have descended from David through Mary. We shall state 
in the sequel our reasons for the contrary, and for the conclusion 
that Mary’s descent from David is not only not mentioned in 





« By G. M. Clelland, New York. From Bibliotheca Sacra for April, 1861. 
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the New Testament as a fact (whatever may be its probability), 
and consequently is not the basis of the fulfilment of the 
promises to David’s seed, but that, in accordance with the 
character of our Lord’s mission, her pedigree was purposely 
intended to be left unnoticed and without positive establish- 
ment. 

We have hardly any light on this subject but what the 
Scriptures themselves afford us, and this is confined to what is 
required for their own ends. This is a feature which is cha- 
racteristic of the Scriptures. They record enough in every 
instance to show that the events which came in the way of the 
sacred historians were real, that is, pertained to actual and 
known human interests, and this in a more intense degree, as 
regards expression and genuine form, than is found in any por- 
tion of secular history. But no care is taken merely to convey 
information, or to gratify curiosity. Wisely, and, we doubt not, 
purposely, the sacred narrative is guarded from being mingled 
with the stream of the secular annals of the human race; which 
are too often both superficial and full of errors, the record of 
the vain imaginations of men, subserving at best only temporal 
ends, and altogether failing to show the truth regarding the con- 
dition of men as God sees it. The mere matter of fact set forth 
in the Scriptures, genuine as it is, is constantly kept subordinate 
to the spiritual purpose. We have no expectation that there will 
ever be much success in perfectly harmonizing sacred and secular 
history; the objects of the several writers, and the points of view 
from which they wrote, having been so essentially different as to 
make such a result as unattainable as undesirable. Subject to 
this guard from the insuperable heterogeneousness of the mate- 
rials, we have no desire to discourage such partial illustration of 
Scriptural statements, as can be obtained from the facts of na- 
ture or the secular records of history. On the contrary, this, 
wisely done, is fitted to lead to more enlarged views of the truth 
and wisdom of the written word of God; only, we insist, the 
subject-matter and the mere natural judgment of men are both 
treacherous, and will deceive, if in the examination the purifying 
eye-salve do not purge the mental sight. 

At the time when a pure and powerful influence from God 
ison the minds of men, as at the chief events of the Jewish and 
Christian dispensations, those engaged have their thoughts too 
much absorbed by interests transcending the things of the earth, 
to admit of their caring for the mere material scenes where they 
were transacted ; and before the opposite feeling sets in—which 
it is sure to do as soon as the religious feeling has lost its high 
tone, and become worldly—the usual effect of lapse of time and 
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of imperfect memorials is to spread a veil over the outward cir. 
cumstances, and to cover them with uncertainty. Providence 
would thus kindly dissuade men from making too much of the 
mere outward material of great events, and confine them to the 
spiritual substance ; but too often in vain; for there is a prone. 
ness in the natural mind to the idolatry of such things. We 
need not dwell on what is so well known,—the uncertainty as 
to the precise scenes of many of the most important events of 
sacred history. Let two instances suffice. The exact place of 
the sensible manifestation of the presence of God to the thov- 
sands of Israel among the singular mountain cluster which forms 
the peninsula of Sinai—the most imposing public event, per- 
haps, ever witnessed by the eyes of men—is the subject of keen 
controversy ; and the disputants appear to be governed in their 
conclusions rather by the fitness of particular places to exhibit 
the appearances in what they would deem the most effective 
manner, than by what may be regarded as sober evidence as to 
the actual locality. Nay, Mr. Fergusson, of London, in his 
work on Jerusalem, has startled every one by maintaining the 
positions, backed by an array of authorities from Scripture and 
ancient travellers, that the real Zion was the temple eminence, 
and that the site of the temple was not what is now commonly 
but erroneously termed the mosque of Omar, but was at the 
south-western end of Mount Moriah, chiefly on the spot where 
stands the mosque of Aksa; and, more surprising still, not 
merely that the locality of Calvary and of the Holy Sepulchre 
is not indicated by the church at present bearing the latter 
name—which had been questioned by Robinson, Barclay, and 
others—but that the bare rock known to lie within the mosque 
of Omar, and the cavern underneath, which have ever been held 
by the Mohammedans in superstitious veneration, are the real 
Calvary and sepulchre, and that the mosque itself, instead of 
being on the site of the temple, is the monumental church 
built by Constantine over them! If the evidence adduced by 
Mr. Fergusson should be held adequate—a subject we do not 
enter upon—one could not but admire the righteous retribution, 
that those who have been foremost in casting out the faith of 
Christ, should thus have been made to bow down in prostrate 
adoration to the place sanctified by his death. 

It is exactly the same as to persons, in their relation beyond 
the need of Scripture. We know nothing as to the private his- 
tory of such personages as Abraham, Isaac, and Solomon, as soon 
as, after having satisfied the ends of instruction and type for 
which they were used, they drop into the background of the 
inspired recital. To come lower down—who were “the Lord’s 
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brethren,” repeatedly mentioned in the evangelists? Some think 
they were the children of Joseph by a former marriage; some, 
the children of a deceased brother, Alpheus; some, the children 
of another Mary, a widowed sister of Mary the Lord’s mother ; 
some, that they were children of Joseph and Mary; and there 
are other suppositions still. Similar difficulties surround the 
question: ‘ Who was James the Lord’s brother,” mentioned in 
Galatians? To all such questions, and many others, no answers 
can be given. Scripture is either silent or undecided, and tradi- 
tion is quite unsatisfactory. There was no practical end for the 
faith to be answered by the solution of such questions. 

Returning backwards to a generation earlier than that of our 
Lord and his brethren, we find no such difficulties in regard to 
the position in which Joseph stood in his nation and tribe. 
Because it was a point of high scriptural importance that his 
descent should be perfectly known, the particulars are minutely 
and emphatically dwelt on. But as to Mary, we find nearly an 
absolute blank of information of this kind; for we shall shew 
that the apparent absence of such information on the face of the 
narratives is not obviated on a closer scrutiny of its import. 
Scripture and tradition are as uncertain as to Mary’s descent 
and connexions, as in regard to those of “the Lord’s brethren.” 
This is a state of facts just the opposite of what ought to have 
appeared on the views adopted by the class of commentators 
mentioned at the outset. They would say that Joseph’s kindred 
and pedigree were matters of no importance, but Mary’s all- 
important. But God’s ways are not as man’s; and it is our part 
reverently to bend to his, and to give our best endeavours to 
discover the reasons for them. 

When we turn to the New Testament, nothing can be more 
natural and engaging than the pictures presented of the families 
and individuals whom the course of events brings up to view. 
Every notice, while brief and undesigned, has the stamp of truth 
and reality, and there is nothing forced or exaggerated. The 
glimpses of the genuine ways of men in the narratives, compared 
with the blank before and after, may not unaptly be likened to 
those of the private ways of the Romans at a period not long 
subsequent, which have been furnished so wonderfully in con- 
sequence of the drawing aside of the rocky screen of ages from 
the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii; saving that in the for- 
mer the view has the forms of life, while in the latter it has those 
ofdeath. While every trait is characteristic and full of humanity, 
the notice of mere external events is rigidly kept within the 
closest compass that would admit of the due exhibition of the 
facts and doctrines, which it was the ultimate design of the record 
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to set forth ; and hence many minor difficulties, of no importance 
in themselves, are left unanticipated and unresolved. The narra. 
tive has manifestly flowed from a pre-existing life, and not the 
life from the narrative. The mouth has spoken out of the fulness 
of the heart. It has always appeared to us a striking internal 
proof of the truth of the gospels, that the statements which con. 
vey such momentous realities for the faith of men in order to 
their salvation, should be so restrained and temperate in their 
details, and, while presenting facts with a power and a naiveté 
unapproached in any work of mere human authority, should 
have referred to persons, places, and incidents, in ways so little 
intended to beget credence by the arts of composition, and so 
unlike those of persons engaged in making or explaining a story. 

A blank occurs. The Gospel has been sown, and has taken 
root in the hearts of men. So intent are the believers on the 
working of the new life, of which they have been made partakers ; 
so surpassingly weighty do they find the truth by which they 
had been made free, and so trivial in comparison not only the 
aims of men in the world around them, but the mere earthly 
relations of the persons and events through whose means that 
truth had been conveyed,—that we hardly find in the church, 
beyond its authoritative documents, a word of record regarding 
such topics for two or three centuries after the establishment of 
the Gospel. Generations pass away, leaving untold their re- 
membrances of the worldly connexions of the founders of the 
faith ; and the destruction of Jerusalem, and the troubles of the 
lands which had been the seat of the Lord’s residence and 
ministry, with the outward violence to which Christians were 
subjected from proscriptions and persecutions, add their influence 
in extinguishing evidence regarding such matters, as well as in 
indisposing the minds of believers from being careful about them. 

A new condition of things emerges. The churches are found 
in some stability, and growing formidable in numbers. Some- 
thing of a more cultivated intellectual condition appears in them. 
The members begin to inquire, to dispute, to impugn, to write 
for the instruction or conviction of one another, and of the Jew 
and the heathen around. But with this a new mind appears in 
the churches. The word transmitted from the past in purity 
and simplicity, does not now satisfy them. They give unmis- 
takable proofs, that “having begun in the spirit,” they are 
desirous of being “made perfect in the flesh.” With other 
vanities, out of place here to mention, they “give heed to fables 
and endless genealogies, which minister questions rather than 
godly edifying which is in faith,” as their fathers had been in- 
clined to do even in the days of Paul, but which the early vigor 
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of a higher life, and the authoritative teaching of the heads of 
the church, had restrained for a time. This is the period when, 
in the natural course of things, myths, legends, traditions and 
fleshly conjectures and plausibilities regarding facts, will attempt 
to make a lodgment in the church, and will partly succeed: 
while there may also be expected some slight admixture of tra- 
dition of a character less questionable. 

With the myths and legends, which arose in the early cen- 
turies succeeding the apostolic period of the church, in relation 
to our Lord’s earthly connexions and the lives and actions of 
the individuals brought into notice by this means, we have no 
intention of detaining our readers. Writings of this character 
appear to have been numerous, but the greater part of those whose 
titles are found in the writings of the Fathers have entirely dis- 
appeared, having sunk into oblivion under the weight of their 
inherent untruth and folly. A few specimens only, and these 
probably not of the worst sort, still remain in such works as The 
Gospel of the Birth of Mary, The Protoevangelion, a pretended 
account of our Lord’s birth by James the Lesser, cousin and 
brother of the Lord Jesus, chief apostle and first bishop of the 


_ Christians in Jerusalem; The Gospels of the Infancy of Jesus 


Christ, and one or two others. But their contents are so puerile 
and incredible, at once so unlike nature, and the truth and sim- 
plicity of the Gospel narratives, as to betray their distance from 
the apostolic age, and give ground to doubt whether (excepting 
what is palpably borrowed from the New Testament) there is in 
them the slenderest vein of tradition regarding the persons and 
times professed to be treated of. Whatever of this there may 
be is so mixed with and overborne by palpable fictions, as to be 
inextricable. 

From the materials which we have described, and which, as 
we have said, must be limited almost entirely to the information 
contained in the books of the New Testament, we have to inquire 
what was the genealogy of the Lord which the Scriptures set 
forth as connecting him with the house of David, of whose seed 
the prophecies of old declared the Messiah should be. This will 
best be done by a simple classification of the facts, accompanied 
by — of difficulties which have been experienced in explain- 
ing them. 

1. Joseph, the husband of Mary, the Lord’s mother, was the 
known descendant of David, and recognized by his countrymen 
as of his royal seed. This fact is substantiated so largely on 
the face of the gospels, as to make details almost unnecessary. 
Joseph is so described at the outset of the narrative The record 
of the annunciation bears, that the angel Gabriel was sent “to 
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a virgin espoused to a man whose name was Joseph, of the house 
of David; and the virgin’s name was Mary” (Luke i. 27), 
Here the words “of the house of David,” naturally belong to 
Joseph. And the words of the angel to Joseph, when he was 
pondering what to do as to Mary (Matt. i. 20), applied to him 
the title, doubtless familiar to his own ear and thoughts: “ Joseph, 
thou son of David, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife.” 
2. The narrative of the events of this time embraces, as if 
regarded as an essential part of it, the position of Mary, as being 
the affianced spouse of Joseph. We have seen this in the record 
of the annunciation. In like manner the narrative in Matthew 
i. 18, bears: “‘ Now the birth of Jesus was on this wise: When 
as his mother Mary was espoused to Joseph, before they came 
together,” etc. In both these passages the espousals of Mary 


(a tie having much of the obligation of marriage, and not capable — 


of being dissolved except in a formal way) is made a pointed 
part of the narrative. 

3. Before the birth of Jesus, Joseph was commanded to take 
Mary to his house as his wife. It is not enough to say, that 
this was in order to protect Mary. Joseph and Mary, previously 
joined together by the act of espousals, by this further act became 
perfectly one in God’s sight; and it conferred on Joseph the 
title of father, according to the law, of the child about to be, and 
some time afterwards born of Mary. The gift of a son, in a most 
important sense, was to Joseph as well as Mary. And God, in 
so dealing with Joseph’s wife, doubtless intended that it should 
be so. God could give Joseph such a gift, and he could accept 
it; and its character and relations the law was at hand to define 
and maintain. 

It appears to us that, in considering this matter, sufficient 
weight is not allowed to the inevitable result that Jesus, in con- 
sequence of the marriage of Joseph to Mary, really became the 
son of Joseph, “‘ by the law and according to the flesh.” What 
was thus scripturally expressed,—which means, not the law of 
physiology according to our modern scientific language, but just 
the natural law of human society, and the rules of the Jewish 
law applied thereto, as distinguished from the law of the higher 
and purely spiritual life revealed by Christ,—could in such mat- 
ters deal only with the outward fact; and its conclusion for its 
own ends was not meant to be traversed by a supernatural fact 
proceeding from God, and supernaturally revealed. The super- 
natural fact has its own effects, to those who believe it, for its 
own sphere, according as its consequences ghall be developed; 
but in regard to earthly things (which succession in the fleshly 
line of David was), the law according to human ways and the 
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outward fact, so long as the facts abide in that sphere, must take 
effect according to its own principle. Any rule which would 
operate otherwise, and cause the supernatural to overthrow the 
natural, within the proper sphere of the latter, would produce 
inextricable confusion. Overlooking this, some allow the thought 
to take shape in their mind, as if the knowledge of the super- 
natural conception, which has been certainly conveyed to us by 
supernatural revelation, would make Jesus, as it were, a supposi- 
titious child in regard to Joseph and the line of descent through 
him, with the privileges appertaining, if anything were claimed 
by inheritance in consequence of such sonship. ‘This appears to 
us a notion altogether erroneous. While our Lord’s supernatural 
origin secured to him everything which was to be his inheritance 
inasense higher than what was promised to the seed of David 
in the literal kingdom of Israel, it did not exclude him from that 
natural benefit which the law gave to him as the son of Joseph, 
and which no Jew or Jewish tribunal bound by the law could 
object to his receiving. Jesus was not the less the son of Joseph 
according to the flesh, that he was the direct gift to him from 
God. 

It may be proper to notice the light indirectly thrown by 
the Scripture on this subject. By a provision of the Jewish law 
(Deut. xxv. 5—10), when a brother died childless, his surviving 
brother was commanded to marry the widow: “and it shall be 
that the firstborn son which she beareth shall succeed in name 
of his brother which is dead, that his name be not put out of 
Israel.” By this means the Jews were familiar with the idea of 
an heir being given to one who was not the real father. In their 
eyes the heir from such a source was as truly such as if born 
naturally to the deceased. That they remained familiar with 
this case in our Lord’s time, appears from the question put to 
him by the Sadducees, mentioned by Matthew, xxii. 23—28, as 
well as by Mark and Luke. This levirate law, as it is termed, 
is brought into notice in regard to an early portion of our Lord’s 
genealogy in Ruth iv.; and we shall afterwards find that it is 
again forced on our attention by the earliest, and probably on 
the whole (notwithstanding the disparaging view of it taken by 


Some modern commentators) the most tenable of the interpreta- 


tions of the genealogy of our Lord in Luke. 

We are inclined to think that there is something more than 
a mere analogy between the point of the Jewish law to which we 
have been adverting, and the gift of a son to Joseph on the part 
of God. The grand truth of Christianity is, that man being 
dead through sin,’and incapable by himself of recovery, God 
gave redemption and salvation by sending his own Son, the Lord 
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of life, into his nature, to serve as a quickening seed therein 
by his Spirit to all who should receive him. Of this truth the 
scriptures teem with types and illustrations, and it was inter. 
woven with the whole law and customs of the Jews. What 
more apt figure can we find of it than in Joseph, the husband 
after the flesh of her of whom the Messiah was to be born, taken 
as representing either the fallen man after the flesh, or the Jew 
under the law, or both of them, to whom as in himself impotent 
for good and dead in trespasses and sins, God as the living One 
raises up the true seed who shall save and perpetuate the race 
about to perish? The figure is exactly the same as that which 
Paul makes use of in Rom. vii. 1—4, with this difference only, 
that in the application we have made of it, it embraces the act 
of God in sending his son into our nature for our salvation, while 
in that made by Paul, it embraces the act by which believers in 
Christ are enabled to lay hold by faith of what Christ has done,— 
the one the root, the other the application, of the same truth, 
we thus see that from the fact of a son being given to Joseph 
by God through Mary, important meaning may be drawn, in 
close harmony with the fundamental truth of God’s revealed dis- 
pensations towards man, and that it throws light upon a pointed 
rule of the Jewish law, not otherwise capable of easy explana- 
tion. 

But, however deserving of consideration may be these views 
of the type and antitype of the levirate marriage, we rest nothing 
upon them in our present argument. All we contend for are 
the two following propositions : ; 

(1) That by the birth of Jesus to Mary, Joseph’s wife, a son 
was given by God to Joseph, and accepted by him, who thus was 
his “according to the law and after the flesh;” that is, that ac- 
cording to the common laws of humanity and the Jewish rules, 
which could take cognizance only of external conditions and 
events, Jesus was the lawful son of Joseph, and entitled, as such, 
to all the rights and privileges arising from that relation. 

(2) That Jesus was consequently .of the seed of David ac- 
cording to the flesh,-and capable, as such, of receiving in his 
person the fulfilment of all the promises made to that seed. 


4. Jesus, who was at the due time presented in the temple, . 


and recorded in the national register and tables of genealogy, 
must have been so presented and recorded as the lawful son of 
Joseph by Mary, and thus must have appeared on the face of 
the books of the temple as the first-born of their marriage ac- 
cording to the law, by evidence irrefragable by man. 

5. Joseph and Mary are called the “parents” of Jesus in 
Luke ii. 27 and 41, and in y. 48 Mary calls Joseph his “ father.” 
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This shews the continuation of the state of things commencing 
at birth. To the same effect, 

6. To the Jews, and to his brethren in the flesh, Jesus was 
the son of Joseph, as appears both from what has been noticed, 
and from the current of the narrative of the Gospels; as in 
John vi. 42, “Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph and Mary, 
whose father and mother we know? How is it then that he 
saith, that I came down from heaven?”—also in Matt. xiii. 
55; Mark vi. 3, and Luke iv. 22. The conclusion is the 
stronger, that in these instances Jesus was at Nazareth or Ca- 
pernaum, the places of the residence of the family, where they 
were well known. The saying, “ We know this man whence he 
is” (John vii. 27),—by which was meant his known position as 
the son of Joseph and Mary at Nazareth,—seemed to the Jews 
a conclusive argument against the claims of Jesus. 

7. Jesus was familiarly known to the Jews as “the son of 
David,” which could have arisen only from his being taken to 
be the son of Joseph, who was known to be of David’s line 
(Matt. ix. 27; xv. 22; xx. 31). 

In passing from these details regarding our Lord’s personal 
condition and relations in the sight of his kindred and people, 
we add, that we consider it a mistake to suppose that the super- 
natural characters of our Lord’s assumption of human nature 
were any part of the Gospel preached to the Jews in his life- 
time. As to this, we agree with what is said by Dr. Thiersch, 
in his History of the Christian Church, in accounting for the 
absence from the Gospel according to Mark (which is now gene- 
rally recognized as being the earliest in date of composition of 
all the Gospels), of notice of any event connected with Jesus 
previous to his baptism by John (p. 95),— 

“Granting that the wonderful birth of the Redeemer had 
been already related to the Apostles by the Holy Virgin before 
they left Jerusalem; granting that they had already possessed 
that information out of the bosom of the holy family which 
litke has adopted in his first and second chapters; the time to 
publish these mysteries, that Christ was conceived of the Holy 
Ghost and born of the Virgin, had not arrived. Even though 
these things might be talked over within the circle of the faith- 
ful, they were such as could not be committed to writing, and 
exposed to the risk of coming into strange hands.” 

It does not appear, from the narratives of the evangelists or 
from any other source, that these circumstances were known in 
our Lord’s lifetime outside of the family to which they had been 
entrusted. ‘Mary kept all these sayings, and pondered them 
in her heart” (Luke ii. 19, 51). In the multitude of our Lord’s 
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addresses, he never alludes to his supernatural origin in such 
a way as that the Jews could understand the literal truth in 
regard to it, or as founding on it his claims to their faith. On 
the contrary, he evaded the literal conclusion, and referred some- 
times to his words and sometimes to his works as the ground of 
the faith, through which the Jews might savingly understand 
that he was sent forth from God, as in John x. 34—8. In the 
mood in which the Jews were towards him, they could not but 
have made the circumstances in question the subject of reproach, 
had they known of them. But in all their questions and cavils 
at his doctrine ; in their indignation at his testimony, and rejec- 
tion of his claims; in the betrayal, the accusation, the judgment, 
and the infliction of death; and in their eager inculpation of 
their victim, and justification of themselves, there is not an 
allusion to what they would readily have stigmatized as evidence 
of imposture, and made the occasion of obloquy. We see the 
same manner of dealing with the subject in the addresses of the 
apostles, as recorded in Acts; as of Peter in chapter 2d, 3d, 
and 10th; and of Paul in chapters 13th and 17th; where, com- 
bined with hints of a higher truth regarding the Messiah whom 
they preached, such as could find a full response only in the 
hearts of the faithful, the testimony which reached the ears of 
the people at large from them was to Jesus as “a man approved 
among you by miracles, and wonders and signs, which God did 
by him in the midst of you, as ye yourselves also know,”— 
“ whom God had raised up, having loosed the pains of death,”— 
the man of whom David knew that “ God had sworn with an 
oath to him that of the fruit of his loins, according to the flesh, 
he would raise up Christ to sit on his throne.” Such is the 
combined truth and wisdom with which Jesus is presented to 
the Jews,—as the son of Joseph, the undoubted seed of David, 
their own records and the acknowledged fact among their own 
people being witnesses; but, at the same time, the accredited 
messenger of God, whose true nature and dignity those should 
learn who recognized the words and the works of his Father 
proceeding from him. 

It is plain that the supernatural generation was not a miracle 
for the conversion of men, but was a fact necessarily flowing from 
the dignity of our Lord’s divine person. There never was 
preaching from this fact to faith in Jesus, but, conversely, from 
faith in him to the reception of this fact. 

8. There are two genealogies of Jesus to be found in the first 
chapter of Matthew and in the third chapter of Luke; the first 
to shew his descent from David and Abraham by the line of 
Solomon, and the second both to shew the same by the line of 
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Nathan, another son of David, and to carry the descent back to 
the creation. In both of these the descent is traced through 
Joseph alone, as the last link of the chain leading back to David. 
But we are here brought to a stage of the inquiry of so much 
importance as to call for a separate and special notice of the two 
genealogies. 

It is not our intention to notice questions regarding the ex- 
tension or abridgment of these lists, arising from the various 
readings of manuscripts and other considerations, because they 
do not enter into the matters we propose to discuss in this 
Article. 

It is admitted on all hands that the genealogy in Matthew is 
that of Joseph ; among the many questions as to matters of fact, 
this has never been disputed. It begins with Abraham, and pro- 
ceeds downwards, through David, along the line of the kings of 
Judah to Jechonias, when the Babylonish captivity took place. 
Then come Salathiel and Zorobabel, names which are found also 
in1 Chron. iii .17 19, as well as others of the later books of 
the Old Testament; after which follow nine names, from Abiud 
to Jacob, the latter being the father of Joseph, which fill up the 
period from the close of the Old Testament till the time of 
Joseph. This genealogy was doubtless extracted from the accre- 
dited lists preserved by the proper Jewish officers. The Jews 
must have instantly detected and exposed any erroneous entries, 
which indeed there is no conceivable motive for any one to have 
inserted, for Joseph’s descent from David was known and com- 
monly admitted. This genealogy, then, never having been called 
in question, must be taken as correctly setting forth what 
appeared in the temple register, which is also certain from its 
being inserted in an inspired composition, and from the use made 
of it there. 

At the beginning, this genealogy has the following title: 
“The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, 
the son of Abraham ;” meaning that the genealogy which follows 
shews this to be the case. The genealogy ends thus: “and 
Jacob begat Joseph, the husband of Mary, of whom was born 
Jesus who is called Christ.” This notice of Mary’s union with 
Joseph is the only interest ascribed to her in this genealogy of 
her son inthe kingly line. And then occurs the statement, that 
the genealogy before detailed comprises three series of fourteen 
generations each, viz., from Abraham to David, from David to 
the captivity, and from the captivity to Christ. Whatever 
might be the full design of this summary, it at least indicates 
that Jesus was intended to be pointed out, bound up in the 
threefold series of the genealogy, as having his descent thereby 
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shewn through Joseph both to David and Abraham; and 
perhaps what was chiefly in view was in this way to express the 
fact emphatically at the close, as it had been at the beginning, 

Here then, as plainly as words could express it, we have the 
statement that by the links of this genealogy through Joseph 
and the line of the kings of Judah, our Lord was of the seed of 
David and Abraham. It is God’s own explanation to this effect, 
and of the manner of it, given in the most formal way, and 
shewing that, in the light of the divine purpose, the Lord Jesus 
Christ was thereby in a condition to receive the fulfilment of the 
promises made to the seed of these two fathers. 

The other genealogy contained in Luke iii. begins with the 
Lord, and proceeds upwards, in this way: ‘‘ Jesus began to be 
about thirty years of age, being (as was supposed) the son of 
Joseph, which was the son of Heli,” ete. This genealogy equally 
runs through Joseph, Heli however being represented as his 
father, and not Jacob, as in the other genealogy. Seventeen 
names are then reckoned backward after Heli, none of them 
agreeing with the names in Matthew; and after Rhesa, the 
seventeenth, come Zorobabel and Salathiel, the same as in 


Matthew ; but instead of Salathiel being represented as the son 


of Jechonias, the last of the kings, and of the list being con- 
tinued through the line of kings to Solomon, he is said to be the 
son of Neri, from whom the line runs through eighteen private 
persons till it reaches Nathan the son of David; beyond whom 
it proceeds to Abraham and the creation. The difference be- 
tween the two genealogies is, in substance, this: that while the 
one is in the line of Solomon, and the other in that of Nathan, 
there is the remarkable feature, that Salathiel and Zérobabel 
appear as father and son in the middle of both, the former in the 
one having as his father Jechonias, and in the other Neri; and 
the other in the one having as his son Abiud, and in the other 
Rhesa. 

Of the genealogy in Luke it may be said, asin regard to the 
other, that no reasonable doubt can be entertained that it was 
taken from the tables of descent extant in the Jewish archives, 
and that the circumstances forbid the supposition of any unfair- 
ness in this respect, and of all motive for attempting any. Its 
very difficulties are a proof of genuineness. 

In considering this second genealogy, the first question that 
meets us is the force of the words “as was supposed,” attached 
to the relation of sonship ascribed to Jesus in regard to Joseph. 
The original words are @s évouifero, a verb derived from the 
noun vous, which, in the lexicon of Hedericus, is explained to 
mean: 1, lex, jus; and, 2. consuetudo, mos, institutum. Fol- 
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lowing its root, vouifw is said to mean, 1. lege sancio; 2. puto, 
existimo, arbitro, reor. Taking the primary sense Matthew 
Henry says that the phrase means “uti lege sancitum est—as we 
find it in the books, as it is on record ;” and the spirit of this 
interpretation seems most in harmony with the nature of the 
case. If it should be preferred to assign to the term a slighter 
and more general meaning, such as it frequently bears, viz. “as 
was supposed or reckoned,” we submit that this should not be 
held to infer any question of the reality of the sonship of Jesus 
to Joseph for the ends of the genealogy; for this (besides vio- 
lating the letter of the genealogy in Luke) would vacate of 
substantial meaning the genealogy in Matthew through Joseph, 
the terms of which shew that it is the principal genealogy, and 
that to which the genealogy in Luke is subordinate and supple- 
mental. It sufficiently accounts for these words, and that they 
were necessary to save the supernatural origin of our Lord. 

What we have said opens the way to the great difficulty of 
the case: How is it that the Lord had two genealogies through 
his legal father Joseph? The genealogies themselves give no 
answer to this question. They have, indeed, different charac- 
ters. The one, beginning with Abraham, embraces patriarchs 
and kings and the heirs of kings. This genealogy may be said 
to have on it the stamp of Christ the ruler, in the threefold series 
marked in the genealogy itself, and realized in Jewish history : 
first, inthe form of faith as giving worthiness to rule; second, in 
that of rule attained in the dignity of king; and third, in the 
same seen in decay. The other genealogy, again, which, as far 
as possible, takes private names and avoids official persons, and 
which mounts beyond Abraham up to the creation, seems to de- 
note Christ as the subject one, the representative of the whole 
race of man, whose nature he took as comprehensively as the 
first Adam had it, “ who is the figure of him that was to come” 
(Rom. v. 14). These characters, however, do not explain the 
difference of the contents of the genealogies, and according to 
what often occurs in scripture, they may have been engrafted on 
lines of descent, the divergence of which had arisen from an 
independent cause. 

In the examination of this question we naturally betake our- 
selves first to the views held on the subject by the early church ; 
for theirs was the time for what have long ceased,—real conflicts 
with the Jews, who were familiar with and directly concerned in 
the genealogies, as well as the time when tradition and opinion 
might throw light on this subject. We have important informa- 
tion regarding this matter in the Ecclesiastical History of Euse- 
bius, bk. i., c. 7; the more so that, instead of giving any state- 
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ment of his own, and the views of his own time, the third cen 

he quotes largely from an epistle (not now extant) to Aristides 
from Africanus, born at Emmaus, or Nicopolis, in Palestine, near 
a century earlier, setting forth the tradition which had come 
down to this day, and which appeared to solve the difficulty in a 
satisfactory manner. 

The explanation of Africanus has reference to that reading 
of the genealogy in Luke, supported by ancient copies and 
approved by some commentators, which omits Matthat and Levi, 
the father and grandfather of Heli, and goes to Melchi, as Heli’s 
father. The substance of his prolix statement is that Matthan 
(Joseph’s grandfather, in the line of Solomon) and Melchi (his 
grandfather, in that of Nathan) married, successively, a woman 
named Estha, by whom the former had Jacob and the latter 
Heli, who were thus brothers uterine. Heli married and died 
childless, whereupon Jacob married his widow, and had Joseph, 
who was naturally the son of Jacob in the line of Solomon, but by 
the levirate law was accounted the son of Heli in that of Nathan, 
Africanus gives this account, not as an ingenious speculation, but 
as a positive tradition derived from the Desposyni, the name 
given in the early church to those who were in affinity with the 
family of Jesus. He explains the double record thus: 

“It was customary in Israel to calculate the names of the 
generations either according to nature or according to the law; 
according to nature, by the succession of legitimate offspring; 
according to the law, when another raised children to the name 
of a brother who had died childless. For as the hope of.a resur- 
rection was not clearly given, they imitated the promise which 
was to take place by a kind of mortal resurrection, with the view 
to perpetuate the name of the person who had died. Since, 
then, there are some of those who are inserted in this genealo- 
gical table, that succeeded each other in the natural order of 
father and son, some again being born of certain persons, and 
ascribed to others by name, both the real and the reputed fathers 
have been recorded. Thus neither of the gospels has made a 
false statement, whether calculating in the order of nature or 
according to the law.” 

This view of the matter received credence in the early 
church, and governed the common opinion for ages. Jerome 
(on Matt. i.), in answer to the emperor Julian, says: ‘“ Julianus 
Augustus, in this place, attacks the evangelists on the ground of 
discrepancy. Matthew calls Joseph the son of Jacob, whereas 
Luke calls him the son of Heli. Had Julian been better 
acquainted with the mode of speech of the Jews, he would have 
seen that the one evangelist gives the natural, and the other the 
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legal pedigree of Joseph.” Augustine expresses himself strongly 
in support of the explanation of Africanus. In a treatise against 
Faustus Manichaeus, he had said that his objection on the 

und of discrepancy was obviated by the fact that the one 
father was by adoption, and the other natural, but he had not 
explained the kind of adoption. In his Retractationes (bk. 2, 
cap. 7), he supplies the omission, having now read the work of 
Africanus, which he had not done when he made that statement. 
“Hoc in eorum litteris monitum est,” he says, “qui recenti 
memoria post adscentionem Domini de hac re scripserunt. Nam 
etiam nomen ejusdem mulieris quae peperit Jacob patrem 
Joseph de priori marito Matthan, qui fuit parter Jacob avus 
Joseph, secundum Matthaeum ; et de marito posteriore peperit 
Heli, cujus erat adoptivus Joseph, non tacuit Africanus.” 

If the facts were well founded, the explanation of the double 
genealogy which satisfied the early church sufficiently accounts 
for it. ‘The best hypothesis,” says Dr. Wall, “ that has been 
given for reconciling the two catalogues, is the old one of Afri- 
canus.” It is true the explanation rests only on a tradition; 
but it conflicts with no other facts; it states nothing but what 
is credible, and in accordance with the usages of the people ; and 
it has, perhaps, as much of the marks of authenticity as any 
other tradition of that age bearing upon such events. In regard 
to the relation of this to the other genealogy, it might have 
sufficed to say, without the explanation of Africanus, that the 
fact of such an explanation being possible, was enough to shew 
that there might be no inconsistency between them. 

Some modern writers have endeavoured to explain these 
genealogies on other principles. We shall first notice one of 
those schemes which still supposes that the genealogy in Luke 
is that of Joseph. Grotius had said that the genealogy in 
Matthew was meant merely to exhibit the successive heirs reign- 
ing or entitled to reign, including Joseph, and ending with 
Christ. The Rev. Lord Arthur C. Hervey, a recent English 
writer on the subject, who gives, in Dr. Smith’s valuable Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, in course of publication in London and 
Boston, under the title “Genealogy of Jesus Christ,” the sub- 
stance of a treatise he had formerly written, adopts this sugges- 
tion, and maintains that the genealogy in Matthew does not 
shew the direct descent of Joseph from David, but only the 
successive heads of the families entitled to the throne; and that 
the genealogy in Luke contains the private genealogy of Joseph. 
He concludes (as had been previously contended for by Dr. 
Lightfoot, in the second series of his Harmony of the New 
Testament) that Salathiel and Zorobabel, who appear as de- 
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scended from Jechonias both in the genealogy in Matthew and in 
1 Chron. iii. 17, 19, could not have been his natural issue, be. 
cause it had been declared in Jer. xxii. 30 that he should be 
childless, and that none of his seed should sit upon the throne 
of David, or rule in Judah ; and that, the line of Solomon being 
supposed to have thus failed, the names in question, which, as 
the genealogy in Luke seems to shew, represented persons de. 
scended from Neri, of the family of Nathan, must have been 
transferred from the genealogy of Nathan’s family to the royal 
line of Solomon. He represents Joseph as descended through 
his grandfather Matthan, or Matthat—names in the two genea. 
logies which he considers as denoting the same individual,—from 
a younger son of Abiud, the eldest son of Zorobabel (the same, he 
says, as the Juda of Luke iii. 26, getting rid of Rhesa and Joanna 
as interpolations) ; this Matthan having become head of the royal 
line on the failure of the elder branch. And finally he alleges 
that Matthan, or Matthat, had two sons, Jacob (Matt. i. 15) 
and Heli (Luke iii. 23), the former of whom having died child. 
less, Joseph the son of Heli, who had predeceased, became the 
heir of his uncle, and the head of the royal line. To this scheme 
we state the following objections : 

(1) That it throws aside, without adequate reason, the ex- 
planations of Africanus and the opinion of the early church. 
Hervey, indeed, says that this explanation does not account for 
the meeting of the two lines in Salathiel and Zorobabel. But 
Africanus did not need to do this. These names necessarily re- 
mained, even on Hervey’s principles, in both the tables, and his 
explanations of the transfer to the royal line, if just, serves as 
well for Africanus’s view as for his own. 

(2) That it seems to deny the character of a proper genealogy 
to the table in Matthew, although claimed by its title, its con- 
tents, and the summary at the close. Down to Jechonias, and 
including all the kings, this is unquestionably a proper gene- 
alogy, excepting as to certain omissions or condensations not 
affecting this character, and at variance with Hervey’s principle. 
Lightfoot’s supposition (for it is no more) of the transfer of Sala- 
thiel and Zorobabel from Nathan’s family, is not acquiesced in by 
all; some holding that the promise to Solomon’s seed in 2 Chron. 
vi. 12—16 precludes the supposition of the failure of his line, 
explain the entries by the suggestion of a marriage between Sala- 
thiel as son of Jechonias and a daughter of Neri; but even were 
it well founded, it respects only a single link in an exceptional 
case, and the concluding links ought to be held the links of a 
proper genealogy, unless the contrary is shown. 

(3) It seems quite unlikely that, besides the proper gene- 
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alogies of families from generation to generation, the priesthood 
should have kept a table of assorted names, patent to the people, 
shewing the individuals entitled to the throne throughout the 
whole period from the Babylonish captivity down to the tinie of 
our Lord. This would have been a dangerous practice under 
their jealous masters, both for the priesthood and for the indi- 
viduals so pointed out. 

(4) The state of the families from Abiud down to Matthan, 
the blending of Matthan and Matthat as one, and the holding 
Jacob and Heli to be his sons, and so forth, are all speculation 
and hypothesis, without proof. The scheme consists of the re- 
arranging the names under an assumed thesis, so that no 
manifest inconsistency appears; it is not impossible but that the 
scheme may be true, but its truth is not necessarily implied, and 
there is no proof of it. 

We do not go more minutely into the theory of Hervey, 
because, in truth, his views arrive at the same conclusion, prac- 
tically, as that which we maintain,—that the genealogies, both 
in Matthew and Luke, are those of Joseph. We hold that 
Christians are not bound now to explain every difficulty con- 
nected with the genealogies. And in regard to our own position, 
it is enough that there are two genealogies in the sacred records, 
professing to justify the Lord’s claims to be the Messiah on the 
ground of his descent from David, and not necessarily irreconcile- 
able; published at a time when it might be easy to reconcile 
them, and when their falsity must have been capable of easy 
proof; agreeing as to Joseph’s descent from David with the 
common belief of the nation at the time,—and both bearing on 
their face that Jesus was descended from David, through Joseph 
his legal father. 

But some maintain another mode of obviating the apparent 
inconsistency between the genealogies, by supposing that the 
genealogy in Luke is through Mary, the Lord’s mother. There 
is hardly any trace of this opinion in the early church, and it has 
been held chiefly by writers subsequent to the Reformation. 
The less simple character of the modern mind, which binds 
sequences to physical or semiphysical causes, with little respect 
to a law not so realized, and which tends towards science rather 
than faith, accepts with favour a supposition which obviates the 
difficulty that Joseph, not being the natural father of Jesus, 
could not serve as a link connecting him with David ; and, in 
consequence, the opinion that the genealogy in Luke is that of 
Mary, has at present obtained a somewhat wide acceptance. 
This is a plausible and popular way of solving the problem, 
rather than, in our judgment, a solid one. 
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We have already said that the words “as was supposed,” at 
the beginning of this genealogy, are sufficiently explained as 
having been necessary to save the supernatural origin of Jesus, 
They are, in fact, the equivalent of Matt. i. 16. Some of those 
who claim the genealogy for Mary say that the words should be 
read thus: “as was supposed (but erroneously, and really) of 
Heli,” ete. ; Heli having been, as they assume, Mary’s father; 
but this is at once too subtle and too violent. No writer, mean- 
ing to be intelligible, would make his expressed contradict his 
real meaning, and trust the discovery of the latter to an ellipsis 
not hinted at, but to be assumed from unstated facts. Sucha 
style, which makes language a riddle, is far removed from the 
simplicity of the evangelists. Others make Joseph a name sub- 
stituted for that of Mary, under the rule of the Jews to exclude 
women from their genealogies, and substitute their husbands, 
But, besides that it is not to be supposed that the genealogy of 
Mary would be presented in this form without notice, there is 
no apparent reason for Joseph getting his name inserted in the 
genealogy of his wife’s family. For there is no ground to sup- 
pose that this was ever done by a husband, unless there was an 
inheritance belonging to the wife, as provided in Numbers xxxvi., 
of the existence of which, in this case, there is no evidence or 
hint. This was what the kinsman of Naomi refused to do, “lest 
he should mar his own inheritance” (Ruth iv. 6). 

Nor is there any evidence that Mary was the daughter of Heli. 
In apocryphal writings and in some of the Fathers, it is said that 
her parents were named Joachim and Anna, a statement which 
may have been derived from a common tradition. This is made 
consistent with the supposed parentage of Heli, by saying that 
Joachim is convertible, in Hebrew usage, with Eliakim, of which 
Eli, or Heli, is the contraction. The reasoning might be fair, 
if it had been shewn that Mary’s father was one in the position 
which Heli holds in the genealogy in Luke in all respects, except 
as to the name; but this is only an assumption, it is idle; it 
merely paves the way to a possibility. 

The words of the angel to Mary, and her answer in Luke 
i. 30—34, are thought to shew that she was addressed inde- 
pendently as a descendant of David. But her betrothal to Joseph, 
of the house of David, was carefully mentioned just before, and 
Mary could not but have understood the address of the angel as 
having reference to her position in regard to him. Although, 
then, she might have been of David (of which we shall speak in the 
sequel), the angel’s address would not infer that she was regarded 
as independent of Joseph. Even the announcement in verse 
thirty-five, of the exact meaning of which Mary must have had 
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a very imperfect apprehension, must be construed in consistency 
with the context and with the genealogies. 

In the same sense are to be understood the terms in which 
the apostles speak of Jesus as the promised seed of David accord- 
ing to the flesh. Take, for instance, the language of Peter in 
Acts ii. 830, which is as strong as can be conceived: “ Therefore 
being a prophet, and knowing that God had sworn with an oath 
to him, that of the fruit of his loins according to the flesh he 
would raise up Christ to sit on his throne, he knowing this,” etc. 
Now, Peter could not have meant to signify anything else by 
these words than the known descent of Jesus from David through 
Joseph. The occasion was on the day of Pentecost, next after 
the ascension, when every hint of the miraculous conception 
must have been absent from the minds at least of the Jews ad- 
dressed, who had known Jesus familiarly as the son of David 
through his connexion with Joseph only, and who could not 
have undertood Peter except in this sense. The different parts 
of the records of inspiration cannot but agree. The words of 
Peter and Paul merely adopt as true what they found authorita- 
tively declared in the genealogies in Matthew and Luke. “It 
is evident,” says Paul, “ that our Lord sprang out of Judah” 
(Heb. vii. 14). How could this be evident, but in the mode 
which the Gospels point out,—the public facts and the public 
records and genealogies ? 

Observations are made, as if the references to our Lord’s 
supposed connexion with Joseph were meant merely, as it were, 
to humour the peculiarities of the Jews as to the preference of 


‘male descent, and the exclusion of female; while the truth 


behind was, that the genuine link of our Lord with David, ac- 
cording to the flesh, was his mother. We object, decidedly, to 
this manner of dealing with the Scriptures. What the Jews 
looked for in the Messiah was one of the seed of David truly 
according to the law; and what God gave them was one justly 
answering this description. The fulfilment may not have been 
in the very way the Jews expected, for they were not capable of 
comprehending the fulfilment which God purposed; but then 
the mode of fulfilment was beyond their expectation, and not 
beneath it. 

What really gives occasion to the efforts to discover a line 
of descent for Jesus to David through his mother, is the secret 
thought that the line through Joseph is not genuine, but pre- 
tended. We do not pause longer on the inconsistency of such 
an impression with the plain terms of Scripture which connect 
the promise with a definite person in the line of David’s seed ; 
80 that, if that line went by Joseph, as the genealogy in Matthew 
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testifies, to find it in Mary would be to vacate that genealogy ; 
if it went by Mary, which is nowhere said, then all that is so 
anxiously declared regarding Joseph was fallacious and unmean- 
ing; and if somehow it went by both, this would be to satisfy 
the requirements of positive prophecies by surmises and doubtful 
possibilities, instead of by means of clear issues of fact, which 
the fulfilment of prophecies requires. But we pass by all this, 
in order to state the grounds on which it appears to us that the 
demand of a line of natural descent for our Lord from David by 
his mother, is not only a mistake in regard to interpretation and 
the matter of fact, but involves a doctrinal error. 

The assumption is, that if Mary is shewn, from the Scriptures, 
to be of the line of David, Jesus her son will then appear as his 
promised seed, the prophecies will be fulfilled, and the strong 
language of the Apostles’ description of his relation to David will 
be justified. It appears to us that there is a vital error at the 
basis of this way of speaking. We are now considering the case, 
not from the point of view of the Jew, who saw in Jesus only 
the son of Joseph, but from that of the Christian, seeing him as, 
supernaturally, both son of Mary and son of God. In this 
point of view we are closed up to contemplate him as God and 
man in one person. Though, then, all had been as before sup- 
posed, Jesus would not have been the seed of David in a natural 
sense. The seed of David, as the subject of promises, means a 
human person, and not a mere nature as one of the elements of 
a person. But Jesus was never, at any time of his being, a 
human person. We quote from the Athanasian creed, which 
on this point has ever been regarded as being as orthodox as it 
is distinct. 

“Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is God and man. 
He is God, of the substance of the Father, begotten before the 
worlds; and he is man, of the substance of his mother, born in 
the world; perfect God and perfect man of a reasonable soul and 
human flesh subsisting; equal to the Father as touching his God- 
head, and inferior to the Father as touching his manhood; who 
although he be God and man, yet he is not two, but one Christ; 
One, not by conversion of the Godhead into flesh, but by taking 
of the manhood into God; One altogether, not by confusion of 
substance, but by unity of person; for as the reasonable soul and 
flesh is one man, so God and man is one Christ.” 

Jesus the Messiah, in the substance of his being as thus 
described, could never, in a natural or any other than a legal 
sense, have been the seed of David according to the flesh. The 
human ancestry of his person could not ascend higher than his 
mother. There was no power in any human descent, or in all 
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humanity together, could it have been concentrated as one, to 
give birth even to the human nature of Jesus in the manner in 
which it was conveyed to him (though the same in substance as 
that of all men), and still less to his whole person. Nor was 
there any such power in Mary of herself, any more than in any 
other of the daughters of the race, for in no respect was she in 
essence different from or superior to any one of them. Light- 
foot (Harmony, second series, § 10) says that Jesus “looked on as 
the seed promised to Adam, ‘the seed of the woman,’ was to be 
looked after by the line of his mother.” Why so? He wasnot 
to derive his personality through the line of his mother, or to 
receive virtue from it more than from the line of Joseph. Mary’s 
ancestors were not in any sense the derivation of “the seed of 
the woman.” They were themselves the seed of Eve, as all men 
are; but Eve was not the woman in the view of the promise, 
although she may have vainly thought sowhen at the birth of Cain 
she said, “ I have gotten a (or rather, the) man from the Lord” 
(Gen. iv. 1). Mary was that woman, and yet of herself no more 
aplant fit to yield such seed than Eve had been. The act of 
God by which Jesus was born of Mary was altogether special, 
unique, and transcendent. It was pre-eminently “a new thing ” 
which “the Lord created in the earth,’ when “ a woman com- 
passed a man ” (Jer. xxxi. 22). Indeed, the words “ the seed of 
the woman” imply, even in regard to his humanity, the original 
and underived source of Jesus. Consequently the Messiah could 
naturally have no grandfathers or line of human ancestry; he 
was the seed of no man in this sense. Without a mother he 
could not have taken hold of the nature in which it was the 
divine will that God should be manifested. Yet even as to this, 
the Scripture takes the form of paradox, striving to express by 
this means what ordinary language fails to do, and in order to 
shew how exclusively and directly Jesus came forth by God’s 
power, figures him (as represented by Melchisedek) as without 
even a human mother as well as father, and without a genealogy : 
“without father, without mother, without genealogy (a@yeveadd- 
ynros), having neither beginning of days nor end of life” (Heb. 
vii. 3), 

While Jesus thus could not be naturally of the seed of David, 
all question as to any supposed rights of his mother was, by that 
far-sighted wisdom of God by which the Scriptures provide for 
every emergency, removed by means of the rule of the Jewish 
polity, that a woman could not of herself head a family, or appear 
in a genealogy. As to this, Lightfoot (Harmony, first series, 
$4) says : 

“There were two remarkable maxims among the Jewish na- 
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tions: 1. That there was to be no king of Israel but of the house 
of David. and line of Solomon; and 2. That the family of the 
mother is not called a family. Hereupon hath Matthew most 
pertinently brought the pedigree through the house of Solomon, 
and ended it with Joseph, a male, whom the Jews looked upon 
as the father of Jesus.” 

It followed from this rule, that all Mary’s rights in respect 
to her own family passed over to and were represented in the 
person of Joseph her husband. How then, could Jesus be of 
the seed of David according to the flesh, as Scripture required 
him to be and represents him to have been? In no other wa 
than that which the evangelists Matthew and Luke set forth— 
through his being the son of Joseph according to the law, in 
consequence of Joseph’s union with Mary his mother. This 
was the result of the law of the flesh,—that is, of earthly hu- 
manity under the Jewish law,—above that of mere physiology, 
and constituted the nearest possible approach our Lord could 
make as a person to be of the seed of David according to the 
flesh, and it made him legally of that seed. 

To say that Jesus, having been born of Mary, who (as as- 
sumed) was of the seed of David, must have been of his seed also, 
is to attribute an ancestry to one of his personal elements, 
. instead of his person itself; an element, moreover, which itself 
had originated supernaturally. This language logically involves 
the principle of what is termed the Nestorian heresy, which con- 
sisted in the alleged denial, by Nestorius, that Mary ‘was the 
mother of the whole person of Christ, and in the assertion that 
she was the mother only of his human nature, thus dividing his 
person into two parts, with personal qualities to both. It is to 
build upon and carry backward this error, to hold Jesus as to 
his human nature to be of the seed of David, and to have, as 
such, a line of human progenitors. There was an irreconcileable 
difference between the person of Jesus and the fleshy line of 
David in whatever form. The motherhood of Mary was a rela- 
tion towards the Lord peculiar in all its features, which could 
not be traced backward to her line of ancestry, because they 
could not have originated there.* 








«We must not be held as meaning that those who claim a pedigree for Mary 
from David, are chargeable with the Nestorian heresy. We regard constructive 
heresy to be as great an offence against true charity as constructive treason 
against just law. The fault is as likely to be confused thinking as anything 
deeper; but those who have fallen into it, when laudably, though erroneously, 
endeavouring to substantiate the statements of Scripture, will remember that it 
is not the less for this an element of weakness. Neither do we express any opinion 
on the point whether Nestorius was guilty, of which doubt is entertained. The 
question arose in an unfavourable way. Nestorius had refused to Mary the name 
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Hence, we conceive, the care with which Mary’s connexions 
and ancestors are kept out of view in the whole of the New Tes- 
tament, and our Lord’s connexion with David represented as 
the legal one through Joseph. There was a divine necessity that 
Jesus should have a human mother, a fact which, without question, 
will be held in everlasting remembrance. But we must not be 
unmindful of the warning which, in view of the death of Christ, 
Paul found not unneeded by himself: “Though we have known 
Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know we him no more ” 
(2 Cor. v. 16). That was the fact of the incarnation, seen as 
realized in time, rather than its depths and sources in the divine 
counsel. As Jesus was “the Lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world” (Rev xiii. 8), Christians, who now know the whole 
truth concerning him, are to recognize him in his power and 
dignity as the Messiah, not as born from any earthly source, in 
which relation we should see him encompassed with sorrow and 
weakness, but as born from the Father out of the grave, the 
first-fruits of the dead, once the “ offspring,’ but now the 
“root of Jesse; who, indeed, “was made of the seed of David 
according to the flesh,” but who is “declared to be the Son of 
God with power according to the Spirit of holiness by the resur- 
rection from the dead” (Rom. i. 3, 4); “ whose name,” in the 
relations of the eternal kingdom, “shall be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father ” (Isa. ix. 6). 

Who, then, was Mary? We have already stated our reasons 
for believing that her origin was purposely kept in obscurity. 
Inthe case of Melchisedek the obscurity was total ; in order that 
he might fitly represent, typically, Christ as underived, isolated, 





of “the Mother of God,”—a refusal with which we sympathize, especially as 
this manner of speaking arose in the Church when the spirit was busily at work 
to elevate Mary above humanity, and make her an object of worship almost on a 
level with God, and was one of the proofs and symptoms of its existence. To 
us it seems that what the term rejected by Nestorius in itself implied, and the 
fault imputed to him, are complements of one and the same error: the one sup- 
posing the division of the divinity from the humanity, and the other the division 
of the humanity from the divinity. The Christ of whom, by the ineffable act 
and inconceivable humiliation of God, Mary was made mother, is not God simply, 
but God humbling himself to exist and act in the form of man, to whose nature 
the Eternal Son joined himself in order to constitute his person in this new 
form. The mother of such a one is a term which conveys a very different im- 
pression from that of the Mother of God without qualification. While those who 
Justified the use of this language may not have received the error into their 
minds, it was an unsafe dallying with the unlawful thought, which enters into 
all false religions and all corruptions of religion, and which has since borne 
abundant fruit,—that the creature can somehow possess a merit or obtain a 
standing-ground of vantage as towards God; the utter extinction of which thought 
lies at the root of Christianity, and is the seal of its divine origin. Extremes gene- 
tate each other. Mary has been made an idol of by the Romanists; and Protes- 
tants have been ready to forget that ‘all generations should call her blessed.” 
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independent. Inthe case of Mary the reason was not subservient 
to any type, but was the practical one of not seeming to connect 
the Lord naturally with any human line of descent. This pur- 
pose did not require that any mystery should attach to Mary’s 
descent, but only uncertainty. That she was a Jewess appears 
as undoubted as such a fact can from circumstances. If we dare 
not speak of a necessity in such a case, still it would be quite 
too violent to suppose that God, who never acts capriciously, 
should have suddenly so passed by the Jewish element as at last, 
without apparent reason (for the Jews were still under trial), to 
betake himself, for his crowning act, to a strange root. Mary’s 
marriage to Joseph, whose character and descent preclude almost 
the thought of his marrying a stranger; her being cousin to 
Elisabeth, the wife of Zechariah, a priest (Luke i. 36) ; her ob- 
servance of all the rites of the law ; and what is perhaps decisive 
above all the other grounds of belief, the total absence of re- 
proach on account of the mother of Jesus being a stranger to 
Israel—all this, without the slightest counteracting evidence, 
makes Mary’s nationality free from doubt. But here certainty 
ceases. Eusebius, indeed, asserts loosely that, according to the 
Jewish law, Mary must have been of the same family with her 
husband. But this is not the fact ; and the utmost that can be 
said is, that the husband should take his wife out of the same 
tribe (Num. xxxvi.). How far this was in observance in the 
changed condition of the Jewish people, when their original 
rights of inheritance had ceased, and when, as in Joseph’s case, 
he was living out of the bounds of his tribe in a district substan- 
tially heathen, it is impossible to say. It is remarkable that the 
only certain note of relationship attached to Mary carries our 
attention away from Judah; yet the irregularity may possibly 
have been on the side of ancestors of Elisabeth only. The 
angel’s address to Mary is at best rendered a doubtful testimony 
by the careful mention of Mary’s betrothal to Joseph. There 
seems to have been an opinion or belief, in early times, that 
Mary was of the family of David; but whether this arose from 
genuine tradition, or from the desire that it should be so, is hard 
to determine. The statement seems not sustained by any pecu- 
liar marks of reality, and it assumes various forms. Take away 
the latent persuasion that a Davidic descent was indispensable 
for Mary, and it will appear that not only no clear evidence of 
such descent exists, but that, on the contrary, a studied reserve 
is held in regard to it; that her being of Judah is no more than 
a probability ; and that the only point certain as to her lineage 
is, that she was a Jewess of the race of Israel. - 

We do not say that Mary was not of the tribe of Judah and 
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of the house of David. She may have been of both; but the 
Scripture does not allege either, or state facts from which one or 
both may, with any certainty, be inferred ; while it provides dis- 
tinctly, in another way, for the end supposed to be answered by 
her having this origin. Its leaving these points unsettled shews 
that it was not through Mary that the promises to the seed of 
David were intended to be fulfilled; for prophecy must have a 
certain, and not merely a probable or conjectural fulfilment. 

The Christian church and the Jews seem to us to have now 
nothing to do with the letter of the genealogies beyond what we 
have pointed out. The question as to the truth of Christianity, 
has, in one respect, a new aspect from what it had eighteen hun- 
dred years ago. Christianity is, and has been, during that 
period, a fact in every way in which the minds of men can be so 
addressed—historically and providentially, as well as morally 
and spiritually. The power and blessing of God have been mani- 
festly with the Christian nations. Christianity has been ‘et 
forward to speak to the Jew as a living thing, and in some measure 
it has done so. Its appointed office now is, “‘to provoke the 
Jews to jealousy” (Rom. xi. 11). Let the Jews ponder the 
warning which, with whatever shortcomings, has been held up 
before them during so many centuries of the long-suffering of 
God. Let the Christian churches, too, ponder their ways, and 
remember their responsibility to draw the Jews back within the 
fold of the Lord by their faithful witness. 








NEW TRANSLATION OF THE BOOK OF JOB. 


I. 1. Tuere was a man in the land of Uz, whose name was 
Job; and that man was perfect and upright, even fearing God, 
and turning aside from evil. 2. And to him are born seven 
sons and three daughters. 3. And his substance is seven thou- 
sand of a flock, and three thousand camels, and five hundred pair 
of oxen, and five hundred she-asses, and a very great service ; 
and that man is greater than any of the sons of the east. 

4. And his sons went and made a banquet at the house of 
each in his day, and they sent and called for their three sisters 
to eat and to drink with them. 5. And it cometh to pass, when 
they have gone round the days of the banquet, that Job sendeth 
and sanctifieth them, and he rose early in the morning, and 
offered burnt-offerings the number of them all—for Job said, 
“Perhaps my sons have sinned, and blessed the gods in their 
heart.” Thus doth Job continually. 
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6. And the day cometh that the sons of God enter to station 
themselves near the Lorp, and the Adversary also entereth in 
their midst. 7. And the Lorp saith unto the Adversary, 
“Whence comest thou?” And the Adversary answereth the 
Lorp and saith, “ From going to and fro in the land, and from 
walking up and down in it.” 8. And the Lorp saith unto the 
Adversary, “ Hast thou set thine heart against my servant Job 
because there is none like him in the land, a man perfect and 
upright, fearing God, and turning aside from evil?” 9, And 
the Adversary answereth the Lorp and saith, “ For nought doth 
Job fear God? 10. Hast thou not made a hedge for him, and 
for his house, and for all which he hath round about? . 11. The 
work of his hands thou hast blessed, and his substance hath 
spread abroad in the land, but, nevertheless, send forth thine 
hand, I pray thee, and strike against anything which he hath: 
if not—to thy face he will bless thee!” 12. And the Lorp 
saith unto the Adversary, “ Behold, all which he hath és in thine 
hand, only to himself send not forth thine hand.” And the 
Adversary goeth out from the presence of the Lorp. 

13. And the day cometh that his sons and his daughters are 
eating, and drinking wine in the house of their brother, the 
first-born. And a messenger cometh unto Job and saith, 
14. “The cattle were plowing, and the she-asses feeding by their 
side. 15. And Sabeans come down, and take them, and the 
young men they have smitten by the edge of the sword, and I 
am escaped—only I alone—to tell thee.” 16. While this one 
is speaking another also cometh and saith, “The fire of God 
hath fallen from heaven, and burneth among the flock, and 
among the young men, and consumeth them, and I am escaped 
—only I alone—to tell thee.” 17. While this one is speaking 
another also cometh and saith, ‘‘ The Chaldeans have made three 
heads, and they rush on the camels, and take them, and the 
young men they have smitten by the edge of the sword, and I 
am escaped—only I alone—to tell thee.” 18. While this one 
is speaking another also cometh and saith, “Thy sons and 
thy daughters are eating, and drinking wine in the house of 
their brother, the first-born. 19. And behold a great wind 
cometh from beyond the wilderness, and striketh against the 
four corners of the house, and it falleth on the young men, 
and they are dead, and I am escaped—only I alone—to 
tell thee !” 

20. And Job riseth and rendeth his robe, and shaveth his 
head, and falleth to the earth, and worshippeth, and saith, 21. 
“ Naked came I out from my mother’s belly, and naked I return 
thither; the Lorp hath given and the Lorp hath taken, let the 
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name of the Lorp be blessed.” 22. In all this Job sinned not, 
nor gave praise to the gods. 

II. 1. And the day cometh that the sons of God enter to 
station themselves near the Lorp, and the Adversary also en- 
tereth in their midst to station himself near the Lorp. 2. And 
the Lorp saith unto the Adversary, “From whence comest 
thou?” And the Adversary answereth the Lorp and saith, 
“From going to and fro in the land, and from walking up and 
down in it.” 3. And the Lorp saith unto the Adversary, 
“Hast thou set thine heart towards my servant Job, because 
there is none like him in the land, a man perfect and upright, 
fearing God, and turning aside from evil? and still he keepeth 
hold on his integrity, and thou dost move me against him to 
consume him for nought.” 4. And the Adversary answereth the 
Lorp and saith, “A skin for a skin, and all a man hath he 
giveth for his life. 5. Nevertheless, send forth, I pray thee, 
thine hand, and strike against his bone and against his flesh :— 
if not, to thy face he will bless thee!” 6. And the Lorp saith 
unto the Adversary, “ Behold he és in thine hand ; only preserve 
his life.” 

7. And the Adversary goeth out from the presence of the Lorn, 
and smiteth Job with sore ulcers from the sole of his foot unto 
hiscrown. 8. And he taketh to himself a potsherd to scrape 
himself with it, and he sitteth in the midst of ashes. 9. And 
his wife saith to him, “ Still thou keepest hold on thine integrity ; 
bless God and die.” 10. And he saith unto her, “ As one of 
the foolish women speaketh, thou speakest ; yea, the good we 
receive from God, but the evil we do not receive.” In all 
this Job sinned not with his lips. 

11. And three of the friends of Job hear of all this evil which 
cometh upon him, and they come each from his place, (Eliphaz 
the Temanite, and Bildad the Shuhite, and Zophar the Naamath- 
ite,) yea they are met together to come in to bemoan him and 
tocomfort him. 12. When they lift up their eyes from afar and 
recognized him not, then they lift up their voice and weep, and 
they rend each his robe, and sprinkle dust on their heads heaven- 
ward. 13. And they sit with him on the earth seven days and 
seven nights; and none speaketh a word unto him when they 
saw that the pain became very great. 


III. 1. After this Job opened his mouth and revileth his day. 
2, AND JOB ANSWERETH AND SAITH : 
3. Let the day perish in which I was born, 
And the night which said: 
“ A man-child hath been conceived.” 
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Tuat pay—let it be darkness, 
Let not God require it from above, 
And let not light shine upon it! 


. Let darkness and the shadow of death redeem it; 


Let clouds dwell upon it ; 
Let them terrify it as the most bitter of days! 


. Tuat nigut—let thick darkness seize it, 


Let it not rejoice among the days of the year, 
Into the number of the months let it not enter ! 


. Lo! tHat nicut—let it be gloomy, 


Let not singing enter into it! 


. Let the cursers of day mark it, 


Who are ready to wake up leviathan. 


. Let the stars of its twilight be dark, 


Let it wait for light, while there is none, 
Yea, let it not look on the eyelids of the dawn ! 


. Because it shut not the doors of my mother’s womb, 


That it might hide misery from mine eyes ! 


. Why from the womb did I not die? 


From the belly I have come out and gasp ! 
Wherefore were knees before me ? 
And why breasts that I might suck? 


. (For now, I have lain down, and am quiet ; 


I have slept—then there is rest to me! 


. With kings and counsellors of earth, 


Who build wastes for themselves ! 


. Or with princes who have gold, 


Who fill their houses with silver !) 


. Or why as a hidden abortion am I not ? 


As infants who have not seen light. 


. There the wicked have ceased troubling, 


And there rest the wearied of power. 


. Together the prisoners are at ease, 


They have not heard the voice of an exactor ! 


. Small and great are there the same ! 


And the servant is free from his master ! 


. Why giveth he to the ‘miserable light, 


And life to the bitter of soul ? 


. Who wait earnestly for death, but it is not: 


And seek it above hid treasures. 


. Who rejoice even to joy—they joy when they find a grave. 
. To a man whose way hath been hidden, 


And whom God shutteth up? 


. For before my food, my sighing cometh, 


And poured out as waters are my roarings ! 
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. Hath not their excellency in them departed ? 


New Translation of the Book of Job. 


95. For I have feared a fear, and it meeteth me, 
Even that which I was afraid of is come to me! 

96. I have not been safe,—nor have I been quiet— 
Nor have I been at rest,—yet trouble cometh ! 


IV. 1. Ano ExvipHaz THE TEMANITE ANSWERETH AND SAITH: 
2. 


Should we try a word with thee, wilt thou become weary ? 
But to keep in with words who is able? 

Behold thou hast instructed many ; 

When feeble hands thou dost make strong, 

The stumbling thy words raise up, 

And the bowing knees thou strengthenest. 


. But now, it cometh unto thee, and thou art weary ; 


It striketh against thee, and thou art troubled ! 


. Is not thy reverence thy confidence ? 


Thy hope even the integrity of thy ways? 


. Remember, I pray thee, who, being innocent, hath perished ? 


And where have the upright been cut off? 


. As I have seen—ploughers of iniquity, 


And sowers of misery reap the same ! 


. From the breath of God they perish, 


And from the spirit of his anger they are consumed ; 


. The roaring of a lion, even the voice of a fierce lion, 


And the teeth of young lions have been broken ! 


. The old lion perisheth without prey, 


And the lioness’ whelps separate themselves ! 


. And unto me a word is secretly brought, 


And mine ear receiveth a little of it! 


. In thoughts from visions of the night, 


When deep sleep falleth upon men, 


. Fear met me and trembling 


And caused the multitude of my bones to fear ! 


. And a spirit before my face passeth, 


The hair of my flesh standeth up, 


. It standeth: but I discern not its appearance, 


A form is before mine eyes ; silence! then a voice I hear: 


. “Ts mortal man than God more righteous? 


Than his Maker is a man cleaner? 


. Behold, in his servants he putteth no credence, 


Nor in his messengers setteth praise !”” 


. The inhabitants also of houses of clay, 


Whose foundation is in the dust, are bruised before a moth ; 


. From morning to evening they are beaten down, 


Without any regarding for ever they perish ! 
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They die, but not in wisdom ! 


V. 1. Call, I pray thee, is there any to answer thee ? 


2 
3. 
4 


5. 


for) 


co mx 


And unto which of the holy ones dost thou turn? 


. For provocation slayeth the perverse, 


And envy putteth to death the simple! 
I—TI have seen the perverse taking root, 
And I mark his habitation straightway ; 


. Far are his children from safety, 


Yea, they are bruised in the gate, and there is no deliverer! 
Whose harvest the hungry eateth, 

And even from the thorns taketh it, 

While the thirsty have swallowed up their strength ! 


. For sorrow cometh not out from the dust, 


Nor from the ground springeth up misery ! 


. But man to misery is born, and the sparks go high as a bird. 
. Nevertheless I—I enquire for God ;— 


And for God I give my word ! 


. He doeth great things and there is no searching, 


Wonderful things till there is no numbering ! 


. He giveth rain on the face of the land, 


And sendeth waters on the face of the out-places ! 


. Even setting the low on a high place, 


While the mourners have been high in safety ! 


. He maketh void the thoughts of the subtile, 


And their hands execute not their plan ! 


. He captureth the wise in their own subtilty, 


And the counsel of the wrestling ones hath been hastened! 


. By day they meet darkness— 


And as at night they grope at noon ! 


. And he saveth the wasted one from their mouth, 


And from the hand of the strong the needy. 


. And there is hope for the poor, 


And perverseness hath shut her mouth. 


. Behold the happiness of mortal man! God reproveth him! 


So the chastisement of the Mighty One reject thou not! 


. For he paineth and he bindeth up; 


He smiteth and his hand healeth ! 


. In six distresses he delivereth thee, 


Yea, in seven evil striketh not against thee! 


. In famine he redeemeth thee from death, 


And in battle from the power of the sword: 


. In the scourging of the tongue thou art hid. 


And thou art not afraid of destruction when it cometh! 


. At destruction and at hunger thou mockest, 


And of the beast of the earth thou art not afraid! 
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93, For with the sons of the field és thy covenant, 
And the beast of the field hath been at peace with thee, 
24, And thou hast known that thy tent in peace is, 
And thou hast inspected thy habitation, and errest not! 
25. And thou hast known that numerous is thy seed, 
And thine offspring as the herb of the earth: 
26. Thou comest in a full age unto the grave, 
As the increase of a shock of corn in its season ! 
27, Behold this—we have searched it out—it is right; hearken ! 
And thou, know i for thyself! 


VI.1. Anp JoB ANSWERETH AND SAITH: 
2. O that my provocation were thoroughly weighed, 
And my calamity in the balances they would lift up together! 
8. For now, than the sand of the seas it is heavier, 
Therefore my words are rash ! 
4, For the arrows of the Mighty One are within me, 
Whose poison drinketh up my spirit. 
The terrors of God set themselves in array against me ! 
5. Brayeth a wild ass over the tender grass ? 
Or loweth an ox over his provender ? 
6, Eaten is an unsavoury thing without salt? 
Or is there sense in the drivel of dreams? 
7. The things my soul refuseth to touch, 
They are as the medicine of my food ! 
8. Who will grant ¢hat my request may enter, 
That God may grant my hope? 
9. That God would begin and bruise me, 
Loose his hand and cut me off ? 
10. And yet it is my comfort ! 
That I exult in pain: let him not spare, 
For I have not hidden the sayings of the Holy One ! 
ll. What is my power though I wait with hope? 
And what mine end though I prolong my life? 
12. Is my strength the strength of stones? Is my flesh brazen? 
13, Is not my help with me, 
Though substance hath been driven from me? 
14. To the despiser of his friend there is shame, 
Seeing the fear of the Mighty One he forsaketh ! 
15. My brethren have dealt treacherously as a brook, 
As a stream of the valleys, they pass away ! 
16. Which are black—because of ice, 
By means of them snow hideth itself! 
17. By the time they become warm they have been cut off, 
By its being hot they have been extinguished from their place! 
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18 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


30. 


. Turn aside do the paths of their way ; 
They ascend into emptiness and are lost ! 
The passengers of Tema looked expectingly, 
The travellers of Sheba hoped for them ! 
They have been ashamed becaused they trusted— 
They have come unto it and are confounded ! 
SURELY, NOW, YE HAVE BECOME THE SAME: 
Ye see a downfall, and are afraid ! 
Is it because I said, “ Give to me? 
Or, By your power bribe for me? 
Or, Deliver me from the hand of an adversary ? 
Or, From the hand of terrible ones redeem me ?” 
. Shew me, and I keep silent ! 
And how I have erred, cause me to understand ! 
. How powerful have been sayings of uprightness ! 
But what doth reproof from you reprove? 
. As reproof, do you reckon words? 
While as wind are the sayings of the desperate ! 
. Anger on the fatherless ye cause to fall, 
And are strange to your friend ! 
And, now, begin, look upon me,—even to your face do lie, 


. Return, I pray you, let it not be perverseness, 


Yea, return again—my righteousness is in it ! 
Is there in my tongue perverseness ? 
Or discerneth not my palate desirable things ? 


VII. 1. Is there not a warfare to man on earth ? 


Even as the days of an hireling are his days; 


. As a servant desireth the shadow, 


And as an hireling expecteth his wage, 
. So have I been caused to inherit months of vanity, 
And nights of misery have been numbered to me! 


. If I have lain down then I said, “ When shall I arise?” 


And the evening hath been measured, 
And T have been full of tossings till the dawn ! 

. Clothed hath been my flesh with worms, and clods of dust, 
My skin hath been shrivelled and is loathsome, 

. My days have been swifter than a weaving machine, 
And are consumed without hope ! 


. Remember that my life is a breath, 


Mine eye turneth not back to see good ! 

. The eye of my beholder beholdeth me not, 
Thine eyes are upon me: and J am not! 

. Consumed hath been the cloud, and it goeth, 
So the goer-down to Sheol ascendeth not ! 

. He turneth not back again to his house, 
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ll. 


12. 
18. 
14, 


15, 
16. 


17. 
18. 
19, 
20. 


al. 
22. 


Nor doth his place know him any more ! 

I also withhold not my mouth— 

Ispeak in the distress of my spirit, 

I talk in the bitterness of my soul. 

Am I a sea-monster, or a dragon, 

That thou placest over me a guard ? 

When I have said, “ My bed doth comfort me,” 

He taketh away in my talking my couch ! 

Yea, thou hast affrighted me with dreams, 

And from visions thou terrifiest me ! 

And my soul chooseth strangling; death rather than my bones. 
Ihave wasted away—not for ever do [ live! 

Cease from me, for my days are vanity ! 

What is man that thou magnifiest him ? 

And that thou settest thy heart towards him ? 

And inspectest him in the mornings— 

In the evenings triest him ? 

How long dost thou not look away from me ? 

Thou dost not desist, till I swallow my spittle ! 

I have sinned, what shall I do to thee, O watcher of men? 
Why hast thou placed me for a mark to thee? 

That I am become a burden to myself? 

And why dost thou not take away my transgressions ? 
And cause to pass away mine iniquity ? 

For, now, in the dust I lie down; 

When thou hast sought me—then I am not! 


VIII. 1. Anp Biitpap tHe SHUHITE ANSWERETH AND SAITH: 


2. 
3. 
4. 


. 


0. 


6. 


9. 
10. 


Until when dost thou speak these things ? 

Yea, a strong wind are the sayings of thy mouth, 

Doth God pervert judgment ? 

Or doth the Mighty One pervert justice ? 

If thy children have sinned before him: 

Then he sendeth them away by their transgression ! 

If thou seekest early unto God— 

And unto the Mighty One makest supplication ; 

If thou art pure and upright, surely now he awaketh for thee, 
And hath completed the habitation of thy righteousness ! 


7. Yea, thy beginning was small, but thy latter end is very great. 
8. 


For ask, I pray thee, at a former generation, 

And prepare for the search of their fathers, 

(For we are of yesterday and know nothing, 

For a shadow are our days on earth.) 

Do they not shew thee, speak to thee, 

And from their heart bring out words? 
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“ Doth a rush rise without mire? 

Doth a reed increase without water? 

While it is in its budding, uncropt, 

Even before any herb it withereth ! 

So are the paths of all who forget God,— 

And the hope of a hypocrite perisheth, 

Because his confidence is loathsome, 

And the house of a spider és his trust, 

He leaneth on his house, but it standeth not, 
He taketh hold on it—but it abideth not! 

Green he is before the sun,— 

And over his garden his tender branch goeth out. 
Near a spring his roots are wrapped together— 
A house of stones he looketh for. 

If one destroy him from his place, 

Then it hath feigned concerning him: ‘I have not seen thee!’ 
Behold this is the joy of his way, 

And from the dust others spring up !” 


. Behold God rejecteth not the perfect, 


Nor taketh hold on the hand of evil doers! 


. While he filleth with laughter thy mouth, 


And thy lips with shouting, 


. Those who hate thee are clothed with shame, 


And the tent of the wicked is not ! 


.1. Anp JoB ANSWERETH AND SAITH: 
. Truly I have known that it is so; 


But how shall man be just with God? 


. If he delight to strive with him— 


He answereth him not one of a thousand ! 


. Wise of heart and strong of power— 


Who hath hardeneth himself against him and is at peace? 


. Who removeth the mountains while they knew not, 


Who hath overturned them in his anger ! 


. Who shaketh earth from its place,— 


And its pillars move themselves ! 


. Who speaketh to the sun, and it riseth not,— 


And sealeth up the stars ! 


. Who stretcheth out heaven by himself,— 


And treadeth on the heights of the sea, 


. Who appointeth Osh, Kesil, and Kimah, 


And the inner chambers of the south ! 

Who doeth great things till there is no searching, 
And wondrous things till there is no numbering ! 
Behold he goeth over me, and I see not, 
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And he passeth on, and I attend not to him! 
Behold he snatches away, who bringeth it hack ? 
Who saith unto him,—“ What dost thou ?” 
God turneth not back his anger ; 
Under him bowed have the proud helpers ! 
How much less do I answer him ? 
Choose out my words with him ? 
Whom, though I have been righteous, I answer not; 
For my judgment I make supplication. 
Though I have called and he answereth me, 
I do not believe that he giveth ear fo my voice! 
For with a tempestuous shower he bruiseth me, 
And hath multiplied my wounds for nought ! 
He permitteth me not to refresh my spirit, 
But filleth me with bitter things. 
If I speak of power, behold, he is strong ! 
And if of judgment—who conveneth me ? 
If I be righteous mine own mouth condemneth me, 
Perfect am I?—then am I become perverse! 
Perfect am I? I know not my soul! I despise my life! 
Ir Is THE SAME THING, therefore I have said : 
“The perfect and the wicked he consumeth.” 
If a scourge put to death suddenly, 
At the trial of the innocent he laugheth ! 
The earth hath been given into the hand of the Wicked One! 
The face of its judges he covereth! if not—where, who is he? 
And my days have been swifter than a runner ; 
They have fled, they have not seen good! 
They have passed on with ships of reed, 
As an eagle darteth on prey ! 
Though I say, “I forget my talking, I forsake my corner, 
And I brighten up?” 
I have been afraid of all my griefs, 
I have known that thou dost not acquit me ! 
I—I am become wicked ; why is this—I labour in vain ? 
If I have washed myself with snow-water— 
And purified with soap my hands— 
Then in corruption thou dippest me, 
And mine own garments have abominated me! 
But if a man like myself, I would answer him ! 
We would enter together into judgment ! 
O that there were between us an umpire, 
Placing his hand on us both. 
Let him turn aside from me his rod, 
And let not his terror make me afraid, 
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I speak and do not fear him— 
Though I am not right with myself! 


X. 1. My soul hath been weary of my life, 


Noo 


I leave off my talking to myself, 
I speak in the bitterness of my soul, 


. [say unto God, “ Do not condemn me! 


Cause me to know wherefore thou strivest with me! 


. Is it good for thee that thou dost oppress ? 


That thou dost despise the labour of thy hands ; 
And on the counsel of the wicked hast shone? 


. Eyes of flesh hast thou? as man seest—seest thou? 

. As the days of man are thy days? thy years as thedays of man? 
. That thou inquirest for my iniquity, and seekest for my sin? 

. Surely thou knowest that I am not become wicked, 


And there is no deliverer from thy hand ! 


. Thy hands took pains about me, 


And made me together round about, 
Yet thou consumest me. 


. Remember, I pray thee, that as clay thou hast made me, 


And unto dust thou bringest me back. 


. Dost not thou as milk pour me out? and as cheese curdle me? 
. Skin and flesh thou puttest on me, 


And with bones and sinews thou fencest me. 


. Life and kindness thou hast maintained with me, 


And thine inspection hath preserved my spirit. 


. And these things thou hast laid up in thy heart, 


I have known that this zs with thee ! 


. If 1 have sinned, then thou hast observed me, 


And from mine iniquity thou dost not acquit me ! 


. If I have done wickedly—wo is to me, 


And righteously, I lift not up my head ! 
Full of shame—then see my affliction : that it riseth ; 


. As a fterce lion thou huntest me, 


And thou turnest back— 
Thou shewest thyself wonderful on me. 


. Thou renewest thy testimonies against me, 


And multipliest thine anger with me, 
Changes and warfare are with me ! 


. But why from the womb hast thou brought me out ? 


I expire, and no eye seeth me! 


. As I had not been, I am; 


From the belly to the grave I am brought; 


. Are not my days few ?—cease then, and put from me, 


While I brighten up a little, 


. Before I go, and return not, unto a land of darkness, 
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. While the eyes of the wicked are consumed, 
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And of the shadow of death, 

A land of weariness as thick darkness, 

A shadow of death—without any order, 
While the shining és as thick darkness !” 


. 1. An» ZopHar THE NAAMATHITE ANSWERETH AND SAITH: 
. Is not the multitude of words answered ? 


Or is a talkative man justified ? 


. Thy devices make men keep silent ; 


Yea, thou scornest, and none causeth ¢hee to blush! 


. And thou sayest, “ My doctrine is pure, 


And clean I have been in thine eyes.” 


. But, nevertheless, O that God would speak ! 


And open his lips with thee ! 


. And tell to thee the secrets of wisdom, 


For wisdom hath doublings. 
And know that God causeth thee to forget 
Some of thine iniquity. 


. By searching dost thou find out God? 


Unto perfection dost thou find out the Mighty One? 


. The heights of heaven !—what doest thou ? 


Deeper than Sheol—what knowest thou? 


. Longer than the earth is its measure ; 


And broader than the sea. 


. If he pass on, and shut up, or congregate,— 


Who then bringeth it back ? 


. For he hath known men of vanity, and he seeth iniquity— 


And doth he not cousider ? 


. But empty man is bold, 


While the colt of a wild ass man is born! 


. If thou hast prepared thine heart, 


And spread out unto him thine hands, 


. If iniquity is in thine hand, put it far off! 


And let not perverseness dwell in thy tent ! 


. For then thou liftest up thy face from blemish, 


Yea, thou hast been firm, and fearest not. 


. For thou forgettest misery, 


As waters passed away thou rememberest it! 


. And than the noon thine age riseth ; 


Thou fliest-—as the morning thou art ! 


. And hast trusted because there is hope, and hast searched ; 


In confidence thou liest down ! 


. Yea, thou hast lain down—and none causeth trembling, 


But many have entreated thy face! 
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And refuge hath perished from them, 
And their hope is a puff of breath ! 


XII. 1. Ann JoB ANSWERETH AND SAITH: 


2. 


Truly, ye are the people, and wisdom dieth with you! 


3. Lalso have a heart like you; I am not fallen more than you! 


“ 


And with whom is there nothing like these ? 


. The derided one of his neighbour I am; 


“He calleth to God, and he answereth him,” 
Derided is the perfect righteous one ! 


. A torch despised in the thoughts of the secure 


Is the ready to slide with the feet ! 


. The tents of spoilers are at peace, 


And those who provoke God have confidence, 
Because God hath brought é unto their hand ! 


. But, nevertheless, ask, I pray thee, 


The beasts, and they shew thee, 
And the fowl of the heavens, and they tell to thee! 


. Or talk to the earth, and it sheweth thee; 


Yea, fishes of the sea declare unto thee: 


. “Who hath not known in all these, 


That the hand of the Lorp hath done this? 


. In whose hand is the breath of every living thing, 


And the spirit of all mankind.” 


. Doth not the ear try words? 


And the palate taste food for itself? 


. With the very aged is wisdom, 


And with length of days understanding ! 


. With Him are wisdom and might ; 


He hath counsel and understanding ! 


. Behold! he breaketh down, and it is not built up, 


He shutteth against a man and it is not opened. 


. Behold! he keepeth in the waters, and they are dried up, 


And he sendeth them out, and they overturn the land! 


. With him are strength and plans, 


His are the deceived and the deceiver ! 


. He causeth counsellors to go away spoiled, 


And judges he maketh foolish ! 


. The band of kings he hath opened, 


And he girdeth a girdle on their loins ! 


. He causeth ministers to go away spoiled, 


And strong ones he overthroweth. 


. He turneth aside the lip of the stedfast, 


And the reason of the aged he taketh away! 


. He poureth contempt upon princes, 
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And the girdle of the mighty he hath caused to fall ! 
He removeth deep things out of darkness, 

And bringeth out to light the shadow of death! 

He magnifieth the nations, and destroyeth them ! 
He spreadeth out the nations, and quieteth them ! 


. He turneth aside the heart of the heads of the people of 


the land, 
And he causeth them to wander in vacancy without way ! 
They feel darkness and not light, 
Yea, he causeth them to wander as a drunkard ! 


XIII. 1. Lo, all ¢his mine eye hath seen, 


2. 
3. 
4. 





. Who is he that striveth with me? 


Mine ear hath heard, and attendeth to it ! 

According to your knowledge I have known—even I. 
I am not fallen more than you! 

Nevertheless, I for the Mighty One do speak, 

Yea, to argue for God I delight ! 

But, nevertheless, ye are forgers of falsehood, 
Physicians of nought all of you! 


. O that ye would keep perfectly silent, 


And it would become your wisdom ! 


. Hear, I pray you, mine argument! 


And attend to the pleadings of my lips, 


. For God do ye speak perverseness, 


And for him do ye speak deceit? 


. His person do ye accept, if for God ye strive? 
. Is i¢ good that he search you, 


If, as one mocketh at a man, ye mock at him? 


. He surely reproveth you, if in secret ye accept persons ! 
. Doth not his excellency terrify you? 


And his dread fall upon you ? 


. Your remembrances are similitudes of ashes, 


Even high places of clay your heights! 


. Keep silent from me while I speak ; 


And let pass over me what will ! 


. Wherefore do I take my flesh in my teeth ? 


And my life put in my hand? 


. Though he slay me—I wait not ; 


Only my ways to his face I argue! 


. Even this becometh my salvation, 


That a hypocrite cometh not in before him. 


. Hear diligently my word, 


And my declaration with your ears! 


. Behold, I pray you, I have set the cause in order, 


I have known that I am righteous ! 
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28. 
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For now I keep silent and gasp! 


. Only two things, O God, do with me; 


Then from thy face I am not hidden ! 


. Thy hand put far off from me, 


And let not thy terror terrify me. 


. And call thou, and I will answer ; 


Or I will speak, and answer thou me. 


. How many iniquities and sins have I? 


My transgression and my sin cause me to know ! 


. Why hidest thou thy face ? 


And reckonest me for an enemy to thee? 


. A leaf driven away dost thou terrify ? 


Aud the dry stubble dost thou pursue ? 


. For thou writest against me bitter things, 
And causest me to possess the iniquities of my youth! 


Yea, thou puttest in the stocks my feet, 
And observest all my paths ; 

On the soles of my feet thou settest a print ! 
And it, as a rotten thing, weareth away ; 

As a garment, a moth eateth it. 


XIV. 1. Man born of woman is of few days, and full of trouble. 


2. 
3. 


4. 
5. 


12. 


As a flower he hath gone out, and is cut off! 

Yea, he fleeth as a shadow, and remaineth not! 

On him also thou hast opened thine eyes, 

And bringest me into judgment with thee. 

Who giveth out a clean thing from an unclean? Not one! 
If his days are determined, 

The number of his months are with thee. 

His limit thou hast made, and he passeth not over! 


. Turn away from him that he may cease, 


Till he enjoy as an hireling his day ! 


. For there is hope of a tree if it be cut down, 


That again it changeth, 
That its tender branch ceaseth not ; 


. If its root wax old in the earth, 


And its stem die in the dust ; 


. From the fragrance of water it flourisheth, 


Aud hath yielded a crop as a plant! 


. But man dieth, and becometh weak ; 


1]. 


Yea, man expireth, and where is he? 

Waters have gone away from a sea, 

And ariver becometh waste and dried up! 

And man hath lain down, and riseth not ; 

Till the wearing out of the heavens 

They awake not, nor are aroused from their sleep ! 
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20. 
21. 


3. 


4, 


ll. 
12. 


O that in Sheol thou wouldst hide me! 

Hide me till the turning back of thine anger, 

Set for me a limit and remember me! 

If a man die—doth he revive? | 

All the days of my warfare I wait, till my change come! 

Thou dost call, and I answer thee! 

To the work of thine hands thou hast desire, 

But, now, my steps thou numberest, 

Thou watchest not over my sin, 

Sealed up in a bag és my transgression ; 

Yea, thou sewest up mine iniquity. 

But, nevertheless, a falling mountain wasteth away— 

And a rock is removed from its place. 

Waters have worn away stones, 

Their outpourings wash away the dust of earth,— 

And the hope of man thou hast destroyed ! 

Thou prevailest over him for ever and he goeth, 

He changeth his countenance, and thou sendest him away ! 

Honoured are his sons, but he knoweth not ; 

Yea, they become little, and he attendeth not to them ! 

Only his flesh on him is pained, and his soul in him mourneth! 
(End of the first series of discussions.) 





XV. 1. Anp ExipHaz THE TEMANITE ANSWERETH AND SAITH: 
2. 


Doth a wise man answer with vain knowledge? 
And fill with the east wind his belly ? 

Reason with words not useful ? 

And speeches in which are no profit ? 

But thou makest reverence void, 

And diminishest meditation before God ! 


. For thy mouth sheweth thine iniquity ; 


That thou choosest the tongue of the crafty ! 


. Thine own mouth condemneth thee, and not I, 


And thine own lips testify against thee ! 


. The first man wast thou born? 


Or before the heights hast thou been formed ? 


. Of the secret counsel of God dost thou hear ? 


Or withdrawest thou unto thyself wisdom ? 


. What hast thou known that we know not ? 


Understandest thou that is not with us? 


. Both the gray-headed and the very aged are among us— 


Greater than thy father in days ! 

Are the comforts of God too few for thee ? 
While a gentle word is with thee, 

Why doth thine heart take thee away, 
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And why are thine eyes high? 


. That thou turnest back thy spirit against God ? 


And hast brought out words from thy mouth? 


. “ What is man that he should be pure, 


And that he should be righteous who is born of a woman? 


. Behold in his holy ones he putteth no credence, 


And the heavens are not pure in his eyes! 


. Surely also man hath been abominable and filthy, 


Drinking perverseness as water.” 


. I shew thee—hearken to me— 


Yea, this I have seen and declare : 


. Which the wise tell from their fathers, and have not hid! 
. To them alone the land was given, 


And a stranger passed not over into their midst :— 


. “All the days of the wicked he paineth himself, 


And a reckoning of years 
Hath been laid up for the terrible one! 


. A dreadful voice is in his ears— 


In peace a destroyer meeteth him ! 


. He believeth not in returning from the darkness, 


Seeing a watched one he is for the sword ! 


. He wandereth for bread—‘ Where is it ?’ 


He hath known that ready at his hand is a day of darkness! 


. Adversity and distress terrify him,— 


They prevail over him as a king ready for the boaster ! 


. For he hath stretched out against God his hand— 


And against the Mighty One he maketh himself mighty! 


. He runneth unto him proudly, 


With the thick bosses of his shields ! 


. For he hath covered his face with his fat— 


And maketh mouths over his confidence. 


. And he inhabiteth cities cut off, 


Houses not dwelt in—which were ready to become heaps! 


. He is not become rich, nor doth his wealth abide— 


Nor doth he stretch out on the earth their continuance! 


. He turneth not aside from darkness— 


His tender branch a flame drieth up,— 
And he turneth aside at the breath of His mouth!” 


. Let not the deceived one put credence in vanity, 


For vanity is his recompence ! 


. Not in his day is it completed, 


And his bending branch is not green ! 


. He shaketh violently off as a vine his unripe fruit, 


And casteth off as an olive his blossom ! 


. For the company of the hypocrite is silent, 
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And fire hath consumed the tents of the briber ! 
Conceiving misery, and bearing iniquity, 
Their heart also prepareth deceit ! 


XVI. 1. Anp JoB ANSWERETH AND SAITH: 


2. 
3. 
4. 


I have heard many such things, 

Miserable comforters are ye all ! 

Is there an end to words of wind ? 

Or what emboldeneth thee that thou answerest ? 
T also, like you, might speak,— 

If your soul were in my soul’s stead ! 

I might join against you with words, 

And nod at you with my head! 


. I might harden you with my mouth, 


And the moving of my lips might be restrained ! 


. If I speak, my pain is not restrained, 


And if I cease—what goeth from me? 


. Surely now he hath wearied me,— 


Thou hast desolated all my company ! 


. And thou dost wrinkle me—it hath been for a witness, 


And my feigning riseth up against me; in my face it testifieth! 


. His anger hath torn, and he hateth me— 


He hath gnashed against me with his teeth— 
My adversary sharpeneth his eyes upon me! 


. They have gaped upon me with their mouth— 


In reproach they have smitten my cheek— 
Together they set themselves against me! 


. God shutteth me up unto the perverse, 


And to the hands of the wicked he turneth me over! 


. I was at ease, but he breaketh me; 


And he hath laid hold on my neck, and scattereth me ; 
And raiseth me up for a mark to himself! 


. His archers go around against me, 


He splitteth my reins, and spareth not,— 
He poureth out on the earth my gall! 


. He breaketh me—breach upon breach,— 


He runneth against me as a mighty one! 


. Sackcloth I have sewed on my skin,— 


And have rolled my horn in the dust ! 


. My face is foul from weeping— 


And on mine eyelids is the shadow of death! 


- Not for any violence in my hand, seeing my prayer is pure! 
» O earth, cover not thou my blood !— 


And let there not be a place for my cry! 


. Even now, behold! in heaven is my witness— 
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And my record is in the high places! 
20. My scorners are my friends,—to God mine eye hath dropped! 
21. And one reasoneth for a man with God, 
Even the son of man for his friend, 
22. When years of reckoning come— 
Then a path I return not do I go! 
XVII. 1. My breath hath been corrupt, 
My days have been extinguished—the graveyard is for me— 
2. Are there not mockers with me? 
Yea, in their provocation mine eye lodgeth ! 
3. Place, I pray thee, my pledge with thee ; 
Who is he that striketh hands with me? 
4, For their heart thou hast hidden from understanding ; 
Therefore thou exaltest them not ! 
5. For a portion he sheweth friendship— 
But the eyes of his children are consumed ! 
6. Yea, he hath set me up for a proverb of the peoples, 
And a wonder before them I am! 
7. And dim from sorrow is mine eye— 
And my members are all of them as a shadow! 
8. Astonished are the upright at this,— 
And the innocent against the hypocrite stirreth himself up— 
9. And the righteous layeth hold on his way,— 
And the clean of hands increaseth strength ! 
And dumb are they all. 
10. Return ye, I pray you, come ye in, 
Though I find not a wise man among you! 
11. My days have passed—my devices have been broken off, 
The possessions of my heart ! 
12. Night for day they appoint—light és near because of darkness, 
13. If I wait—Sheol is my house,— 
In darkness my couch I have spread out ! 
14. To corruption I have called—“ Thou art my father |” 
To the worm, “ My mother,” and “ my sister !” 
15. And where is now my hope? yea, my hope, who beholdeth it? 
16. To the bars of Sheol they go down,— 
If together on the dust we may rest ! 


XVIII. 1. Anp Bitpap THE SHUHITE ANSWERETH AND SAITH: 
2. When will ye make an end of words? 
Consider ye, and afterwards let us speak ? 
3. Wherefore have we been reckoned as beasts ? 
Have we been defiled in your eyes? 
4. (He teareth himself in his anger !) 
For thy sake is the earth forsaken ? 
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Or removed is a rock from its place? 


. Yea, the light of the wicked is extinguished— 


Nor doth a spark of his fire shine! 


. The light hath been dark in his tent— 


And his lamp over him is extinguished ! 


. Straitened are the steps of his strength— 


And his own counsel casteth him down! 


. For he is sent into a net by his own feet, 


And on a snare he walketh habitually ! 


. A snare seizeth on the heel ; 


The thirsty prevail against him. 


. His cord is hidden in the earth,—and his trap on the path! 
. Round about terrors have terrified him, 


And have scattered him to his feet ! 


. His sorrow is hungry, and calamity is ready at his side! 
. It consumeth the bars of his skin— 


The first-born of death consumeth his bars. 


. Drawn away from his tent is his confidence— 


And that causeth him to step to the king of terrors! 


. That dwelleth in his tent—out of his provender ; 


Scattered over his habitation is sulphur ! 


. Beneath his roots are dried up—and above his crop is cut off! 
. His memorial hath perished from the land— 


And he hath no name in the street ! 


. They thrust him from light into darkness— 


And from the habitable earth he is cast out ! 


. He hath no continuator nor successor among his people, 


And there is not a remnant in his dwellings ! 


. At his day the westerns have been astonished— 


And the easterns have deen seized with fear ! 
Surely these are the tabernacles of the perverse— 
And this the place God hath not known! 


XIX. 1. AND JOB ANSWERETH AND SAITH: 


2. 


3. 
4. 


Until when will ye afflict my soul? and bruise me with words; 
These ten times ye cause me to blush,— 

Ye are not ashamed; ye make your selves strange to me. 
And though, truly, I have erred,— 

With me my error remaineth ! 


. If, indeed, ye magnify yourselves avainst me— 


And decide against me my reproach ! 


. Know ye, now, that God hath turned me upside down— 


And hath set round his net against me! 


. Behold, I cry out of violence, and I am not answered, 


I ery and there is no judgment ! ! 
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My way he hath hedged up, and I pass not over,— 
And on my paths he placeth darkness ! 

Mine honour from off me he hath stripped,— 

And turneth aside the crown from my head ! 

He breaketh me down round about, and I go,— 

And removeth my hope like a tree! 

And he kindleth against me his anger— 

And reckoneth me to him as his adversary ! 

His troops come in together— 

And raise up against me their way, 

And encamp round about my tent ! 

My brethren from me he hath put far off, 

And mine acquaintances surely have been estranged from me! 
My neighbours have ceased— 

And my familiar friends have forgotten me! 

The sojourners of my house and my maids— 

For a stranger reckon me ; 

A stranger I have been in their eyes! 

To my servant I have called and he answereth not— 
With my mouth I make supplication to him! 

My breath hath been strange to my wife— 

And my favours to the children of my mother’s belly, 
Even sucklings have despised me— 

I arise and they speak against me ! 

All my counsellors have me in abomination, 

And those I have loved have been turned against me! 
To my skin and to my flesh my bones have cleaved— 
And I deliver myself with the skin of my teeth! 
Pity me, pity me, O ye my friends ; 

For the hand of God hath striken against me! 

Why do you pursue me as God? 

And without my flesh are not satisfied ? 

Who will grant, now, that my words may be written? 
Who will grant that in a book they may be graven? 
With a pen of iron and lead— 

For ever in a rock they may be hewn! 

That “I have known my living redeemer, 

That at last for the dust he riseth ! 

And after my skin hath compassed this body, 

Even from my flesh shall I see God !” 

Whom I shall see on my side, 

When mine own eyes have beheld him, 

And it is not strange that 

My reins have been consumed in my bosom! 

But say ye: “ Why pursue we after him?” 
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Seeing the root of the matter hath been found in me; 
Be afraid for yourselves, because of the sword, 

For furious are the punishments of the sword, 

That ye may know there is a judgment ! 


XX. 1. Anp ZorpHar THE NAAMATHITE ANSWERETH AND SAITH: 


2. 
3. 
4. 


Therefore my thoughts cause me to answer, 

And because of my sensations in me, 

The chastisement of my shame I hear, 

And the spirit of mine understanding causeth me to answer: 
This hast thou known from antiquity ?— 

Since man was placed on earth,— 


. That the singing of the wicked is short,— 


And the joy of the hypocrite for a moment, 


. Though his excellency go up to heaven, 


And his head strike against a thick cloud,— 


. As his own dung for ever he perisheth ; 


His beholders say: “‘ Where is he?” 


. As a dream he fleeth, and they find him not, 


And he is driven away as a vision of the night ! 


. The eye hath scorched him and addeth not, 


And not again doth his place behold him, 


. His children amuse the poor, 


And his hands give back his wealth, 


. His bones have been full of his youth, 


And with him in the dust it lieth down. 


. Though he sweeten evil in his mouth, hide it under his tongue, 
. Have pity on it, and forsake it not,— 


Yea, keep it back in the midst of his palate ;— 


. His food in his bowels hath been turned, 


The bitterness of asps és in his heart. 


. Wealth he hath swallowed, but he vomiteth it, 


From his belly God driveth it out! 


. Gall of asps he sucketh,—the tongue of a viper slayeth him ! 
. He looketh not on rivulets of oil, 


Flowings of the valleys of honey and butter! 


. He giveth back that which which he laboured for, 


And consumeth # not ; as a bulwark is his exchange, 
But he exults not ! 


. Because he oppressed—he forsook the poor, 


A house he took violently away, which he buildeth not ! 


. Surely he hath not known ease in his belly ! 


With his desirable things he delivereth not himself! 


. There is no remnant of his food, therefore his good stayeth not! 
. In the fulness of his sufficiency he is straitened, 
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Every perverse hand meeteth him ! 


. At the filling of his belly, 


The Lorp sendeth against him the fierceness of His anger, 
Which he raineth on him in his eating! 


. He fleeth from an iron weapon — 


A bow of brass passeth through him : 


. He hath drawn, and it cometh out from the body, 


And the glittering sword from his gall proceedeth ; 
On him are terrors ! 


. Every calamity is hid for his treasures ; 


Cousume him doth a fire not blown,— 
Broken is the remnant in his tent ! 


. The heavens reveal his iniquity, 


And the earth raiseth itself up against him ! 


. The increase of his house removeth, 


Running away in a day of His anger! 
This zs the portion of a wicked man from God, 
And the inheritance appointed him by God! 


XXI. 1. Anp JoB ANSWERETH AND SAITH: 


- ww 


14, 


15. 


Hear diligently my word, and let this be your consolations, 


. Bear with me while I speak, 


And after my speaking, laugh to scorn ! 


. I—to man és my complaint ? 


And if not, wherefore is my temper become short? 


. Turn unto me and be astonished, and put hand to mouth! 
. Yea, when I have remembered, then I have been troubled, 


Even my flesh hath deen seized with trembling. 


. Wherefore do the wicked live? they have become old, 


Yea mighty in wealth ; 


. Their seed is established with them in their sight, 


And their offspring before their eyes! 


. Their houses are at peace without fear, 


Nor is the rod of God upon them ! 


. Their bullock hath eaten corn, and loatheth not, 


Their cow bringeth forth safely, and miscarryeth not ! 


. They send out their sucklings asa flock, 


And their children skip, 


. They lift themselves up at timbrel and harp, 


And rejoice at the sound of a lute! 


. They wear out in good their days, 


And in the evening ¢o Sheol they go down! 

Yet they say to God, “Turn aside from us, 

Yea, the knowledge of thy ways we desire not. 
What is the Mighty One that we should serve him? 
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16. 
17. 


And what do we profit when we meet with him?” 
Behold, their good és not in their own hand, 

The counsel of the wicked hath been far from me! 
How oft is the light of the wicked extinguished — 
And cometh on them their calamity ? 

Pangs He apportioneth in his anger ! 


. They are as straw before wind,— 


And as chaff which a hurricane hath stolen away ! 


. God layeth up for his children his sorrow, 


He giveth recompence unto him; that he knoweth! 


. His own eyes see his destruction, 


And of the wrath of the Mighty One he drinketh ! 


. For what is his delight in his house after him, 


Seeing the number of his months hath been halved? 


. To God doth one teach knowledge, 


Seeing the high he judgeth ? 


. This one dieth in his perfect strength, 


Wholly at ease and quiet ! 


. His breasts have been full of milk, 


And marrow his bones moisten ! 


. And this one dieth with a bitter soul, 


And hath not eaten with gladness! 


. Together in the dust they lie down,— 


And the worm covereth them over ! 


. Behold, I have known your thoughts, 


And the devices ye do wrongfully against me ! 


. For ye say, “Where is the house of the noble? 


And where is the tent—the tabernacles of the wicked ?” 


. Have ye not asked the passers-by of the way? 


And their signs do ye not know? 


. That to a day of calamity the wicked is spared,— 


To a day of wrath they are brought ! 


. Who declareth to his face his way ? 


And for that which he hath done— 
Who giveth recompence to him ? 


. And he to the grave-yard is brought, 


And over the heap a watch is kept ! 


. Sweet to him have been the clods of the valley, 


And after him every man he draweth— 
And before him there is no numbering ! 


- How then comfort ye me with vanity, 


Seeing in your answers trespass hath been left ? 
(End of the second series of discussions.) 
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XXII. 1. Anp ExvipHaz THE TEMANITE ANSWERETH AND SAITH: 


2. 
3. 


A. 


5 


6. 


To God is a man profitable, 

Because a wise man is profitable to himself? 

Is it a delight to the Mighty One that thou art righteous? 
Or is it gain that thou makest thy ways perfect ? 

Because of thy reverence doth he reason with thee ? 

He entereth with thee into judgment. 


. Is not thy wickedness great ? 


Yea, there is no end to thine iniquities ! 
For thou takest a pledge of thy brother for nought, 
And the garments of the naked thou strippest off! 


. Thou causest not the weary to drink water, 


And from the hungry thou withholdest bread ! 


. (As to the man of strength—he hath the earth, 


And the accepted of face—he dwelleth in it !) 


. Widows thou hast sent away empty, 


And the arms of the fatherless are bruised ! 


. Therefore are snares round about thee 


And fear troubleth thee suddenly ! 


. Or darkness—thou seest not ; 


And abundance of waters cover thee. 


. Is not God high as heaven? 


See, then, the top of the stars, that they are high. 


. Yet thou hast said, ‘‘ What hath God known? 


Through the thick darkness doth he judge? 


. Thick clouds are a secret place for him, and he seeth not,” 


Yet the circle of the heavens he walketh habitually. 


. The path of old dost thou watch, 


Which men of iniquity have trodden ? 


. Who have been cut down even unexpectedly, 


A flood is poured out on their foundation ! 


. Who say to God, “Turn aside from us ;” 


Yet what doth the Mighty One to them? 


. Yea, he hath filled their houses with good, 


And the counsel of the wicked hath been far from me. 


. The righteous see and rejoice, 


And the innocent mocketh at them : 


. “Surely our substance hath not been cut off, 


But their excellency fire hath consumed.” 


. Acquaint thyself, I pray thee, with him, and be at peace, 


Thereby thine increase is good. 


. Receive, I pray thee, from his mouth a direction, 


And put his words in thy heart. 


. If thou return unto the Mighty One thou art built up, 


Thou puttest iniquity far off from thy tents. 
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24, And hath placed on the dust a defence, 
And on a rock of the valleys a covering ! 

25. And the Mighty One hath been thy defence, 
And silver is strength to thee ! 

26. For then on the Mighty One thou delightest thyself, 
And liftest up unto God thy face! 

27. Thou makest supplication unto him, and he heareth thee ; 
And thy vows thou completest. 

28, And thou decreest a thing, and it is established to thee, 
And on thy ways light hath shone, 

29. When they have made low, then thou sayest, “ Lift up,” 
Seeing the bowed down of eyes he saveth. 

80. He delivereth him who is not innocent, 

Yea, he hath been delivered by the cleanness of thy hands! 


XXIII. 1. Ann JoB ANSWERETH AND SAITH: 
2. Even to-day is my complaint bitter ; 
My hand hath been heavy because of my sighing. 
3. O that I had known, that I might find him ! 
I would go in unto his seat ! 
4, I would arrange the cause before him 
And fill my mouth with arguments ! 
. I would know the words he would answer me, 
And understand what he would say to me! 
6. In the abundance of power would he plead with me? 
No! surely that he would put in me. 
7. There the upright would reason with him, 
And I would escape for ever from my judge! 
8. Behold! forward I go—and he is not! 
And backward—and I perceive him not! 
9. To the left in his working—but I see not ! 
He is covered on the right—and I behold not! 
10. For he hath known the way with me, 
He hath tried me—as gold I go out ! 
1]. On his steps my foot layeth hold ; 
His way I have kept and I turn not aside! 
12. From the command of his lips also I depart not ; 
Than my allotted portion I have laid up 
The sayings of his mouth ! 
13. And he is in one mind, and who turneth him back ? 
What his soul desireth—that he doeth ! 
14, For he completeth my portion ; 
And many such things are with him. 
15. Therefore, from before him I am troubled, 
I consider, and am afraid of him! 


or 
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16. For God hath made my heart soft,— 
And the Mighty One hath troubled me ! 
17. For I have not been cut off before the darkness, 
Even before me he hath covered the thick darkness. 
XXIV. 1. Wherefore from the Mighty One 
Times have not been hidden, 
And he knoweth that they have not seen his days: 
2. The borders they reach, 
A drove they have taken violently away, and do evil, 
3. The ass of the fatherless they lead away, 
They take in pledge the ox of the widow. 
4, They turn aside the needy from the way ; 
The poor of the earth have hidden together ! 
5. Behold as wild asses in a wilderness, 
They have gone out about their work, seeking early for prey, 
A mixture for themselves—food for the young ones ! 
6. In the field his provender they reap ; 
And the vintage of the wicked they gather. 
7. The naked they cause to lodge without clothing, 
And there is no covering in the cold ! 
8. From the inundation of the mountains they are wet, 
And without a refuge they have embraced a rock ! 
9. They take violently away the orphan from the breast, 
And on the poor they lay a pledge! 
10. The naked they have caused to go without clothing, 
And of the hungry—they have taken away the sheaf! 
11. Between their walls they make oil, 
Wine-presses they have trodden, yet they thirst ! 
12. From the city men groan—and the soul of pierced ones crieth, 
And God giveth no praise ! 
13. They have been among the rebellious ones of light. 
. They have not known His ways, nor remained in His paths. 
14. At the light the murderer ariseth— 
He slayeth the poor and needy, 
And in the night he is as a thief! 
15. And the eye of the adulterer hath observed the twilight, 
Saying, “ No eye beholdeth me,” and hath hidden his face; 
16. They have dug in the darkness through houses, 
By day they have shut themselves up, 
They have not known the light ! 
17. When together—morning is to them the shadow of death, 
For he knoweth the terrors of the shadow of death. 
18. Light he is on the face of the waters, 
Vilified is their portion in the earth, 
He turneth not the way of the vineyards. 
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19. 
20. 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


25. 


Drought—also heat—consume the snow-waters, 
Sheol those who have sinned ! 

Forget him doth the womb,—sweeten on him the worm ! 
He is not remembered any more, 

And wickedness is broken as a tree! 

He evil entreateth the barren who beareth not, 
And fo the widow he doeth no good ! 

And he hath drawn the mighty by his power, 

He riseth and believeth not in the living ! 

He giveth confidence to himself ; 

And is supported, and his eyes are on their ways: 
High they have been for a little—and they are not, 
And have been brought.low ! ‘ 
As all others they are shut up ; 

And as the head of ears of corn they are cut off! 
And if not now, who proveth me a liar, 

And maketh of nothing my word ? 


XXV.1. Anp Bitpap THE SHUHITE ANSWERETH AND SAITH: 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


6. 


Rule and fear are with Him: 

He maketh peace in his high places. 

Is there any number of his troops ? 

And on whom ariseth not his light ? 

But how shall man become righteous with God? 

And how shall he become pure who is born of a woman ? 
Behold even to the moon, and it shineth not, 

And the stars have not been pure in his eyes. 

How much less man—a worm! and the son of man—a worm! 


XXVI. 1. Anp JoB ANSWERETH AND SAITH: 


2. 
3. 
4, 


How hast thou helped the powerless ! 

Saved the arm not strong ! 

How hast thou given counsel to the unwise ! 
And wise plans abundantly made known ! 
Unto whom hast thou declared words ? 

And whose breath hath come out from thee? 


. The Rephaim are brought forth from under the waters, 


Their neighbours also. 


. Naked is Sheol before him ! 


And there is no covering to perdition ! 


. He stretcheth out the north over desolation, 


He hangeth the earth upon nothing ! 


. He bindeth up the waters in his thick clouds, 


And the cloud hath not been rent under them ! 


. He taketh hold of the face of the throne, 


He hath spread over it his cloud ! 





10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 


14. 
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A limit he hath placed on the face of the waters, 
Until the completion of light and darkness ! 

The pillars of heaven tremble, 

And wonder because of his rebuke ! 

By his power he hath quieted the sea, 

And by his understanding he hath smitten the proud ! 
By his spirit he hath beautified the heavens ; 

His hand hath formed the fleeing serpent ! 
Behold! these are the borders of his way, 

And how little a matter hath been heard of him! 
Yea, the thunder of his might who understandeth ? 


XXVII. 1. Anp JoB CONTINUETH 10 LIFT UP HIS PARABLE, AND 


2 


3. 


4. 


SAITH :— 


. God liveth ! he hath turned aside my judgment, 


And the Mighty One hath made my soul bitter ! 
Though all the while my breath is in me, 

Even the breath of God in my nostril. 

Do my lips speak perverseness ? 

Or doth my tongue utter deceit ? 


5. Jt is pollution to me if I justify you: 


6. 
rf 
8. 





Till I expire I turn not aside mine integrity from me ! 

On my righteousness I have laid hold, and I let it not go: 
My heart reproacheth me not while I live ! 

My enemy is as the wicked, 

And my withstander as the perverse. 

For what is the hope of the hypocrite, 

Though he gaineth dishonestly— 

When God casteth off his soul ? 


. Doth God hear his cry when distress cometh on him ? 
. On the Mighty One doth he delight himself? 


Doth he call God at all times ? 


. I shew you by the hand of God; 


That which is with the Mighty One I hide not, 


. Behold ye—all of you—have seen,— 


And why is this—ye are altogether vain ? 


. This is the portion of a wicked man with God, 


And the inheritance of terrible ones 
From the Mighty One they receive ! 


. Though his children multiply—for them is a sword ! 


And his offspring are not satisfied with bread ! 


. His remnant are buried in death, and their widows weep not! 
. Though he heap up silver as the dust,— 


And as clay prepare clothing !— 


. He prepareth—but the righteous putteth 7¢ on, 


And the innocent apportion the silver ! 
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18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


He hath built his house as a moth, 

Even as a booth the watchman hath made ! 
The rich lieth down, but is not gathered ; 
His eyes he hath opened, and he is not ! 
Terrors overtake him as waters, 

At night a whirlwind hath stolen him away ! 
Take him away doth an east-wind, and he goeth ; 
And he frighteneth him from his place! 

And he casteth at him, and spareth not ; 
From his hand he diligently fleeth— 

He clappeth at him his hands, 

And hisseth at him from his place! 


XXVIII. 1. Surely there is,for the silver an outlet, * 


2. 
3. An end he hath set to darkness, 


And a place for the gold they refine ; 
Iron from the dust is taken, and from the firm stone brass. 


And he searcheth for all perfection : 
Stones of thick darkness and of the shadow of death ! 


. A stream hath broken out from a sojourner, 


The forgotten ones of the foot have been low ; 
From man they have wandered ? 


. The earth! from it cometh out bread ; 


And its under part is turned like fire! 


. Its stones are a place of sapphires, and it hath dust of gold! 
. A path—the ravenous fowl hath not known it, 


Nor scorched it hath the eye of the kite ! 


. Not trodden it have the sons of pride— 


Nor passed over it the fierce lion ! 


. Against the flint he hath sent forth his hand, 


He hath overturned mountains from the root ! 


. Among the rocks he hath cleaved brooks, 


And every precious thing hath his eye seen ! 


. Floods he hath bound from overflowing, 


And the hidden thing he bringeth out ¢o light! 


. Bur raat wispomM—whence is it found ? 


And where is this—the place of understanding ? 


. Man hath not known its arrangement, 


Nor is it found in the land of the living ! 


. The deep hath said, “ It is not in me!” 


And the sea hath said, “It is not with me !” 


. Gold is not given for it—nor is silver weighed as its price ! 
. It is not valued with pure gold of Ophir— 


With precious onyx and sapphire ! 


. Gold and crystal do not equal it, 


Nor is its exchange vessels of fine gold ! 
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18. Corals and pearls are not remembered, 
Yea, the acquisition of wisdom is above rubies ! 
19. Not equal it does the topaz of Cush, 
With pure gold it is not valued ! 
20. AND THAT WIspoM—whence cometh it? 
And where is this—the place of understanding ? 
21. Seeing it hath been hid from the eyes of all living, 
Even from the fowl of the heavens it hath been hidden ! 
22. Perdition and death have said : 
“With our ears we have heard its fame ;”’ 
23. God hath understood its way, and he hath known its place! 
24, For He to the ends of the earth looketh attentively, 
Under’the whole heavens he looketh : 
25. To make for the wind a weight ; 
While the waters he hath meted out by measure, 
26. In his making for the rain a limit, 
And a way for the brightness of the thunder, 
27. Then he saw and declareth it : 
He prepared it, and even searched it out. 
28. And he saith to man :— 
** Behold, the fear of the Lorn, that is wisdom, 
And to turn aside from evil is understanding.” 


XXIX. 1. Anp JoB CONTINUETH TO LIFT UP HIS PARABLE AND 
SAITH :— 
2. Who shall make me as in months past ! 
As in the days of God’s preserving me ! 
3. In his causing his light to shine upon my head, 
By his light I walk through darkness ! 
' 4. As I have been in the days of my maturity— 
And the secret counsel of God upon my tent ! 
5. When yet the Mighty One is with me— 
My young ones round about me! 
. When washing my steps with butter, 
And the firm rock is with me rivulets of oil ! 
. When I go out the gate by the city— 
In a broad place I prepare my seat ! 
. Youths have seen me, and been hidden, 
And the very aged have risen,—they have stood up! 
9. Princes have kept in words— 
And placed a hand on their mouth ! 
10. The voice of leaders hath been hidden, 
And their tongue hath cleaved to their palate ! 
11. When the ear hath heard, then it eulogizeth me, 
Or the eye hath seen, then it testifieth ¢o me! 
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12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


25. 


That I deliver the afflicted who crieth, 

And the fatherless who hath no helper! 

The blessing of the perishing cometh upon me, 
And the heart of the widow I cause to sing! 
Righteousness I have put on, and it clotheth me. 
As a robe and a diadem is my justice ! 

Eyes I have been to the blind, yea, feet to the lame am I! 
A father I am to the needy, 

And the cause I have not known I search out. 
And I break the jaw-teeth of the perverse, 

And from his teeth I cast away prey. 

And I say, “ With my nest I expire, 

And as the sand I multiply days.” 

My root is open near waters— 

And dew remaineth on my harvest. 

My honour és fresh with me— 

And my bow in my hand is renewed ! 

To me they have hearkened, 

Yea, they wait, and are silent for my counsel. 
After my words they change not, 

When on them my speech droppeth ! 

Yea, they wait for me as for rain, 

And their mouth they have opened wide as for the latter rain ! 


. I laugh at them—they give no credence, 


And the light of my face they cause not to fall ! 
I choose their way, and sit head— 

And I dwell as a king in a troop— 

When mourners he comforteth ! 


XXX. 1. But, now, laughed at me have the younger than I— 


2. 
3. 
4, 
5 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


Whose fathers I loathed to set with the dogs of my flock, 
Yea, the power of their hands—what is i¢ to me? 

On them old age hath perished, 

With want and with famine gloomy, 

Who flee into a dry place—formerly a desolation and waste ! 
Who crop mallows near a shrub— 

Even the root of junipers és their food ! 

From the nation they are cast out, 

(They shout against them as a thief) ! 

In a frightful place of valleys to dwell, 

Holes of earth and clefts ! 

Among shrubs they groan— 

Under nettles they are gathered together ! 

Children of folly, yea, children without name, 

They have been smitten from the land. 

But, now, their song I have been, 
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Yea, I am become a bye word to them ! 


10. They have abominated me—they have kept far from me, 8 
And from before me they have not spared spitting ! 
11. Because he hath loosed his cord, and afflicteth me, X 


The bridle also from before me they have sent away ! 
12. On the right hand the insolent rise, | 
My feet they have sent away, 
And they raise up against me the paths of their calamity! 
13. They have broken down my paths, 
By my calamity they profit : 
“ He hath no helper!” 
14. As a wide breach they come, 
As desolation they have rolled themselves ! 
15. Who turn against me terror, 
It pursueth as the wind mine abundance, 
And as a thick cloud my safety hath passed away ! 
16. And now, my soul in me poureth itself ont,— 
Days of affliction seize me. 
17. At night my bones have been pierced in me, 
And mine eyelids lie not down ! 


18. By abundance of marrow my clothing is changed, ] 
As the mouth of my coat it girdeth me! ] 

19. He hath cast me into the mire— ] 
And I am become like dust and ashes ! 

20. I cry unto thee and thou answereth me not ; ] 
I have stood up that thou mayest consider concerning me! 

21. Thou art become fierce to me— ] 
With the strength of thine hand thou opposest me. 

22. Thou liftest me up, on the wind thou causest me to ride, ] 
And meltest me—levellest me ! 

23. For I have known that to death thou bringest me, ] 
And to the meeting-house for all living ! 

24. Surely against the heap he sendeth not out the hand, ] 
Though in its ruin they have safety ! 

25. Have I not wept for the hardness of the times ? ] 
My soul hath grieved for the needy ! 

26. When good I have expected, then cometh evil, ] 
And I wait for light, and darkness cometh. 

27. My bowels have boiled, and have not ceased, : 
Days of affliction have gone before me, : 

28. I have gone mourning without the sun. , 
I have arisen, in the congregation I cry. 

29. A brother I have been to dragons, P 


And a companion to daughters of the owl ! 
. My skin hath been black upon me, 
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3l. 


And my bones have burned from heat ! 
And my harp becometh mourning, 
And my lute hath a sound of weeping ! 


XXXI. 1. A covenant I have made for mine eyes, 


And why should I attend to a maiden? 


. And what és the portion of God from above ? 


And the inheritance of the Mighty One from the heights ? 


. Is not calamity to the perverse ? 


And strangeness to the workers of iniquity ? 


. Doth he not see my ways, and number all my steps? 
. If I have walked with vanity, or my foot hasten to deceit, 
. Let him weigh me in balances of righteousness ; 


And let God know mine integrity ! 


. If my step turn aside from the way, 


And after mine eyes my heart hath gone, 
Or to any hands cleaved hath any blemish, 


. Let me sow and another eat, 


And let my productions be rooted out! 
If my heart hath been enticed by a woman, 
That by the door of my neighbour I have laid wait, 


. Grind to another let my wife,—and over her let others bend ! 
. For this is a wicked thing, yea, it is a judicial iniquity ! 
. For a fire it is, to perdition it consumeth, 


And would root out all mine increase ! 


. If I despise the cause of my man-servant, 


14, 


Or of my maid-servant, in their contending with me : 
Then what shall I do when God ariseth ? 
And when he inspecteth—what shall I answer him! 


5. Did not he that made me in the womb make him ? 


Yea, one prepareth us in the womb! 


. If I withhold from pleasure the poor, 


Or the eyes of the widow consume, 


. Or do eat my morsel by myself, 


And the fatherless hath not eat of it— 


. (For from my youth he brought me up as a father, 


And from the belly of my mother I am led,) 


. If I see any perishing without clothing, 


And no covering to the needy ! 


. If his loins have not blessed me, 


Or from the fleece of my sheep he warmeth not himself ; 


. If I have waved against the fatherless my hand, 


When I see in the gate my help, 


. Let my shoulder from the shoulder-blade fall ; 


And mine arm from the bone be broken! 


. For a dread to me is calamity from God, 
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And because of his excellency I am not able. 


. If I have made gold my confidence, 


Or to the pure gold have said, “ my trust :” 


. If I rejoice because my wealth is great, 


And because my hand hath found abundance, 


. If I see the light when it shineth, 


Or the precious moon walking, 


. And my heart is secretly enticed, 


And my mouth kisseth my hand ! 


. Even this is a judicial iniquity, 


For I had lied before God above ! 


. If I rejoice at the ruin of my hater, 


And have stirred up myself when evil found him ; 


. ‘ But I have not suffered my mouth to sin, 


To ask with an oath his life !’ 


. If not—say ye, O men of my tent ! 


“© that we had of his flesh ; we are not satisfied !” 


. In the street lodgeth not the stranger, 


My doors to the traveller I open ! 


. If I have covered as Adam my transgressions, 


By hiding in my bosom mine iniquity ! 


. If I fear a great multitude, 


Or the contempt of families affright me : 
Then I am silent, I go not out of the door ! 


. Who will give me a hearing? behold my mark ! 


Let the Mighty One answer me, 
Seeing a bill mine adversary hath written. 


. If not, on my shoulder I take it up! 


I bind it a crown on myself ! 


. The number of my steps I tell him ; 


As a leader I approach him ! 


. If against me my land cry out, 


Or together its furrows weep, 


. If its strength I have consumed without money, 
Or the life of its owners I have caused to breathe out ; 
. Instead of wheat let thorns go out! 


And instead of barley useless weeds ! 


THE WORDS OF JOB ARE FINISHED. 


XXXII. 1. And these three men cease from answering Job, 
because he is righteous in his own eyes. 2. And the anger of 
Elihu, son of Barachel, the Buzite, of the family of Ram, 
burneth :—against Job his anger burned, because of his justify- 
ing himself rather than God. 3. And against his three friends 
his anger burned, because they have found no answer, yet con- 
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demn Job. 4. And Elihu waited earnestly near Job with words, 
for they are older than he in years. 5. And Elihu seeth that 
there is no answer in the mouth of the three men, and his 
anger burneth. 6. AND Exinu, son oF BaracueL THE Buzite 
ANSWERETH AND SAITH : 
I am young in years, and ye are very aged, 
Therefore I feared; 
Yea, I am afraid of shewing you my opinion. 
7. I said; let days speak, 
And let multitude of years teach wisdom. 
8, Surely a spirit is in man, 
And the breath of the Mighty One 
Causeth them to understand. 
9, The multitude are not wise : 
Nor do the aged understand judgment ! 
10. Therefore I have spoken: Hearken to me, 
I shall shew my opinion—even I! 
1], Behold! I have waited with hope for your words, 
I give ear unto your reasons till ye search out matter ! 
12. And unto you I attend, 
And behold, there is no reasoner for Job, 
Or answerer of his sayings among you. 
13, Perhaps ye say, “ We have found wisdom, 
God will thrust him away, not man.” 
14, But he hath not set words in array against me, 
And with your sayings I answer him not. 
15. (They broke down, they answered not again, 
They have removed from themselves words. 
16. And T have waited, but they speak not, 
Yea, they have ceased, they have answered no more.) 
17. I answer, even I—my share; I shew my opinion—even I! 
18. For I have been full of words, 
The spirit of my breast hath distressed me ! 
19. Behold my breast is as wine not opened, 
Like new bottles it is broken up. 
20. I speak and am refreshed, I open my lips and answer ! 
21. Pray, let me not accept the person of any, 
Nor ¢o man give flattering titles, 
22. For I have not known to give flattering titles : 
In a little my Maker taketh me away ! 
XXXIII. 1. But, nevertheless, O Job, I pray thee, 
Hear my speech, and ¢o all my words give ear ! 
2. Pray, behold! I have opened my mouth, 
My tongue hath spoken in my palate! 
3. Of the uprightness of my heart are my sayings, 
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And knowledge my lips have clearly spoken ! 


. The Spirit of God hath made me, 


And the breath of the Mighty One quickeneth me! 


. If thou art able—answer me! 


Set in array before me—station thyself! 


. Behold, I am, according to thy word, for God ; 


From the clay I also am formed, 


. Behold! my terror frighteneth thee not, 


And my hands on thee are not heavy ! 


. Surely thou hast said in my hearing, 


And the sound of words I hear: 
“ Pure am I without transgression, innocent am I, 
And I have no iniquity ! 


. Behold, he findeth occasions against me, 


He reckoneth me for an enemy to him, 


. He putteth in the stocks my feet, 


He watcheth all my paths.” 


. Behold! in this thou hast not been just ; I answer thee: 


That God is greater than man ! 


. Wherefore against him hast thou striven, 


When for any of his matters he answereth not ? 


. For once God speaketh, yea twice, (he is not his enemy,) 
. In a dream—a vision of the night, 


In the falling of deep sleep on men, 
In slumberings on the bed, 


. Then he uncovereth the ear of men, 


And for their instruction terrifieth them. 


. To turn aside man from work, 


While pride from man he concealeth. 


. He keepeth back his soul from corruption, 


And his life from passing away by the sword ! 


. And he hath been reproved with pain on his bed, 


And the strife of his bones is enduring ! 


. And his life hath nauseated bread, 


And his soul desirable food ! 


. His flesh is consumed from the spectator, 


And his bones that were not seen stick out. 


. And his soul draweth near to the pit, 


And his life to the causers of death ! 


. If there is by him a messenger, 


An interpreter—one of a thousand, 
To declare to man His uprightness : 


. Then He favoureth him and saith, 


“ Ransom bim from going down éo the pit ; 
I have found an atonement !” 
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95, Fresher is his flesh than a child’s, 
He turneth back to the days of his youth ! 
26. He maketh supplication unto God—and he accepteth him ! 
And he seeth his face with shouting ; 
And he returneth to man his righteousness ! 
27. He looketh on men who say, “ I have sinned, 
And uprightness I have perverted, 
And it hath not been profitable to me.” 
28. He hath ransomed his soul from going over into the pit; 
And his life on the light looketh ! 
29. Behold, all these God worketh, twice—thrice with man, 
30. To bring back his soul from corruption, 
To be enlightened with the light of the living ! 
31. Attend, O Job! hearken to me, keep silent and I shall speak! 
32. If there are words—answer me ! 
Speak, for I have a desire to justify thee ! 
33. If there are not—hearken thou to me, 
Keep silent and I shall teach thee wisdom ! 


XXXIV. 1. Ann ExLtau ANSWERETH AND SAITH : 
2, Hear, O wise men! my speech, 
And, O knowing ones! give ear to me. 
3. For the ear trieth words, 
And the palate tasteth before eating ! 
4, Judgment let us choose for ourselves ; 
Let us know among ourselves what is good. 
5. For Job hath said, “I have been righteous, 
And God hath turned aside my judgment ; 
6, Against my judgment shall I lie? 
Mortal is mine arrow without transgression !” 
7. Who is a man like Job? he drinketh scorning like water. 
8. And he travelleth for company with workers of iniquity, 
Even going with men of wickedness, 
9. For he hath said, “ It profiteth not a man, 
When he delighteth himself with God.” 
10. Therefore, O men of heart! hearken to me ; 
It is pollution to God to do wickedness, 
And to the Mighty One to do perverseness. 
ll. For the work of man he recompenseth to him, 
And according to the path of each he causeth him to find. 
12. Yea, truly, God doeth not wickedly, 
And the Mighty One doth not pervert judgment ! 
13, Who hath inspected for himself the earth? 
And who hath placed all the habitable world ? 
14. If he set on him his heart, 
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His spirit and his breath unto himself he gathereth. 


. Expire doth all flesh together, and man to dust returneth! 
. And if thou hast understanding hear this, 


Give ear to the voice of my words ! 


. Yea, doth the hater of justice govern ? 


Or dost thou condemn the Most Just ? 


. Who saith to a king, ‘“‘ Thou art worthless,” 


To princes, “ Thou art wicked.” 


. Because he hath not accepted the person of princes, 


Nor hath known the rich before the poor ; 
For the work of his hands are all of them ! 


. Ina moment they die, 


And at midnight people shake and pass away ! 
And they remove the mighty without hand! 


. For his eyes are on the ways of each, 


And all his steps he seeth ! 


. There is no darkness, and there is no shadow of death, 


That the workers of iniquity may be hidden there, 


. For he doth not suffer man any more, 


To go unto God in judgment, 


. He breaketh the mighty without searching, 


And appointeth others in their stead ! 


5. Therefore he knoweth their works, 


And hath overturned at night, and they are bruised ! 


. As wicked he hath stricken them in the place of beholders! 
. For against right they have turned aside from after him, 


And none of his ways have considered wisely, 


. By causing to come unto him the cry of the poor, 


Yet the cry of the afflicted he heareth. 


. And He giveth rest, and who wrongeth ? 


And he hideth the face, and who beholdeth it ? 
And in reference to a nation or to a man, if is the same! 


. From the reigning of the hypocrite, 


From the snares of the people ; 


. For unto God hath any said :—“ I have taken away, 


I do not corruptly ? 


. Besides that which I see, shew thou me; 


If iniquity I have done I add not !” 


. By thee doth he recompense, 


That thou hast refused—that thou choosest, (and not I?) 
And what thou hast known, speak ! 


. Let men of heart tell me! 


And let a wise man hearken to me ! 


. Job speaketh not with knowledge : 


And his words are not with wisdom. 


Wiiaa 
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86. My Father! let Job be tried unto victory, 
For answers for men of iniquity ; 

37. For he addeth to his sin, 
Transgression he vomiteth among us, 
And multiplieth his sayings before God! 


XXXV. 1. Ann Etinu AaNSWERETH AND SAITH: 

2. This hast thou reckoned for judgment, thou hast said, 
“My righteousness is more than God’s ?” 

3. For thou sayest, “ What doth it profit thee? 
What do I profit from my sin ?”, 

4. I—I return thee words, and thy friends with thee : 

5. Behold attentively the heavens and see, 
And behold the clouds, they have been higher than thou. 

6. If thou hast sinned, what dost thou against him ? 
Or if thy transgressions be multiplied, 
What dost thou to him ? 

7. If thou hast been righteous, what givest thou to him ? 
Or what from thy hand doth he take ? 

8. Of a man like thyself is thy wickedness, 
And of the son of man thy righteousness ! 

9. From the multitude of oppressions they cause to cry out, 
They cry because of the arm of the mighty ! 

10. And none hath said: “ Where is God my maker, 

! Who giveth songs in the night, 

11. Who teacheth us more than the beasts of the earth, 
And than the fowl of the heavens maketh us wiser !” 

12. There they cry and he answereth not, 
Because of the pride of evil doers. 

13. Surely vanity God heareth not, 
And the Mighty one beholdeth it not! 

14, Yea, though thou say thou beholdest him not, 
Judgment is before him, and stay thou for him ! 

15. And, now, because there is none, 
He hath appointed his anger, 
And hath not known ¢hee in great extremity ! 

16. But Job with vanity openeth his mouth ; 
Without knowledge he multiplieth words ! 


XXXVI. 1. Anp Exinu conTINUETH AND SAITH: 
2. Honour me a little, and I shall shew thee, 
That yet for God are words! 
3. I bring my knowledge from afar, 
And to my Maker I ascribe righteousness ! 
4. For, truly, my words are not false, 
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Perfection of knowledge is with thee, 


. Behold God is mighty, aud despiseth not ; 


Mighty in power and heart ! 


. He reviveth not the wicked, 


And the judgment of the poor he appointeth ! 


. He withdraweth not his eyes from the righteous, 


Or from kings on the throne: 
And he causeth them to sit for ever, and they become high! 


. And if prisoners in fetters 


They be captured with cords of affliction : 


. Then he declareth to them their work, 


And their transgressions that they have become mighty : 


. And he uncovereth their ear for instruction, 


And commandeth that they turn back from iniquity! 


. If they hearken and do, they complete their days in good, 


And their years in pleasantness ! 


. And if they hearken not—by the sword they pass away, 


And expire without knowledge! 


. But the hypocrites of heart set the face, 


They cry not when he hath bound them ! 


. Their soul dieth in youth, 


And their life is amoung the defiled ! 


. He draweth out the afflicted in his affliction, 


And uncovereth their ear in oppression ! 


. So also he hath moved thee from a strait place, 


To a broad place—no straitness in it ! 
And the setting down of thy table hath been full of fatness! 


. But the judgment of the wicked thou hast fulfilled, 


Judgment and justice are upheld ; 


. Because of fury, lest he move thee with a stroke, 


And the abundance of an atonement turn thee not aside, 


. Doth he value thy riches ? 


He hath gold and all the forces of power! 


. Desire not the night, 


For the going up of the peoples in their place ! 


. Take heed—turn not unto iniquity, 


For on this thou hast fixed rather than on affliction ! 


. Behold! God setteth on high by his power, 


Who is a teacher like him ? 


. Who hath appointed to him his way, and who hath said, 


“Thou hast done iniquity ?” 


. Remember that thou magnify his work 


Which men have beheld. 


. All men have looked upon it, 


Man looketh attentively from afar ! 





Witiaa 
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. For to the snow he saith, “‘ Be on the earth! 
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Behold God is great— 

And we know not the number of his years ; 

Yea, there és no searching, ‘ 

When he diminisheth the droppings of the waters, 
They refine rain according to its vapour, 

Which clouds do drop: they distill on man abundantly ! 
Yea, doth any understand the spreadings of a cloud ? 
The noises of his tabernacle ? 

Behold, he hath spread over it his light,— 

And the bottom of the sea he hath covered ; 

For by them he judgeth the peoples, 

He giveth food in abundance. 

By two palms he hath covered the light : 

And layeth a charge over it in its meeting ! 

He showeth by it substance fo his friend, 

Anger against iniquity ! 


XXXVII. 1. Also at this my heart trembleth, 


And it moveth from its place ! 

Hearken ye diligently to the anger of his voice, 
Seeing the sound from his mouth goeth out ! 

Under the whole heavens he directeth it ! 

And its light is over the skirts of the earth ! 

After it roareth a voice— 

He thundereth with the voice of his excellency, 

And he holds them not back when his voice is heard ! 


. God thundereth with his voice wonderfully— 


He doth great things which we know not ! 


yo) 


And the small rain and the great rain are its strength! 


. Into the hand of every man he bringeth them down, 


For the knowledge by all men of his work. 


. And the beasts enter into covert, 


And in their habitations continue ! 


. From the chamber of the south entereth the hurricane, 


And from the scattering winds of the north the cold, 


. From the breath of God frost is given, 


And the breadth of waters is straitened ! 


. Yea, by filling he presseth out a thick cloud ; 


Scatter a cloud doth his light ! 


. And it turneth itself round about by his counsels, 


For their doing all which he commandeth them, 
On the face of the habitable earth ! 


. Whether for a rod, or for his land, 


Or for kindness he cause it to come! 


4. Hear this, O Job; stand and consider the wonders of God! 


pod2 
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15. Dost thou know when God placed them, 


And caused the light of his cloud to shine? 1] 
16. Dost thou know concerning the balancings of a thick cloud? 
The wonders of the perfection of knowledge. 1] 
17. That thy garments are warm, 
In the quieting of the earth from the south? ] 
18. Hast thou made with him an expanse for the clouds, 
Strong as a hard mirror? 1 
19. Cause us to know what we shall say to him; 
We set not in array because of darkness, ] 
20. Is it declared to him that I speak ? 
If a man hath spoken, surely he is swallowed up! 1 
21. And, now, they have not seen the bright light 
Which is in the clouds, 1 
And a wind hath passed by and cleanseth them ! 
22. From the golden north it cometh, near God is fearful honour! 2 
23. The Mighty One! we have not found him out; 
Great of power and judgment ! 2 
And of abundance of righteousness! he answereth not! 
24.: Therefore men fear him ; 2 
He seeth not any of the wise of heart ! 
2 
XXXVITI. 1. An» tHE Lorp ANSWERETH JOB OUT OF THE 
WHIRLWIND, AND SAITH: 2 
2. Who is this— 
Darkening counsel by words without knowledge ? 2 
3. Gird, I pray thee, as a man thy loins, 
And I will ask thee, and cause thou me to know! 2 
4, Where wast thou when I founded the earth? 
Declare if thou hast known understanding. 2 
5. Who placed its measures—if thou knowest ? 
Or who stretched out a line upon it? 2 
6. On what are its sockets sunk ? 
Or who cast its corner stone? 2 
7. In the singing together of the stars of the morning— 
When all the sons of God shout for joy, 3 
8. When he shutteth up with doors the sea—in its coming forth— 
From the womb it goeth out ! 3 
9. In my making a cloud its clothing, 
And thick darkness its swaddling band, 3 
10. Then I measure over it my statute,— 
And place a bar and doors— 3 
11. And say: “ Hitherto come thou, but continue not ; 
Seeing a command is placed on the pride of thy billows.” 3 


12. From thy days hast thou commanded the morning ? 
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Caused thou the dawn to know its place? 

To take hold on the skirts of the earth, 

That the wicked may be shaken out of it, 

It turneth itself as clay of the seal, 

And they station themselves as clothing. 

And their light is withheld from the wicked, 

And the high arm is broken ! 

Hast thou entered unto the springs of the sea? 

Or in searching the deep hast thou walked up and down ? 
Revealed for thee were the gates of death ? 

Yea, the gates of the shadow of death dost thou see? 
Hast thou understanding, even to the broad places of earth? 
Declare—if thou hast known it all! 

Where is this—the way light dwelleth ? 

And darkness, where is its place ? 

That thou mayest take it unto its boundary, 

And that thou mayest understand the paths of its house. 
Hast thou known, for then wast thou born? 

And is the number of thy days great ? 

Hast thou entered in unto the treasures of snow? 
Yea, the treasures of hail dost thou see ? 

Which I have kept back for a time of distress,— 

For a day of contlict and battle ! 

Where is this—the way light is apportioned ? 

It scattereth an east wind over the earth. 

Who hath divided for the flood a trench ? 

Or a way for the lightning of the thunder? 

To send rain on a land without man, 

A wilderness without men in it! 

To satisfy a desolate and waste place,— 

And to cause to shoot up the produce of tender grass? 
Hath the rain a father ? 

Or who hath begotten the drops of dew? 

From whose belly came out the ice? 

And the hoar-frost of heaven—who hath begotten it ? 
As a stone waters are hidden, 

And the face of the deep is captured. 

Dost thou bind the sweet influences of Kimah? 

Or the attractions of Kesil dost thou open ? 

Dost thou bring out Mazaroth in its season, 

And Aish for her children dost thou comfort ? 

Hast thou known the statutes of heaven, 

Or appointest thou its dominion in the earth? 

Dost thou lift up to the thick cloud thy voice, 

That abundance of water may cover thee ? 
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. Dost thou send out lightnings, that they may go— 


And say unto thee, “ Behold us ?” 


. Who hath put in the inward parts wisdom ? 


Or who hath given understanding to the covered part ? 


. Who numbereth the clouds by wisdom ? 


And the bottles of heaven who causeth to lie down ? 


. In the hardening of dust into hardness,— 


When clods cleave together ? 


. Dost thou hunt for a lion prey ¢ 


And the desire of young lions fulfil 


. When they bow down in dens— 


Abide in the thicket for a covert ¢ 


. Who prepareth for a raven his provisions, 


When his young ones cry unto God, 
As they wander without food ? 


XXXIX. 1. Hast thou known the time of the bearing of the 


i 


wild goats of the rock ¢ 
The bringing forth of hinds dost thou mark ? 


. Numberest thou the months they fulfil ? 


And hast thou known the time they bring forth? 


. They bow down—their young ones they bring forth safely— 


Their pangs they cast out! 


. Safe are their young ones,—they grow up in the field— 


They have gone out, aud have not returned to them ! 


. Who hath sent out a wild ass free ? 


Yea the bands of a wild ass who hath opened ? 


. Whose house I have made the wilderness, 


And his dwellings the barren land,— 


. He laugheth at the multitude of a city ; 


The cries of an exactor he heareth not ! 


. The range of mountains és his pasture, 


And after every green thing he seeketh ! 


. Is a Reem willing to serve thee? 


Doth he remain by thy crib? 


. Dost thou bind the Reem in the furrow with a thick band? 


Doth he harrow valleys after thee ? 


. Dost thou trust in him because his power is great 7 


Or leave unto him thy labour ? 


. Dost thou trust in him that he will bring back thy seed ? 


And to thy thrashing-floor gather it ? 


3. The wings of the singing birds exult ; 


Whither the wing of the ostrich or hawk ! 


. When she leaveth on the earth her eggs, 


And by the dust warmeth them ! 





WiiaA 
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And forgetteth that a foot may press them, 

And a beast of the field tread them down! 

Her young ones have been hardened without her, 

In vain is her labour without fear ! 

For God hath caused her to forget wisdom, 

Neither hath he given to her a portion in understanding : 
What time she lifteth herself up on high, 

She laugheth at the horse and at his rider! 

Doth thou give to the horse might ? 

Dost thou clothe his neck with a mane ? 

Dost thou cause him to shake as a locust, 

The honour of his snorting is terrible ! 

He diggeth in the valley, and rejoiceth in power, 

He goeth out to meet armour ! 

He laugheth at fear and is not affrighted, 

And he turneth not back from the face of the sword ! 
Against him rattleth the quiver, 

The flame of the spear and halbert ! 

With shaking and anger he swalloweth the ground, 
And remaineth not steadfast for the sound of the trumpet! 
Among trumpets he saith, Aha ! 

And from afar he smelleth battle— 

Roaring of princes and shouting ! 

By thine understanding flieth a hawk ? 

Spreadeth he his wings toward the south ? 

At thy command goeth an eagle up high ? 

Or lifteth he up his nest ? 

A rock he inhabiteth, 

Yea, he lodgeth himself on the teeth of a rock, and a bulwark! 
From thence he hath sought food— 

To a far off place his eyes look attentively— 

And his brood gulp up blood— 

And where the wounded are there és he! 


XL. 1. Anp tHe Lorp ANSWERETH JOB AND SAITH: 


2. 


Is the striver with the Mighty one instructed ? 
The reprover of God—let him answer it ! 


38. AND JOB ANSWERETH THE LORD AND SAITH: 
4, 


Behold, I have been vile, what shall I answer thee ? 
My hand I have placed on my mouth. 


. Once have I spoken, but I answer not ; 


Yea, twice but I continue not ! 


. AND tHE LORD ANSWERETH JOB OUT OF THE WHIRLWIND, 


AND SAITH : 
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7. Gird, 1 pray thee, as a man thy loins ; 
I will ask thee, and cause thou me to know ! 
8. Doth thou also make void my judgment? 
Dost thou condemn me that thou mayest be righteous? 
9. Yea, hast thou an arm like God? 
And with a voice like his dost thou thunder ? 
10. Put on, I pray thee, excellency and loftiness, 
Yea, honour and beauty put on ! 
11. Scatter abroad the wrath of thine anger— 
And see every proud one, and make him low! 
12. See every proud one—make him humble— 
And tread down the wicked under them ! 
13. Hide them in the dust together—their faces bind in secret. 
14, Then even I will praise thee, 
When thine own right hand giveth salvation to thee ! 
15. Behold! I pray thee, Behemoth, which I made with thee; 
Grass he eateth as an ox! 
16. Behold, I pray thee, his power is in his loins, 
And his strength in the muscles of his belly ! 
17. He bendeth his tail as a cedar— 
The sinews of his thighs are wrapped together— 
18. His bones are mighty ones of brass, 
His bones are as a bar of iron— 
19. He is the beginning of the ways of God— 
His Maker bringeth near his sword— 
20. Surely mountains bear food for him,— 
Where all the beasts of the field play! 
21. Under the shades he lieth down, 
In a secret place of the reed and mire. 
22. Cover him do the shades with their shadow— 
Cover him do the willows of the brook ! 
23. Though a flood oppress he hasteth not, 
He is confident though Jordan come forth to his mouth! 
24. Doth any take him before his eyes ? 
With snares doth any pierce the nose ? 


XLI. 1. Dost thou draw out leviathan with an angle ? 
Or with a rope which thou lettest down his tongue ? 
2. Dost thou put a reed in his nose ? 
Or with a thorn pierce his jaw? 
8. Doth he multiply unto thee supplications ? 
Doth he speak unto thee tender things ? 
4. Doth he make a covenant with thee ? 
Dost thou take him for a servant for ever ? 
5. Dost thou play with him as a bird ? 
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. Under him are sharp pointed things of clay,— 
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Or dost thou bind him for thy damsels ? 


. Do the companions feast upon him? 


Do they divide him among the merchants ? 


. Dost thou fill with barbed irons his skin ? 


Or with fish-spears his head ? 


. Place on him thine hand,— 


Remember the battle,—continue not ! 


. Behold his hope hath been found a liar, 


Even at his appearance is not one cast down? 


. None is so fierce that he awaketh him— 


And who is he that before Me stationeth himself? 


. Who hath brought before Me that I may repay? 


Under the whole heavens it is mine. 


. I will not keep silent concerning his ability— 


And the matter of might, and the grace of his arrangement. 


. Who hath uncovered the face of his clothing ? 


Within the doubling of his bridle who entereth ? 


. The doors of his face who hath opened ? 


Round about his teeth ave terrible ! 


. Pride—strong ones of shields—shut up—a close seal ! 
. One to another they draw near— 


And air entereth not between them ! 


. One to another they adhere,— 


They stick together and are not separated ! 


. His sneezing causeth light to shine, 


And his eyes are as the eyelids of the dawn! 


. From his mouth flames go—sparks of fire escape ! 
. From his nostrils goeth out smoke—as a blown pot or caldron ! 
. His breath setteth coals on fire ! 


And a flame from his mouth goeth out ! 


. In his neck strength lodgeth, and before him grief exulteth, 
. The fallings of his flesh have adhered—firm on him— 


It is not moved ! 


. His heart is firm as a stone— 


Yea, firm as a piece of a lower mill-stone ! 


. From his rising the mighty are afraid— 


From breakings they keep themselves free ! 


. The sword of his overtaker standeth not, 


Spear—dart—or lance ! 


. He reckoneth iron to be straw—brass to be rotten wood! 
. An arrow causeth him not to flee,— 


Stones of a sling are turned by him into stubble ! 


. Darts as stubble have been reckoned— 


Yea, he laugheth at the shaking of a javelin ! 
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He spreadeth sharp pointed things on the mire ! 
31. He causeth the deep to boil as a pot— 
The sea he maketh as a pot of ointment! 
32. After him he causes a path to shine,— 
One thinketh the deep to be hoary ! 
33. There is not on the earth his like— 
Who is made without terror ! 
34, Every high thing he seeth ; 
He is king over all the children of pride! 


XLII. 1. Anp Jos answeretH THE LorD AND SAITH : 

2. Thou hast known that for all things thou art able, 

And not withheld from thee is any device ! 

3. ‘ Who is this—hiding counsel without knowledge ?” 
Therefore I have declared that which I understand not, 
Too wonderful for me that I know not ! 

1. Hear, I pray thee, and I shall speak ; 

I ask thee, and cause thou me to know ! 

. By the hearing of the ear I have heard thee, 

And now mine eye hath seen thee ! 

6. Therefore I loathe myself, 

And have repented in dust and ashes ! 

7. And it cometh to pass after the Lorp’s speaking these things 
unto Job, that the Lorp saith unto Eliphaz the Temanite: 
“Mine anger hath burned against thee, and against thy two 
friends, for ye have not spoken concerning me rightly, like my 
servant Job. 8. And now, take for yourselves seven bullocks 
and seven rams, and go ye unto my servant Job, and cause a 
burat-offering to ascend for yourselves, seeing Job my servant 
prayeth for you, for surely his face I accept, so as not to deal 
with you, according to your folly, for ye have not spoken conr- 
cerning me rightly like my servant Job.” 9. And Eliphaz the 
Temanite, and Bildad the Shuhite, Zopher the Naamathite go 
and do as the Lorp hath spoken unto them, and the Lorp ac- 
cepteth the face of Job. 

10. And the Lorp hath turned ¢o the captivity of Job in his 
praying for his friends, and the Lorp addeth ¢o all that Job hath 
the double. 11. And all his brethren, and all his sisters, 
and all his former acquaintances, come in unto him, and 
eat bread with him in his house, and bemoan him, and com- 
fort him concerning all the evil which the Lorp had brought 
upon him, and they give to him each a Kesitah, and each a 
ring of gold. 

12. And the Lorp hath blessed the latter end of Job more 
than his beginning, and he hath fourteen thousand of a flock, and 
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six thousand camels, and a thousand pair of oxen, and a thousand 
she-asses. 13. And he hath seven sons and three daughters. 
14, And he calleth the name of the first Jemima, and the name 
of the second Kezia, and the name of the third Keren-happuck. 
15. And there were not found women so fair as the daughters 
of Job in all the land, and their father giveth to them an inhe- 
ritance among their brethren. 

16. And Job liveth after this an hundred and forty years, 
and seeth his children, and his children’s children, four genera- 
tions. And Job dieth, old and satisfied with days. 


BR. Y. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





*,* The Editor begs the reader will bear in mind that he does not hold himself 
responsible for the opinions of his Correspondents. 


“ESSAYS AND REVIEWS,” AND THE SEPTUAGINT. 
To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


“‘ Amongst the many proposals which are floating about for Essays and counter. 

Essays to vindicate the doctrines supposed to be combated in this volume, let us be 
allowed to suggest this one; ‘The nature of Biblical inspiration, as tested by a careful 
examination of the Septuagint version, with special reference to the sanction given to 
it by the Apostles, and to its variations, by way of addition and omission, from the 
received text of the canonical Scriptures.’ The conclusions of such an investigation 
would be worth a hundred eager declamations on one side or the other, and would be 
absolutely decisive of the chief questions at issue.’’* 
In the last number of this Journal, a brief review was taken of 
the salient points of Professor Jowett’s Essay on the ‘ Interpretation 
of the sacred Scriptures.” Whilst commendation was bestowed on 
many of his criticisms, the sceptical tone and tendency of his essay was 
denounced, ‘‘as unsettling everything and settling nothing.” It is 
this unhappy characteristic of his writings, that neutralizes so much 
which is beautiful and excellent. It conducts the reader to that 
academical éxox7 which is so adverse to the positive teachings of a 
written revelation. 

But there is much to admire in the pathos and devotion of Mr. 
Jowett’s compositions. Amidst all his vigour of thought, there is a 
tenderness which is almost feminine. You have none of the bitterness 
of the polemic, and even in his errors you are moved to tears rather 
than to anger. Alas! for his Essay on the ‘“‘ Atonement!” It is that 
which has cut him off from the Christian altar. 

His leading and most valuable characteristic, as the interpreter of 
St. Paul, is his constant and perpetual appeal to the Greek version of the 
Old Testament. He is a profound Septuagintal scholar, and disdains 
all puerile reference to pagan poets and philosophers. He is at home 
in Philo, and knows his inestimable value, as an unconscious illustrator 
of the New Testament. But he has not done justice to Philo, when 
conducting us to the Paschal Lamb, and to ‘‘the Holiest of Holies.” If, 
instead of consulting the rationalistic Gfrérer, he had followed the 
Lutheran Carpzov in his Philonian illustrations of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews,’ he would perhaps have adopted far juster conceptions of the 
sacrificial language of St. Paul, and have arrived at more orthodox con- 
clusions respecting the Atonement. The picture which Philo exhibits 
of the spiritual office of the Jewish high priest, could scarcely have 
failed to remind him of One ‘ who was holy, harmless, undefiled and 





« Edinburgh Review, No. 230, Article vi, Essays and Reviews,” note, p. 483. 
* Carpzovii Philoniana ad Epist. Heb. Helmstad, 1750. 
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separate from sinners,” and who offered up himself as ‘‘a sacrifice, 
oblation and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world.’’¢ 

Having thus, in no unfriendly manner, animadverted on our learned 
Greek Professor, we direct our attention to that remarkable foot- 
note which appeared in the last Edinburgh Review, in its professed 
Article on “the Essays and Reviews.” The reviewer affects to propose 
it, as his own original suggestion, but your readers will know how little 
he is entitled to be considered its originator. The truth is, that I have 
passed a long life in endeavouring to bring the question of verbal 
Inspiration to this very issue. I claim not the smallest merit for these 
long labours; I have merely discharged my duty as a private clergyman, 
who, having no parochial engagements, has felt himself bound to devote 
his whole time and attention to this important subject. I forbear to 
enlarge on the nature of the Hellenistic edition of the Greek Testament. 
It is sufficient to say, that it has provided the materials for that colla- 
tion of the Septuagint with the Greek Testament, which the reviewer 
proposes, as the test and criterion of its inspired authority. I am quite 
willing that we should go to trial on this single issue. It is plain, 
practical and intelligible. It admits of no quibbling or casuistry. Let 
the whole phraseology of the New Testament, and more especially its 
doctrinal phraseology, be tested by its accordance with the Version of 
the LXX. Let its numerous citations be accurately examined, and if 
we fail to establish, not oniy its similarity, but its essential identity of 
thought and language, let us be driven out of court. 

We propose the following theorem, as a sufficient statement of the 
verbal Inspiration of the New Testament: ‘ That it everywhere evinces 
a supernatural recollection of the words and phrases of the Greek 
version, and that by an influence which is more than human, it has enabled 
the Evangelists and Apostles to exult these verbal recollections into the 
harmonious doctrines of Christianity.” We do not propose this theorem, 
as a scholastic definition, but as a theological test. Let it be con- 
sidered candidly, and with all its imperfections. The mystery of 
unoritten Inspiration still remains—‘‘The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 
it cometh, or whither it goeth.” 

But the reviewer must be plain and honest, or we cannot accom- 
pany him. He affirms that every reference and citation must be taken 
in its original sense and meaning, without any accommodation to the 
object of the writer who is adducing it. Here he is at plain contradic- 
tion with common sense, and with Professor Jowett. In his acute 
Essay, “‘On the quotations from the Old Testament in the writings of 
St. Paul,” he not only defends this freedom of accommodation, but 
advocates it, as one of the marks of divine authority. To suppose 





* Aéyouer yap, Tov "Apxiepéa odk kvOpwrov, GAAG Adyov Oeiov elvar, mdvTwv odxX 
tkovolwv udvov, GAAX Kal dxovolwy &dicnudtwv d&uéroxov.—Philo, De Profug., § 20, 
Mang. “Ori 5 mpds GAnVeay apxieptus Kal wh Pevddvupos, auéroxos apaptnudroy 
torw.—De Victim, § 10. ‘0 8 rav“lovdalwy apxiepeds od pdvov imp braytos av- 
Opémwy yévous, x.7.A.—De Monarch, § 6, 7. 

* Vol. i., pp. 401—416. 
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that patriarchs and prophets could affix the same distinct sense to their 
traditions, as when those traditions became fulfilled and verified; or 
that types and shadows should be identical with a finished dispensation, 
were to demand that the seed which the farmer drops into the furrow, 
should represent the full corn in the time of harvest. 

With this single reservation, let us proceed to trial. Let no fur. 
ther mention, as Mr. Jowett recommends, be made of the Hebraisme of 
the New Testament. They are henceforth Hellenisms. We are to 
the issue, not on the relation of the LXX. to the Hebrew text, but on 
the relation of the LXX. to the New Testament. It is not at all neces. 
sary to claim any divine inspiration for the Greek version. To us, it 
derives all its authority from the sanction of Christ and his apostles, 
The obscurities of Hebrew should never be blended with the clear light 
of the Greek language. We again say, let the trial proceed—and as we 
fix our eyes on the version, we exclaim, Jn hoe signo vinces. 

But, as the-reviewer asserts, this appeal to the Greek version of the 
Old Testament is decisive, not merely of the question of Inspiration, 
but also of ‘the chief questions at issue.” The entire doctrinal vocabu. 
lary of the New Testament is taken from the LXX., and as we ob- 
served in our former contribution, the cardinal terms, faith, repentanee, 
righteousness, justification, reconciliation, and salvation, are all identi- 
cal with the same terms in the Greek version. This concord is 
still more emphatic in its sacrificial phraseology. When the Apostles 
or Evangelists speak of the atonement, or the sacrifice and death of 
Christ, they adopt the very same Septuagintal language, as we find in 
the Books of Moses, in the Psalms, and in the Prophets. When they 
denominate Christ, ‘‘the Lamb of God,” it is with plain and distinet 
reiteration of ‘the Paschal Lamb.” When his blood is spoken of as an 
atonement for sin, or the appointed method of rescue from punishment, 
it is only repeating the language of the ‘blood on the lintel” —the escape 
from the destroying angel. It is the Old Testament doctrine, ‘ That 
without shedding of blood there is no remission of sins.”” The references 
and citations on these sacrificial subjects are not merely formal and 
allusive; but they are strictly verbal, the very words of Leviticus or 
Isaiah being repeated in the writings of St. Paul, and the other 
Apostles: “As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even s0 
must the Son of Man be lifted up.” For the most curious and recon 
dite illustrations of these quotations from the LXX., we again refer to 
the valuable notes of Mr. Jowett on the Epistles of the Romans and 
Galatians. He is remarkably acute in detecting casual and incidental 
coincidences of thought and language. 

Nor is the test of the reviewer to be neglected, in reference to the 
sanction given to the Greek version, ‘‘as to its variations, by way of addi- 
tion and omission, from the received text of the Canonical Scriptures.” 

Of these, we shall only advert to a few of the more remarkable:— 
“Let all the angels of God worship him,” Heb. i. 6, Deut. xxii. 
35, is a Septuagintal insertion, unauthorized by the Hebrew text, 
‘“‘If the righteous scarcely be saved,” etc., 1 Pet. iv., 18, is very 
different from the version of the same text in our English Bible, 
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(Prov. xi. 31). In the number of the Patriarchs who came into Egypt 
(Acts vii. 14), and the insertion of Cainan (Luke iii. 36), in our 
Lord’s genealogy, the authority of the LXX. is followed. But the 
omissions are still most striking. Who could have supposed that the 
re-eminent declaration, ‘‘ Unto us a child is born,” etc., Isaiah ix. 6, 
is never once alluded to by the Evangelists or Apostles? Now, it 
happens that this very text is absent from the most ancient MSS. 
of the LXX., and that it was not found in the Greek Scriptures, 
at the time of the Christian era. Nor is it cited by Philo, though he 
quotes several passages from Isaiah. Nor is it found in the numerous 
extracts from Isaiah in the ancient epistle of Clemens Romanus. It was 
first translated into Greek by Aquila a.p. 120. It was not till the days of 
Jerome and Angustine (a.p. 400), that this omission was made known 
tothe Christian Church. Perhaps a still more important variation is 
discoverable in the absence of the title of Jehovah (the sacred Tetra- 
grammaton), alike in the Greek version andthe New Testament. They 
are contented with the term Kvpcos, much to the dissatisfaction of many 
Hebrew scholars. But the variation is immutable. There is no appeal 
from the authority of Christ and the Apostles. It was fortunate, nay 
providential, that our translators did not follow the Hebrew titles. If 
the terms Jehovah, Adonai, etc., had been introduced in their version 
of the Old Testament, that divine unity would have been destroyed 
which now characterizes the entire Bible. 

We cannot conclude this letter, without observing the injury which 
has been unconsciously inflicted on the interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment, by absurd endeavours to illustrate the Greek text, by appeals to 
the Hebrew language. There is confessedly no connexion between Greek 
and Hebrew; the analogies resulting exclusively from the Alexandrian 
version. It were as pedantic to call Anglicisms, Saxonisms, as to 
style Hellenisms, Hebraisms. These prejudices against the LXX. are 
utterly unworthy of an enlightened age. The Septuagint should hence- 
forth be associated with the progress of modern thought.—Thus far 
we distinctly agree with Mr. Jowett. 

In the memorable words of Professor Blunt, the Septuagint is the 
viaduct from the Old to the New Testament; and it is in the spirit 
of this allusion the Edinburgh Review has recently proposed it, as the 
arbitrator for adjusting our theological disputes with the Essayists. 
We heartily agree with this proposal. We again repeat, ‘Take 
this reviewer at his word.” We are convinced from a life-long study, 
that the best antidote to doubts respecting the Inspiration and au- 
thority of the New Testament, will be found in the study of that 
Greek version of the ancient Scriptures, which reigned supreme in the 
Christian Church for nearly four hundred years. We say nothing of 
its own Inspiration, further than it is endorsed by Christ and the 
Apostles. But to illustrate and explain the New Testament, we must 
necessarily resort to that book, which Christ, the Evangelists, and 
Apostles knew by heart. There is no evidence to shew they are 
acquainted with original and biblical Hebrew, for wherever Hebrew 
words are introduced in the New Testament, they are couched in the 
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vernacular Syriac of the day. Even the solemn exclamation from the 
Cross is not expressed in the words of the Psalmist. It is spoken in the 
vernacular dialect. Yet such are our Protestant prejudices, that in 
drawing up lists of the citations in the New Testament, we commonly 
compute about a moiety to be taken from the Hebrew text; but, as 
Mr. Jowett remarks, they are all more or less traceable to the LXX, 
the constant text-book of Christ and his Apostles; the perpetual me- 
morial of St. Paul, in his Epistles; and the embroidery of St. John, in 
the Apocalypse. 

As we have been challenged to give an intelligible statement of what 
is meant by Verbal Inspiration, I will endeavour to elucidate the 
theorem already proposed. It is based on the promise of our Saviour to 
his disciples,—‘‘The Holy Spirit shall teach you all things, and bring all 
things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto you.” Weare 
authorized, therefore, to consider that it consists chiefly in an extra- 
ordinary revival of memory and recollection. That this is peculiarly 
the Inspiration of the four Evangelists, I think can scarcely be ques- 
tioned; but the Inspiration of the Apostles consisted further, in the 
JSaculty of applying the language of the Septuagint to the doctrines 
of the Gospel. Hence it is that every doctrinal term is the same, 
There is no such instance of uniform correspondence of thought and 
language in any uninspired writer; and, therefore, we place it in this 
supernatural concord and agreement. It is on this ground that we 
cordially appeal to the LXX. as the best, nay, the only arbitrators, of 
this great controversy. 

But it should be distinctly understood, we are speaking merely of 
Verbal Inspiration, of that divine aid which was granted to the Evan- 
gelists and Apostles, as the writers of the New Testament. We do not 
presume to intrude into those mysteries of Inspiration, which it ‘ is not 
lawful for a man to utter.”” We view the question solely as relating 
to the style and language of the New Testament, and we say, that 
such is the minute, universal, and comprehensive accordance of its 
phraseology with that of the LXX., that the secret of Verbal Inspira- 
tion (which is essential to a written revelation), consists in this unique, 
extraordinary, and, as it appears to us, supernatural prevalence of the 
Hellenistic style throughout the numerous books of the Sacred Volume, 
—‘* Which things we speak, not in the words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth”’ (1 Cor. ii. “" “ 

E. W. G. 





THE PRINCE OF GRECIA, THE PRINCE OF PERSIA, AND 
MICHAEL, ONE OF THE CHIEF PRINCES, IN CON- 
NEXION WITH THE CHRONOLOGY OF 
DEMETRIUS. 


To the Editor of ‘The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Srr,—Your correspondent G., or G. B., for he assumes either mode 
of subscription, has now taken leave of this intricate and interesting 
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subject; and I have to thank him for having so elaborately stated the 
grounds of his objections to my proposed arrangement of Scripture 
chronology, and for the opportunity thus afforded me of more fully ex- 
plaining my scheme of dates, and especially of reasserting what in a 
moment of hesitation I had nearly relinquished, viz., my implicit faith 
in the accuracy of the testimony of Demetrius, the Jewish historian. 
Iam satisfied that Demetrius has fixed with truth and precision the 
years of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, aud has thus 
supplied us with a key to the solution of several apparent difficulties in 
the books of Daniel, Esther, Ezra, and Nehemiah, which have no foun- 
dation in fact, but only in an erroneous chronology. The subject I 
conceive to be one of no small interest at this particular moment, when 
prophecy in general, and the Book of Daniel in particular, have received 
such rude and unworthy treatment at the hands of the great German 
philologist, who has lately gone to render an account of his works done 
in the body, and whose views and opinions have been so hastily echoed 
by one of those learned Essayists who have occasioned so much angry 
commotion in our church. I trust that I shall be able to prove to the 
satisfaction of that learned writer, and, perhaps, even of your reluctant 
correspondent, the extreme value and accuracy of the dates of Deme- 
trius, and of the want of foundation, therefore, for those objections at 
least which are founded upon chronological grounds against the Book 
of Daniel. 

In The Journal of Sacred Literature, October 1860, I requested your 
correspondent to have the goodness to prove his fundamental proposi- 
tion, viz., ‘that Cyrus died in p.c. 530.” I did so, because on this 
one solitary assumption is founded the greater part of his chronological 
teasoning—because the assumption itself rests solely upon that one 
Iegend of the life of Cyrus, selected by Herodotus out of four which he 
admits to have been current in his days—and more especially because 
this is the basis of all modern schemes of sacred chronology which I am 
convinced are placed on an insecure foundation. For, as laid down by 
Dr. Hales, ‘the leading elementary date, by reference to which the 
whole range of sacred and profane chronology has been adjusted, is the 
birth of Cyrus B.c. 599, which led to his accession to the throne of 
Persia, p.c. 559, of Media, s.c. 551, and of Babylonia, .c. 536.” 
He might have added, and to his death s.c. 530, at the age of seventy 
years. A combination of able writers have recently agreed together 
to support these conventional dates, together with all the absurd de- 
formities necessarily engendered by them, such as the supposed identi- 
fications of the title Ahasuerus, first with Cyaxares, then with Cam- 
byses, and thirdly with Xerxes, of Artaxerxes with Smerdis, and of 
Darius with Astyages, as may be seen in the new Dictionary of the 
Bible, edited by that eminent scholar Dr. Smith. My arrangement, 
which puts an end to all these deformities, stands, therefore, opposed 
to the opinions of a host of able men. Your correspondent, as the 
champion of this learned host, in The Journal of Sacred Literature, 
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January 1861, proceeds to answer my challenge, and to prove the cor- 
rectness of their common fundamental date, viz., B.c. 530, for the 
death of Cyrus; and by Cyrus we both understood each other to mean 
the Coresh of the Books of Daniel and Ezra, who conquered Babylon, 
and rescued the Jews from captivity. 

I. He begins by observing, that I once “‘ eee agreed with him in 
this and some other historical matter connected with the illustrious 
Persian conqueror of Babylon.’ In proof of which assertion he quotes 
a fragment of one of my letters. (J. S. Z., January 1857, p. 454.) 
But he has unaccountably omitted from his quotation the very words 
which directly contradict his assertion, viz., ‘‘I cannot concur in the 
assertion that Cyrus, or Coresh, died in B.c. 530.” Iam unable, there- 
fore, to compliment your correspondent either on the fidelity of his 
quotation, or on his success in shifting the onus probandi from his own 
to my shoulders. 

II. He refers to a letter of mine in answer to Mr. Savile (J. 8. L., 
April 1858, p. 188) in which, on the hypothesis, that the Cyrus who 
conquered Astyages was the son-in-law of that king, as Ctesias relates, 
and also grandfather of Cyrus, or Coresh, not Coresh himself, an hy- 
pothesis which I still think to be founded on fact, I admitted that As- 
tyages may have been conquered by the Persians, that is to say, that 
the Persians may have freed themselves from the yoke of the Medes 
about the year B.c. 560, from which he would wish it to be inferred, 
that ‘I do not really object to the probable correctness of this date, 
(n.c. 530, for the death of Cyrus,) but merely disapprove the assertion 
that it is certain that Cyrus died in that year.”” Now, my argument with 
Mr. Savile was, and I trust I may be excused for repeating it, as it is to 
the point in question, that Xenophon, in his history of Cyrus, or Coresh, 
interposes the reign of Cyaxares II. between the reigns of Astyages and 
Cyrus—that few attempt to explain this period of history without ad- 
mitting the existence of this intermediate king (commonly, though 
erroneously, identified with Darius the Mede)—whose existence, I may 
add, is also placed beyond doubt, by the testimony of the rock at Be- 
histun, where he is recorded under the title Uackshatara, who mani- 
festly represents the last legitimate king of Media, from whom all pre- 
tenders to the throne of that kingdom assumed to claim their right in 
the day of Darius the son of Hystaspes. My argument, therefore, I say 
was, and is, that since Astyages certainly had a Median successor on the 
throne, no safe chronological inference can be drawn from coupling toge- 
ther without interval the reigns of Astyages and Cyrus, to the effect that 
if Astyages were conquered cir. B.c. 560, Cyrus, who reigned twenty-nine 
years, died in B.c. 530. On the contrary, the inference is, that Cyrus 
must have come to the throne many years after the death of Astyages, 
whose death, as I have constantly asserted, and still repeat, took place in 
B.c. 539. If Cyrus, therefore, reigned twenty-nine years, he must, of 
necessity, have died long after the year B.c. 530. Your correspondent, 
therefore, either misunderstands or misrepresents my argument, and 
again omits the following words which contradict what he says that I 
do not object to, viz., ‘‘ Darius conventionally called the Mede, after 
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reigning simultaneously with Cyrus, son of Cambyses king of Persia, 
for many years, took the kingdom on the death of Cyrus, his supreme 
lord, perhaps rival, at the age of sixty-two, in the year B.c. 493—for 
the building of the temple of Jerusalem was obstructed ‘all the days 
of Cyrus, king of Persia, even unto the reign of Darius, king of Persia,” 
(Ezra iv. 5)—implying, I conceive, ‘‘ that there were no intermediate 
kings, but that Darius took the kingdom immediately on the death of 
Cyrus.” ‘* But how the grandson of Astyages should have died at the 
age of seventy in B.c. 529 (or 530) his grandfather having married as 
a young prince in B.C. 585, is past understanding.” If Cyrus or Coresh 
lived to the age of seventy, as confirmed by a legend turning upon the 
number 70, preserved by Cicero from the historian Dino, who lived in 
the time of Alexander, and if Cyrus was born, which it is difficult to 
admit, even as early as the year in which his grandfather married, (the 
year of the eclipse B.c. 585,) his life and reign must have extended far 
into the reign of Darius the son of Hystaspes. Probably, however, he 
was not born till at least about twenty-two years after his grandfather’s 
marriage, say in B.c. 563, which would bring the date of his death to 
p.c. 494. This second forcible argument, as I conceive, is left un- 
touched by your correspondent ; and thus far at least he makes no 
progress towards the desired proof, “that Cyrus died in s.c. 530,” 
from any supposed admission on my part. His next attempt to prove 
his proposition is, if possible, still more unsatisfactory. 

III. He resolves to take his stand upon Herodotus, whom he else- 
where considers ‘ will be justly regarded by many as far the best and 
safest authority” (thus virtually begging the question), and thus pro- 
ceeds: ‘* According to Herodotus, it was in B.c. 560-59, that Cyrus 
was advanced to the dignity of king, i.e., began to reign; and as his reign 
lasted twenty-nine years, we reasonably infer that he died cir. B.c. 
530-29.” Your correspondent is a great reasoner, as well as a great 
chronologist. It is true that all modern chronologists have so inter- 
preted Herodotus, and I will add, of which he is not perhaps aware, 
that Diodorus, Thallus, Castor, and Polybius, among the ancients, took 
the same view. Other ancient authorities, however, as I have sufficiently 
proved in my papers in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, have 
otherwise construed Herodotus, and have placed the advancement of 
Cyrus to the throne of Persia, after the death of Astyages, B.c. 539. 
What is required of your correspondent is the proof of the correctness 
of the first of these interpretations. Now every one is aware that 
Herodotus attaches no dates to the events related in his history, and 
that the date s.c. 560 for the first year of Cyrus, as derived from 
his writings, can only be arrived at by adding twenty-nine years, the 
length of his reign, to the assumed date of his death, p.c. 530. This 
supposed proof, therefore, from above, results in merely begging the 
question “that Cyrus died in B.c. 530.” Should your correspondent 
resort in his distress to Xenophon’s Anadasis, ‘as the best and safest 
authority” on this special occasion, and argue that an eclipse of the sun 
at Larissa in the year B.c. 557, said to have occurred about the time 
when the Persians overcame the Medes, or revolted from their yoke, 
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gives foundation for the inference that Astyages was conquered some- 
where about the year s.c. 560, still the answer would be, that the 
same theory of the moon which places the dark shadow of the total 
eclipse of B.c. 557 over Larissa, also places the dark shadow of the 
eclipse of B.c. 585 upon the line, somewhere upon which the battle 
between Cyaxares and Alyattes was fought, more than thirty-five years 
after which battle and date, Astyages was still reigning in Media. 

Not satisfied with these three unlucky attempts to prove, what 
manifestly is incapable of proof, owing to the uncertain and conflicting 
nature of the evidence, he again returns to the question, and makes a 
fourth and last effort to prove the date of the death of Cyrus from a 
fixed point below; insisting at the same time that, though Herodotus 
confessedly was in great uncertainty as to the place and manner of the 
death of Cyrus, he had no difficulty whatever in fixing the exact date 
of that event. So pleased is he with the force of his reasoning, that he 
repeats the argument nearly verbatim in the second portion of his letter 
in your last Journal. 

IV. “ Only grant,” he writes, “that it was an easy matter for Hero- 
dotus, the native of an Asiatic city, to ascertain correctly the year in 
which Darius Hystaspes died, and his son Xerxes ascended the throne; 
and so far as he would feel assured that seven years and five months, 
and thirty-six years, represent severally the duration of the reigns of 
Cambyses and Darius Hystaspes, he would feel assured that the great 
Cyrus died in B.c. 530.” 

Only grant, it may be replied with equal force, that it was an easy 
matter for Herodotus, a native of Ionia, to ascertain correctly the date 
of that famous eclipse which he tells us was foretold by Thales to the 
Tonians—that all historical tradition has fixed the date of that eclipse 
about the year B.c. 585—that modern astronomical science has proved 
that no eclipse between n.c. 580 and B.c. 650, turning day suddenly 
into night, in that part of the world, could have taken place except in 
the year B.c. 585—and that the evening eclipse of that year afforded 
peculiar facility for its prediction, by means of the Saros, from the 
morning eclipse of B.c. 603, even with the slight knowledge of astro- 
nomical science then possessed—and so far as Herodotus could feel 
assured that thirty-five years, and twenty-nine years, represent severally 
the duration of the reigns of Astyages and Cyrus, who reigned, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, successively after the eclipse, he would also feel 
assured that the great Cyrus could not have died earlier, but probably 
many years later than B.c. 521, the year of the accession of Darius 
Hystaspes to the throne ; so that whatever may have been the uncer- 
tainty of Herodotus concerning the exact place and manner of the 
death of Cyrus, he must have been in a state of still greater doubt and 
perplexity, if he made any reckoning at all, as to the date of the death 
of that king. Your correspondent prudently limits the degree of force 
of his argument to the degree of assurance entertained by Herodotus. 
But where will this argument stand, if it can be shewn that the amount 
of assurance of Herodotus upon points of exact chronology was probably 
next to nothing? Mr. Rawlinson, speaking of the discrepancies and 
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contradictions in the Herodotean narrative, observes, “that these fre- 
quent disagreements must have arisen from some defect in the author; 
either he was not an adept in arithmetic, or he did not take the 
trouble to go through the calculations, and see that his statements 
tallied... . The want of a standard chronological era cannot be charged 
against Herodotus as a fault, it was a defect of the age in which he 
lived... . Herodotus, however, is unnecessarily loose and inaccurate 
in his chronological statements, and evidently regards the whole subject 
as unimportant. .... Even where he seems to profess exactness, there 
is always some omission.... We may conclude that he was not in 
the habit of tabulating his dates, or determiaing synchronisms in any 
other way than by means of popular rumour.’ Probably, therefore, 
if Mr. Rawlinson is correct in his criticism, Herodotus felt no assurance 
whatever on the subject, and cared little concerning the exact date of 
the death of Cyrus. 

I think I may now safely leave to the decision of your readers, 
how far your correspondent has succeeded in proving the correctness 
of his fundamental date, and how far he is justified in his concluding 
complacent assertion, ‘‘that the evidence is strong and satisfactory, 
that the great Cyrus who besieged and took Babylon, and restored the 
Jews to their own land, died cir. B.c.531—29.”” For my own part, I 
reject altogether the chronological inference thus derived from placing 
the full length of the reigns of Darius, Cambyses, and Cyrus, one above 
the other in succession. 

It now remains for me to shew the grounds upon which I accept 
the other interpretation of Herodotus, to which I have before alluded, 
viz., that which places the marriage of Astyages in the year B.c. 585, 
and his death in B.c. 539, and which leads to the inference that the 
reign of Cyrus was concurrent for some years with that of Darius, son 
of Hystaspes. 

It will have been observed that four arguments have already been 
brought forward incidentally in this discussion, tending towards this 
conclusion. = 

Ist. That Ctesias has expressly and advisedly contradicted Hero- 
dotus, telling us that the Cyrus who conquered Astyages was in no way 
related to that king, and not therefore his grandson, son of Mandane 
and Cambyses; and this was undoubtedly the Cyrus, father of King 
Cambyses, styled without much reverence, on the Behistun inscription, 
“Cyrus of our race.” 

2nd. That Cyaxares, not Astyages, was the last king of Media, 
and that Cyrus, therefore, according to any reckoning, was not on the 
throne of the empire till long after B.c. 560. 

3rd. That since his grandfather Astyages lived more than thirty- 
five years after the eclipse of B.c. 585, the twenty-nine years’ reign of 
Cyrus must have extended, even according to Herodotus, into the reign 
of Darius, son of Hystaspes. 

4th. That if Cyrus lived to the age of seventy, as Dino in the time 
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of Alexander relates, his life must have extended far into the reign of 
Darius. 

I now proceed to add— 

5th. That Daniel, a contemporary witness, establishes beyond ques- 
tion the fact of a plurality of ‘kings of Persia,” in the third year of 
the reign of Cyrus, and also that a king, or “ prince of Persia,” and 
one also called Darius the Mede, had already come to the throne in or 
before that third year: emphatically marking the distinction between 
the first year of Darius, ‘‘ when he was set over the realm of the Chal- 
deans at a later period of his life, viz.: when sixty-two years of age, 
and his first year as prince. So that the reigns of Cyrus and Darius 
were concurrent. 

6th. That Xenophon had collected from Persian traditions in his 
day that Cyrus, son of Cambyses and Mandane, conquered Babylon at 
the time when Cambyses, his father, was king of Persia, and about the 
time also when Egypt was subdued by the Persians; so that this Cyrus 
must have reigned after the conquest of Egypt. 

7th. That an inscription on a brick found at Senkereh, certifies that 
Cyrus was “son of Cambyses the powerful king.” If therefore son of 
that Cambyses, king of Persia (and we know of no other), spoken of in 
the Behistun inscription as ‘son of Cyrus of our race,”’ he must have 
reigned many years after the conquest of Egypt. 

8th. Lucian writes, ‘‘ Cyrus, the ancient king of Persia, as Persian 
and Assyrian annals attest, with which also Onesicritus, the historian 
of Alexander, seems to agree, when about a hundred years old, inquired 
after each of his friends individually, and hearing that most of them 
had been put to death by his son Cambyses, who had given out that 
this had been done by his command, being deeply afflicted with shame 
and grief at the atrocities of his son thus reflected upon himself, put an 
end to his life.’ Again, therefore, we may infer that Onesicritus was 
of opinion, so early as the time of Alexander, that Cyrus long survived 
the conquest of Egypt. 

9th. Ferdousi, still from another independent source, relates that 
Kai-Khosru, king of Persia, who had been exposed when a child in the 
desert, as Herodotus relates of Cyrus, was not he who conquered 
Babylon, and that Cyrus, or Coresh, who conquered Babylon, and 
released the Jews, lived to an age even greater than that recorded by 
Lucian, and went into religious retirement after delivering the reins 
of government into the hands of Lohorasp. 

10th. Nehemiah, the son of Hachaliah, who was living in the thirty- 
second year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, B.c. 433, also sealed the cove- 
nant with those priests who came up from Babylon to Jerusalem with 
Zerubbabel, as is supposed in the reign of Cyrus. Cyrus must have 
died, therefore, later than s.c. 530. 

Here, then, are seven high and independent witnesses, viz., Daniel, 
Nehemiah, Ctesias, Xenophon, Dino, Onesicritus, and Ferdousi, appa- 
rently supported by contemporary inscriptions, all combining to con- 
tradict that one legend of Cyrus related by Herodotus, which seems to 
place his reign between the years B.c. 560 and 530. While, on the 
other hand, they furnish us with weighty arguments, supported by 4 
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continuous tradition, tending to shew that Cyrus must have continued 
to live, if not to reign, for many years after the date of the conquest of 
Egypt. The question is indeed involved in deep perplexity. Would 
that the labours of Eratosthenes, and of the schools of Alexandria and 
Antioch regarding it had been preserved to us; for it must have then 
been discussed and determined with many authentic materials, now 
wanting, at command. We have strong evidence, however, here before 
us, if I am not mistaken, of what was the tendency of opinion in those 
days, in what is stated by Dino and Onesicritus. But, to say the least, 
it cannot be safe, in the face of seven such independent authorities, to 
adopt implicitly the unsupported opinion of one solitary and hesitating 
witness, who honestly warns us not to trust too readily to the story 
which he relates, and frankly tells us that he cannot pledge himself to 
anything which he advances concerning either the life or death of Cyrus. 
That which is decisive in my own mind against the interpretation 
of Herodotus, adopted from the time of Diodorus downwards, is what 
may be collected from Manetho and Demetrius, in two collateral lines 
of investigation, at a much earlier time, bearing strongly, though in- 
directly, on the history of Cyrus. Manetho, soon after the death of 
Alexander, published his Egyptian dynasties, and fixed the time of the 
conquest of Egypt by the Persians. I cannot here enter fully into the 
question of the date fixed by Manetho, but must refer the reader to my 
letter in the Atheneum of 8th June, in which I think that I have 
shewn that Manetho’s date was s.c. 515, in conformity with the 
length of reign given to Cambyses by Ctesias, from Persian records. 
But if Egypt was conquered in B.c. 515, the battle of Carchemish (in the 
last year of Necho, as Josephus places it), and the rise of the empire 
of Babylon in the person of Nebuchadnezzar, who fought that battle in 
his first year, must have been the year B.c, 583, that is to say, two 
years after the eclipse of B.c. 585, which, Herodotus informs us, shortly 
preceded the final destruction of the empire of Assyria, on the ruins of 
which that of Babylon arose. Now this is the exact date fixed by 
Demetrius for the first year of Nebuchadnezzar. For he places “ the 
last carrying away of captives from Jerusalem” by that king, ¢.e., in 
his twenty-third year, in the year B.c. 560, thus making his first year 
B.c. 583, in conformity with the reckoning of Manetho, and also in 
conformity with that most important of all dates, the year of the eclipse 
8.C. 585, which must have preceded the first of Nebuchadnezzar. It is 
clear to me, therefore, that the chronology of Demetrius is no system 
of conjectural dates, but that it is formed upon accurate and precise 
calculation. I accept that chronology with the greatest confidence, as 
& precious record of historical truths searched into and determined 
in those days of historical and chronological investigation which fol- 
lowed upon the establishment of the Greeks in Syria and Egypt ; and 
I make that chronology one of the foundation stones of my arrangement. 
How, then, does this acceptation of the chronology of Demetrius bear 
upon the reign of Cyrus, and upon the interpretation of the-books of 
Daniel, Ezra, Haggai, Zechariah, Esther, and Nehemiah? Forcibly and 
distinctly thus. If Demetrius rightly places the nineteenth year of 
Nebuchadnezzar and destruction of Jerusalem in the year B.c. 564, the 
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seventy years’ “desolation of Jerusalem,” and ‘indignation against 
Jerusalem,” spoken of by the three prophets, must have terminated in 
the year B.c. 494, when Darius took the kingdom, or was ‘‘set over the 
realm of the Chaldeans,” being ‘‘ about three score and two years” old, 
which was the age of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, in that very year. 
The Darius of Daniel, Haggai, Zechariah, and Ezra, therefore, was one 
and the same Darius, and the years of his reign are counted in those 
books, not from the time of his accession to the throne, but from the 
time when Jerusalem became immediately subject to his sceptre through 
Babylon. Darius Hystaspes was therefore Darius the Mede, and con- 
temporary with Cyrus, or Coresh, who conquered Babylon, and his 
reputed or adopted father Ahasuerus, was no other than Cyaxares, son 
of Astyages, the last king of Media, who, according to the book of 
Esther, must have lived not long after the death of Nebuchadnezzar, 
because Mordecai was carried captive to Babylon by that king. And 
thus may Nehemiah, the son of Hachaliah, have been present at events 
which took place even as early as the days of Cyrus. 

And now, let me ask, What shall we think of Bunsen and his fol- 
lowers, who assume that the book of Daniel could not have been written 
so early as the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, because Daniel speaks of 
Greek instruments, and makes use of some few words of Greek etymo- 
logy in his writings; when even a single witness such as Demetrius 
asserts, that the death of Nebuchadnezzar, after whom Daniel lived, 
took place about the very time when Croesus consulted the oracle at 
Delphi, and when we know from Megasthenes that Nebuchadnezzar 
died with the very words of that Greek oracle upon his lips? Could 
Daniel’s master have had intercourse with Greece, and Daniel himself 
have been precluded from knowing the names of certain Greek instru- 
ments used by the military cortege of that mighty king? And what 
shall we think of the learned essayist, who re-echoes, without con- 
demnation, the hasty arguments of the German, and asserts that this 
* result is clear beyond fair doubt, that the period of the weeks 
(i.e., of the seventy weeks’ prophecy of Daniel) ended in the reign of 
Antiochus Epiphanes:” when Demetrius, about fifty years before the 
reign of Antiochus, free from atiy possible bias derived from the pro- 
phecy, has so fixed the time of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, which 
could hardly have been doubtful in his days, as to place the very year 
in which, according to his reckoning, that prophecy must have been 
uttered, exactly seventy weeks of years, or 490 years before the birth 
of the anointed prince, of whom it was said, ‘‘The Lord God shall give 
unto him the throne of his father David,’ and whom we believe to have 
been the prince thereby foretold. Can any one bring his mind to 
believe that it is pure matter of accident that the birth of Jesus took 
place in exact conformity with the terms of the prediction so placed: 
and that St. Matthew also should have certified that fourteen Jewish 
generations, that is fourteen times forty years, equal to a period of 
exactly 560 years, should have expired “from the time of the cat- 
rying away into Babylon” up to the time of that birth? I have not a 
doubt in my own mind on the subject. I will not enter into the ques 
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tion whether ‘‘ all parts of the book of Daniel may be of the same age.” 
But that the weeks of Daniel ended in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
I a - be one of the most unjustifiable and hasty assumptions ever 
ut forth. 
: I now return to your correspondent G. B. I had argued from the 
book of Daniel, who was a contemporary witness, that there was evi- 
dence of the existence of a second prince in Persia, besides the supreme 
sovereign over the empire in the days of Cyrus, because ‘‘in the third 
year of Cyrus, king of Persia,” (Melek.) Daniel speaks of “the Prince 
of Persia’’ (Sar) as a distinct ruler; and from thence I had inferred a 
corroboration of the opinion that Cyrus and Darius reigned at the same 
time. Your correspondent meets this argument by introducing to us 
a supposed organized body of malignant spiritual beings, appointed, as 
he believes, by the great evil spirit himself as princes over the several 
kingdoms of this world, each ‘‘ most probably with subordinate spirits 
under him: so that ‘‘ the prince of Persia,” and ‘ the prince of Grecia,” 
here read of in Daniel, are to be considered two malignant spirits spe- 
cially appointed to thwart the well-being of those two countries, while 
“Michael, one of the chief princes,” is no less a personage tban an 
archangel expressly set to watch over the dispersed nation of the Jews. 

Now, with every disposition to admit that spiritual and invisible 
agencies, both good and evil, may be permitted within certain limits 
to exercise an influence over the affairs of this world, 1am unable to 
discover any sufficient ground for concluding that the three princes here 
spoken of by Daniel are any other than at first sight they would appear 
to be, viz., human beings likes ourselves. A vision of an angelic 
being, to whom Daniel has given the name of Gabriel, is certainly said 


_to have appeared to the prophet while in a deep sleep or trance; and 


if this being, whether substantial or unsubstantial, had been designated 
by the title ‘ prince” (Sar), perhaps there might have been reason for 
the inference that Michael also, “one of the chief princes,” might 
have been one of the same ethereal nature. But why Michael, one of 
the chief of the Sarim, ‘‘ Michael your Sar,” that is your prince of the 
captivity, and ‘* Michael the great (or chief) Sar which standeth for the 
children of thy people,” should be set down as a supernatural being, 
more than “the prince of the eunuchs,” also styled Sar, in a previous 
chapter, does not sufficiently appear. The only passage where the 
“archangel Michael” is spoken of is in the Epistle of St. Jude St. 
Jude, in support of his argument, refers to the non-canonical book of 
Enoch, and also, I conceive, to some well known rabbinnical tradition of 
his day, probably the work referred to by Irenseus, viz., The Assump- 
tion of Moses, concerning a contest between the devil and the archangel 
Michael over the body of Moses. The- passage is extremely obscure, 
but I submit, with reverence, that it proves no more than that such was 
a leganel current in those days. It by no means necessarily proves 
the actual existence of any such mighty angel. The only other passage 
where Michael is supposed to be referred to as an archangel, is in the 
twelfth chapter of the Book of Revelation, where we read, ‘‘ There was 
war in heaven, Michael (that is literally, one who is like unto God) 
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and his angels fought against the dragon: and the dragon fought 
and his angels.” Both Michael and the dragon are here symbolical 
beings. “This vision of the war in heaven,” writes Bishop Horsley, 
‘‘in the Apocalypse, represents the vehement struggles between Chris- 
tianity and the old idolatry in the first ages of the gospel.” The 
angels of the two opposite armies represent two opposite parties in the 
Roman state at the time which the vision more particularly regards. 
Michael’s angels are the party which opposed the side of the Christian 
religion, the friends of which had for many years been numerous, and 
became very powerful under Constantine the great, the first Christian 
emperor: the dragon and his angels are the party which supported the 
old idolatry.”* This symbolical vision, therefore, of Michael and the 
dragon carries no weight as proving the actual existence of any such 
superhuman being as Michael, more than it proves the actual existence 
of a spiritual dragon. Setting aside, therefore, these two passages as not 
bearing on the question, let us return to the passage (Daniel xii. 1). 
‘* At that time shall Michael stand up, the great prince, or Sar, which 
standeth for the children of thy people: and there shall be a time of 
trouble such as never was since there was a nation, even to that same 
time: and at that time thy people shall be delivered, every one that 
shall be found written in the book.” Surely, it may be said, here is 
reference to a superhuman personage, invested with more than mortal 
power, at the time of the future restoration of the Jews. But why, it 
may be asked, superhuman? Daniel was not superhuman, though 
greatly favoured of heaven, and to him it was said in the same chapter, 
‘Go thou thy way till the end be: for thou shalt rest and stand in thy 
lot at the end of the days.” David was not superhuman, and yet of 
David and of Israel it is said, They shall serve the Lord their God, and 
David their king, whom I will raise up unto them’ (Jer. xxx. 9). 
Elijah was not superhuman, and yet we read, “ Behold I will send you 
Elijah the prophet before the coming of the great and dreadful day of 
the Lord” (Malachi iv. 5). Now if Daniel, David, and Elijah, shall 
hereafter stand again upon this earth, though beings of a human nature 
as ourselves, why should not also Michael, the prince, who in the days 
of Cyrus stood for the children of the captivity, of the same flesh and 
blood as those three holy men, and not a whit less holy or less favoured 
than the holiest of them, as I shall presently shew, at that time, when 
many ‘‘ that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake,” also stand in 
his lot, and for the children of his people? But it will be asked, where 
is the evidence of the existence of this prince Michael in the days of 
Daniel and of Cyrus? There is evidence, I reply, in the book of Daniel 
itself of a prince of the royal house of David—of a prince as highly 
favoured by the Almighty as Daniel—of a prince set high amongst the 
chief rulers of that kingdom, of which Cyrus, in his third year, had lately 
become possessed—and of a prince who bore a name identical with 
that of Michael at the very time of which the prophet is speaking. 
The name Michael, as before observed, signifies ‘who is like unto 





4 Horsley’s Sermons, vol. ii., p. 28. 
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God.” The name Mishael signifies ‘‘who is that which God is.” 
Now who was Mishael? He is spoken of as one of ‘‘ the king’s seed, and 
of the princes” (Daniel i. 3), that is of the royal house of Jehoiakim. 
He was surnamed Meshach by the Chaldees, and was one of those 
three holy children who were seen walking in the midst of the fire, 
in company with one ‘‘whose form was like the son of God.” He 
was one of those who, together with Daniel, also of princely race, 
was at one time set ‘over the affairs of the province of Babylon,” and 
immediately after his miraculous deliverance still more highly ‘ pro- 
moted in the province of Babylon,” so that he was placed amongst the 
chief of the Sarim. Nor need we be surprised at the attainment of so 
exalted a position by a captive Jew, when we remember that Daniel, his 
companion, was thought worthy, not long after, of being ‘‘ set over the 
whole realm.”” This then was the great, or chief Sar, who, in the 
third year of Cyrus, when the building of the temple of Jerusalem was 
obstructed by the Samaritans, and when Daniel was mourning “ three 
whole weeks,” or one and twenty days, during which he may be sup- 

sed to have sought in supplication to the king, and in prayer to 
God, to be allowed to go up to Jerusalem to enforce the decree of Cyrus 
for the rebuilding of the temple—this prince Michael, or Mishael, I say, 
was he who, when the “ prince of Persia” opposed his petition during 
those same one and twenty days, came to help, not the angel Gabriel 
of the vision as your correspondent infers, but Daniel, who was urging 
his petition, and who, notwithstanding this support of one of the chief 
princes, was unsuccessful in his suit, and was compelled to remain 
“there with the kings of Persia.” Let us remark here the expression 
“kings of Persia’ in the plural, again conveying the idea of the concur- 
rent reigns of Cyrus and Darius on the thrones of the Medes and Persians ; 
for Darius, as we have seen, had already begun to reign. There is then 
neither sufficient authority, nor sufficient necessity, for resorting to a 
machinery of supposed good and evil spirits, set as princes over the sepa- 
rate kingdoms of the world. ‘I deny,” says Bishop Horsley, “that a 
single text is to be found in Holy Writ, which, rightly understood, 
gives the least countenance to the abominable doctrine of such a parti- 
cipation of the holy angels in God’s government of the world.” 

It now merely remains for me to make a few remarks upon the 
second portion of your correspondent’s letter, which appeared in your 
last Journal: and I shall limit my observations to such of his arguments 
as seem to bear upon the questions at issue, or the conclusions at which 
I have arrived, viz:— 

Ist. That Ahasuerus of the book of Esther, was Cyaxares, son of 
Astyages. 

2nd. That Darius, the Mede, son of Ahasuerus, was Darius, son 
of Hystaspes, reputed son or successor on the Median throne of 
Cyaxares. 

3rd. That Cyrus, and Darius the Mede, or Cyrus, and Darius son 
of Hystaspes, reigned simultaneously in Persia for many years. 

I dismiss of course your correspondent’s calculation of the age of 
Darius, and all other arguments founded upon the assumed death of 
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Cyrus in s.c. 530: and I find that the first and indeed only argument 
of any weight which apparently affects my arrangement is that which is 
drawn from the age of Daniel. Misapprehending what I had written 
on this point, he assumes that, by my own admission, Daniel must have 
been born in n.c. 606, and that if he lived therefore to the year B.c. 493, 
he must have attained to the age of 112 years: and concludes thus, 
‘* This consideration amounts to little short of a demonstration that the 
identification of Daniel’s Median Darius, with the Darius Hystaspes of 
Herodotus, is little better than a chimerical impossibility.” The simple 
difference between your correspondent and me is, that I take his reason- 
ing to be valid, not as proving that Daniel could not have lived to the 
year B.C. 493, but as confirming the chronology of Demetrius, who dis- 
tinctly states that the first year of Nebuchadnezzar was B.c. 583: and 
little short of a demonstration that the second year of Nebuchadnezzar 
was not the second year from association with his father on the throne, 
but probably the second year of his sole reign, which, as Scaliger has 
remarked, must have been the fourteenth from his junction with his 
father, that is B.c. 570 according to Demetrius, so that Daniel may 
thus have attained to the age of about ninety years. Others, for in- 
stance Cedrenus, have placed the year of interpretation of the dream in 
the second year after the fall of Jerusalem, B.c. 562, according to De- 
metrius : and it is quite possible that Daniel, with his thoughts fixed on 
Jerusalem, and looking forward to the expected prince who should rise 
as a deliverer in Judea, may have counted the regnal years of the 
Babylonian and Persian kings he mentions with reference to the throne 
of Judea, and not to their local thrones. So much for the one plan- 
sible argument of your correspondent against the identity of Darius the 
Mede and Darius son of Hystaspes. 

With regard to the identity of Cyaxares and Ahasuerus, I find your 
correspondent strenuously arguing against Mr. Savile, that the supre- 
macy of the Persians over the Medes had been established long before 
the capture of Babylon by Cyrus; and I myself have argued that the 
** Medes and Persians,” or ‘‘ Persians and Medes,”’ were at that time, 
as Xenophon relates, on a footing of federal equality, and that the 
names of either country might have been then placed in the position 
of precedence, according to the nation or locality of the writer. He 
insists that ‘the habitual use of such a formula as that of ‘the law 
of the Medes and Persians’’ at the Medo-Babylonian court, by Median 
courtiers, and before the Median monarch of Chaldea, may not unfairly 
seem to indicate that the Persian supremacy had already been virtually 
established throughout the Medo-Persian empire.” If so, his main 
argument, from the frequent use of the formula, ‘Persians and Medes,” 
in the Book of Esther, to prove that Ahasuerus must have reigned 
after the time of Cyrus, falls to the ground. For, in proportion to the 
force of his reasoning that Persian supremacy was then established 
throughout the empire, so is the possibility that the reign of Ahasuerus 
over 127 provinces of Persians and Medes may have taken place before 
or about the time of the capture of Babylon. I have here, therefore, to 
thank him for the support of his reasoning, though not of his opinion. 
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Lastly, your correspondent is very pertenacious in his opinion, that 
Ezra has referred to Cambyses and Smerdis, under the titles Ahasuerus 
and Artaxerxes, between the reigns of Cyrus and Darius; and appeals 
to “not a few learned writers, from Mede and Sir Isaac Newton to 
Jahn and Faber” in support of his opinion. Now as he clearly has not 
seen what was written on this subject by Sir I. Newton, he will allow 
me to lay before him the conclusions of that extraordinary man, which 
will be found by no means in unison with his own. “I consider 
further,” writes Sir I. Newton,? ‘‘that Ezra, chap. iv., names Cyrus, +f, 
Darius, Ahasuerus, and Artaxerxes in continual order, as successors to 
one another, and these names agree to Cyrus, »f+, Darius Hystaspes, 
Xerxes, and Artaxerxes Longimanus, and to no other kings of Persia.” 

Let me refer him also to Sir I. Newton’s opinion concerning the 
“seventy weeks:”—‘‘ As the seventy and sixty-two weeks were Jewish 
weeks ending with sabbatical years, so the seven weeks are the compass 
of a jubilee, and begin and end with actions proper for a jubilee, and 
of the highest nature for which a Jubilee can be kept.” Again, he 
refers to the completion of the wall of Jerusalem by Nehemiah in the 
twenty-eighth year of the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, B.c. 436, 
according to Josephus, and writes, ‘‘ Count now from this year three 
score and two weeks of years, that is, 434 years, and the reckoning 
will end in September in the year of the Julian period 4712 (s.c. 2), 
which is the year in which Christ was born.”s Now Maimonides 
informs us that the sabbatical years and jubilees were reinstituted by 
Ezra, and that the thirteenth year of the second temple was the first 
sabbatical year after the return from captivity ; and applying this to all 
that has gone before, and also to Sir I. Newton’s opinion concerning 
the weeks and jubilee, we find that the thirteenth year of the new 
temple, counted from the second year of Darius, B.c. 493-2, was the 
year B.C. 480, and the first year of the sabbatical week was B.c. 486. 
Counting then Sir Isaac’s jubilee or fifty years (which he was unable so 
to count according to the common chronology) from the year B.c. 486, 
we arrive at the year B.c. 436, the period of the building of the wall 
of Jerusalem in troublous times, as he had pointed out, and from 
thence to the birth of Christ is, as we have seen, sixty sabbatical 
years. 

I now take leave of your correspondent, who, except for a certain 
looseness of logic and want of range in historical information, I might 
have taken for a late fellow of Trinity College. Whoever he may be, 
I can assure him that his charge of intentional mystification, on my 
part, is as unworthy of himself as it is of me. I may truly say, that 
there is nothing which I have here advanced which I do not believe to 
be the truth, or very nearly approaching to the truth, and that the 
more I consider the subject, the more fully persuaded I am that the 
weight of ancient testimony is in favour of my view. 

I. W. Bosanauet. 
Claysmore, 18th May, 1861. 





* Newton’s Chronology, p. 368 ¢ Newton on Daniel x., p. 1333, 15. 
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THE FAMILY OF JESUS. 
To the Editor of “* The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—Whatever relates in any way to the personal history of our Lord 
is of interest and importance to Christians. Much has been said and 
written with reference to his earthly relatives, and of late this question 
has been more than once discussed or referred to in the pages of your 
Journal. I will therefore feel obliged by you allowing me to lay before 
your readers what appears to me to be the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment on this point. 

And first with reference to our Lord’s mother, that daughter of 
Israel whom we are ever to call blessed, for the great honour conferred 
upon her. That Mary was a virgin until after the birth of Jesus, no 
one who believes the Gospel narrative doubts. That she continued 
such ever afterwards is the belief of a large part of the professing 
Christian Church. But that she did not is, in my opinion, just as 
clearly taught us in the Gospel as it is there taught us that she did 
continue such until the birth of Christ. 

No other evidence need be looked for in proof of this than the fact 
that Mary was married to Joseph, and lived with him as his wife for 
many years. No other proof of cohabitation is required in the case of 
other married persons, and no other is required in the instance before 
us. In the circumstances and opinions of the time and country, there 
is nothing to make us suppose for a moment that Joseph and Mary did 
not live together as married people do, but the very contrary. Married 
life, not virginity, was the condition honoured among the Jews : and 
children were looked upon as the great blessing of marriage. The 
sentiment of Elizabeth was the sentiment of the entire people; when 
in thanksgiving for the birth of John, she said, ‘‘ Thus hath the Lord 
dealt with me in the days wherein he looked on me, to take away my 
reproach among men (Luke i. 25). There could have been, therefore, 
neither on Joseph’s or Mary’s part, any feeling to make them shun the 
usual intercourse of marriage ; but, on the contrary, the strong bias of 
the age and country, was on the same side as natural inclination. 

But in this particular instance, we happen to have as express testi- 
mony as words can give us on such a subject, that Mary did not 
continue a virgin after the birth of Jesus. That testimony is found in 
the words of St. Matthew, who says of Joseph, that “ he knew her not 
until she had brought forth her first-born child’? (Mat. i. 25). The 
only inference to be drawn from these words is that he did know her 
afterwards. It is in vain that men bring forward cases when the 
word ‘ until” is used, and where we all allow that the thing in connee- 
tion with which it is used did not take place. If we examine those 
places we shall invariably find that such things are things which could 
not happen, and that therefore the use of the word “until” is a 
striking and remarkable way of saying that they did not, while in no 
single instance is there any uncertainty implied in the use of the word 
“until :” it is either a decided affirmation or a decided negation. 
Thus, when we read that ‘Samuel came no more to see Saul till the 
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day of his death,’ we see at once from the circumstances which 
attended Saul’s death, that this is a forcible way of saying that he 
never came to see him again: or when we read that ‘* Michael the 
daughter of Saul had no child until the day of her death,” we perceive, 
“because there is no midwifery in the grave,” that the phrase means 
she never had a child (1 Sam. xv. 35; 2 Sam. vi. 23). But we never ° 
dream of arguing from such cases that there is negation in the meaning 
of the word “until” in cases where the thing spoken of is such as 
naturally or usually happens. Thus, when we read of the angels say- 
ing to Lot, “I cannot do anything (to the cities of the plain) until 
thou be come to Zoar,” we at once infer that he meant to execute 
vengeance afterwards : or when we are told of David’s vow not “ to 
taste bread until the sun be down,” we are quite certain that he did 
eat after it was down. And so it is in the case before us. Marital 
intercourse is a usual thing, and therefore when used in reference to it 
by St. Matthew, the word “until” means with just as much certainty 
that Joseph knew Mary after the birth of Jesus, as that David partook 
of food after sunset, and that fire descended upon Sodom after Lot. was 
escaped to Zoar. Mary therefore continued a virgin only until after 
the birth of Jesus. She then ceased to be such, and lived with Joseph 
as every other Jewish wife lived with her husband. The perpetual 
virginity of Mary is an idle myth. 

But it does not follow that she had any other child than Jesus, or 
that those spoken of in the Gospels as his brethren were her sons. I 
believe that she had other sons, but that they died in early life, and 
that none of them were alive when our Lord was engaged in his public 
ministry. This I will now endeavour to shew. Our Lord seems to 
have had many blood relations (Luke ii. 44; Mat. xiii. 55, 56; 
John vii. 10). These seem to have lived chiefly in Galilee, and espe- 
cially in Nazareth. We have the names of four of those, who were 
probably his nearest relatives, given us in Mat. xiii. 55, ‘‘ James and 
Joses, and Simeon, and Judas.” We are not to suppose that these 
were all his living male relatives, but they were those nearest to him 
and best known in Nazareth, and are the persons whom many suppose 
to have been his uterine brothers, the children of Joseph and his 
mother. 

The mere calling them his brethren does not prove them to have 
been so closély related to him, when we call to mind that this term is 
freely used in Scripture of all who were in any degree related to each 
other. It is used of kinsmen in any degree, of uncles and nephews, 
as well as of the children of the same father and mother (2 Kings 
x. 13. comp. with 2 Chron. xxii. 1; Gen. xiii. 8 and xxix. 12). I think 
there can be little doubt but that the persons called in the Gospel our 
Lord’s brethren were, at least two of them, his first cousins, the sons 
of his mother’s sister. Now for the proof of this. 

Of the four brethren of Christ mentioned by name, two were of the 
number of the Twelve Apostles, viz., James and Judas. This is very 
evidently taught us. That James was one of them we learn from 
Gal. i. 19, where Paul, speaking of his first visit to Jerusalem after his 
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Conversion, A.D. 35, says that he then saw none of the Apostles 
except Peter and ‘“ James, the Lord’s brother.” Very strange is Dean 
Alford’s comment upon this. He tells us in his note on Mat. xiii. 55, 
that ‘‘this determines nothing as to James’s having been among the 
twelve, for Paul and Barnabas are called Apostles.” The Dean’s idea 
is that the James spoken of (Gal. i. 19) was not one of the twelve first 
chosen by Christ, but was one who in after times was called an apostle, 
as Barnabas, Andronicus, Epaphroditus, and others were undoubtedly 
called. But the whole scope and argument of Galatians, and the time 
to which it refers, forbids us to suppose that Paul is speaking there of 
any but the original Apostles called by Christ in person and witnesses 
of his life. It could be no others whom he describes as having been 
apostles before he received the call to the apostleship on his way to 
Damascus (Gal. i. 17). Called as he was in the same year in which 
Christ had been crucified, those who were apostles before him could 
have been no other than the original twelve. Of the Apostles whom 
he thus describes James, the Lord’s brother, was one (Gal. i. 19). He 
is here associated as an equal with the very foremost of the twelve, 
Peter and John (ii. 9). And we might just as well suppose that Peter 
and John here mentioned were not the Peter and John who were with 
Jesus on the mount of transfiguration, but some other men of the same 
name, as suppose that the James who is associated with them in 
Galatians was not one of the original and pre-eminent apostles, but 
some one else of the same name. James, the Lord’s brother, was 
then beyond any fair question, one of those twelve whoia Jesus in the 
days of his flesh called to be with him, as we read in the Gospels. 

But it is just as certain that this James was not the uterine brother 
of our Lord. We are expressly told who both his father and _ his 
mother were. Matthew tells us that he was ‘ the son of Alphzeus”’(x. 3). 
And Mark tells us that he was the son of one called by the common 
name of Mary, but different from Mary the mother of Jesus (xv. 40), 
While John tells us that Mary the mother of James was sister to Mary 
the mother of Jesus, or, in other words, that James, the Lord’s 
brother, was what we would call his first cousin (xix. 25). Another of 
the four brethren of our Lord mentioned by name, Joses, was uterine 
brother of this James (Mark xv. 40). And thus we have certainly two 
of them standing to him in no nearer relationship than first cousins. 
We cannot tell with certainty the precise relationship in which the two 
remaining brethren of our Lord stood either to Him or to James and 
Joses. They could not have been more nearly related to Jesus than 
James and Joses were, or they would in the enumeration of them 
have been first mentioned, whereas they are mentioned after them 
(Mat. xiii. 55). One of them, the Apostle Jude, calls himself “a 
brother of James” (Jude 1), but this expression, as we have seen, may 
only mean a kinsman or cousin. From the mention of Mary, our 
Lord’s aunt, being the mother of James and Joses (Mark xv. 40), 
while no mention is made of her similar relationship to the other two, 
one of whom, Judas, was a much more eminent man than Joses, we 
should gather that Simon and Judas were related to James and Joses 
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by a similar relationship to that which connected the latter to our Lord, 
ie. that they were first cousins. That such was probably the relation- 
ship of Judas to our Lord, or that at least he was not his uterine 
brother, we gather from Luke vi. 16. From hence we learn that his 
father’s name was James ‘lovdav "laxw ov.” It is true that our version 
translates this ‘‘ Judas the brother of James,” but it is just as true, I 
think, that the translation is wrong. I may be in error, but I do not 
know that we can point out a single passage where this expression 
certainly significs ‘“‘a brother, ’’ while numberless instances can be 
pointed out where it means ‘‘a son” (Luke vi. 15. Mat. x. 3). We 
have then a third of those named as the brethren uf Christ who could 
not have been more nearly related to him than his first cousin, and was 
perhaps not so near. It is possible that the father of Judas may have 
been a brother of our Lord’s mother, bu. he way not have been so 
closely related. While Judas, his son, and who calls himself brother 
of James, could not have been more closely related to the latter than 
first cousin. We have thus certainly made out that the four brethren 
of the Lord mentioned by name, and best known as such in his own 
city of Nazareth where his father and mother dwelt, were not his 
uterine brothers, but were only cousins. He certainly had no nearer 
relations than these at the time of his public ministry. 

Again ; that the four brethren of Christ mentioned by name were 
not his mother’s sons, we may infer very strongly from our Lord’s 
handing her over to the care of St. John when he was dying (John 
xix. 26). If she had had then no less than four sons—two of them 
apostles—and one of them, James, the most settled resident in Jeru- 
salem of all the apostles, and a man eminent for every virtue, we 
cannot suppose that our Lord would have taken from their care their 
own mother, or that a transfer of the kind could have been agreeable 
to her feelings. The solemn commendation of his mother to John was 
evidently the raising up a son to one whom the death of Jesus was 
about to make childless. 

But are we not expressly told that Jesus was his mother’s first born 
son, and consequently that those mentioned in the Gospel as his 
brethren were sons born to her after his birth (Luke ii. 7). I was for 
along while inclined to think that the styling our Lord Mary’s first- 
born son did not establish her having had any other children. Further 
teflection, however, convinces me that it does, though it by no means 
follows, if she had, that those mentioned by name as the brothers of Jesus 
were her children. I am satisfied that she had other sons besides 
Jesus, perhaps daughters also, but that those other sons died young, 
oe that our Lord when arrived at the age of 30, was his mother’s only 
iving son. 

Itis much disputed whether the calling our Lord Mary’s first born 
son proves that she had other children, but I can see no reason for 
denying that such is its proper force. It is quite possible, indeed, that 
when the Greek word zpwzéroxos is used of a number of persons, as 
when the first born of Egypt and Israel are spoken of (Exed. xi. 5; 
tii, 2 Sept.) it includes several only sons: but I do not believe that 
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we can find any undoubted instance where this expression is used of an 
individual where it does not indicate that there was at least one other 
child (Gen. xxvii. 19; xlviii. 18; xlix. 3; Deut. xxi. 15; Josh. vi. 26), 
When, therefore, the calling of Esau, and Judah, and Abiram, the first- 
born, indicates that their parents had other children, so the calling 
Jesus his mother’s first born indicates that she had other sons born to 
her after his birth. There is nothing to indicate in her case that the 
word is not to bear its usual force. She lived with her husband as his 
wife for many years: she was a young and healthy woman, nor, in all 
likelihood, would Joseph have chosen any than such to continue the 
failing line of David. So that all things considered, we may gather 
from Luke’s styling Jesus the first-born of Mary, that she had other 
sons. But none of these were living when Christ entered upon his 
public life. The mother had given them birth, and sons were born in 
the way of nature to continue David’s line, but one after another they 
dropped away, and left the inheritance of the throne of Israel to the 
child who was born by a miraculous conception to a virgin, and who 
was Joseph’s son, not by nature, but by law. 

Before concluding these remarks, I would refer briefly to some of 
Dean Alford’s reasons for concluding that the brethren mentioned by 
name in Mat. xiii. 56, were his mother’s sons, and that none of them 
were apostles. They are found in his note on that passage in the fourth 
edition of his volume on the Gospels. 

His principal reason, then, for supposing them to be sons of Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, is, that generally where we read of them in the 
New Testament, we find them “in immediate connexion” with her. 
His inference is, that they would not have been so much with her if 
they were not her sons. His inference has no weight. There is no 
reason for supposing that it was because she was present that they were 
present. Beyond any doubt our Lord, not his mother, was what 
brought them into the scenes and places where we find them. He 
was the centre to mother and brethren and apostles and disciples. It 
was round Him, not round his mother, that all were gathered, and we 
find his brethren with him when his mother was not (John vii. 5). It 
was most natural that his cousins should interest themselves in the 
affairs of their mysterious relative. Dean Alford’s reason for supposing 
that none of the named brethren of Jesus were among his twelve 
apostles has much more weight. John tells us that his brethren did 
not believe in Christ, and hence the Dean argues that James the less 
and Judas the brother of James, apostles and believers, could not have 
been any of those brethren of whom we are told that they did not be- 
lieve. The Dean seems to think that our Lord had but four brethren; 
but for this I do not see what foundation he has. We gather from 
Luke ii. 44, that our Lord’s parents, or more probably his mother only, 
had, when He was of the age of twelve years, several grown up male 
relatives. Such were the ‘“ kinsfolk” returning from the Passover to 
Galilee, among whom they sought for their missing son. These were, 
according to all but universal custom among the Jews, married, oF 
would marry, and we thus see the likelihood that when our Lord was & 
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man he had a very numerous relationship. We may, therefore, well 
believe that two of his kinsmen were apostles, while we also hold that 
as a general rule his relations did not admit his claims. The belief of 
two of them is quite consistent with general unbelief: nor is it abso- 
lutely certain that even those two, apostles though they were, admitted 
his claims to be the Christ until after his resurrection. The same 
general reasoning answers Alford’s argument from Acts i. 14. Two of 
the brethren of Jesus may have been apostles, and yet the greater 
number of them not of that body. 

Our reflections, then, have led us to take this view of our Lord’s 
family. His mother, a virgin to the period of his birth, bore other 
sons to her husband Joseph during their married life ; all these, how- 
ever, died in early life. Those called the brethren of Jesus during the 
period of his public ministry were his cousins, not his uterine brothers. 
The first-born of Mary was then her only surviving son. 

H. C. 





JEBEL MUSA AND ER RAHEH. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir—While looking recently over a popular compendium of the 
geography and topography of Idumea and Arabia, my attention was re- 
called to the elaborate critical inquiry into the route of the Exodus, 
which appeared in a former number* of this Journal. One of the 
objects of the writer was, to shew that the Israelites, in their long 
wanderings, never entered at all into the granitic region of the Siniatic 
peninsula. Accordingly, he considers that the Jebel el Musa, which is 
in this Alpine district, is altogether erroneously identified with the Sinai 
of the Exodus. 

Jebel Musa is “the highest summit on the mountainous ridge, of 
which the present traditional Horeb is the extremity.” The indefati- 
gable American traveller, Dr. Robinson, accepts the plain of Er Raheh 
as the place where Israel encamped before Mount Sinai, during the 
delivery of the law. We learn that Jebel el Musa is three miles distant 
from El Raheh, and is hidden from it by the intervening peaks of the 
modern Horeb. No part of the plain is visible from the summit, nor 
are the bottoms of the adjacent valleys; nor is any spot to be seen 
around Jebel Musa where the people could have assembled.” Lord 
Lindsay also has shewed that the traditional Sinai of the monks of St. 
Catherine cannot possibly be the true one. 

Canon Stanléy, in accordance with Dr. Robinson, considers the 
Ras Safsafah to be the Sinai of Moses. This peak looks immediately 
upon the plain of Er Raheh. Dr. Robinson, standing on this peak, 
Which ison the brow of the monkish Horeb, felt his conviction 
strengthened ‘that here, on some one of the adjacent cliffs, was the 
spot where the Lord ‘ descended in fire,’ and proclaimed the law.” 





« J. 8. L., April, 1860, pp. 1—61. 
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Lord Lindsay writes: ‘I have said that neither Gebel nor Gebel 
Katerin, answers the scriptural description of Mount Sinai. Mr, 
Ramsay pointed out to me a hill this morning—Gebel Minnegia, or 
Limnegia, the Arabs call it—which he had a strong impression was 
the real mountain; and on careful examination I think he is right. . . . 
The mountain in question rises directly in front of you as you descend 
the gentle slope of El Raha, closing the vista formed by the valley, on 
the slope of which the Convent of St. Catherine stands. The Israelites, 
encamping in El Raha, would camp directly in front of Gebel Minnegia, 
as we are told they did before Mount Sinai. . . . Neither Gebel Mousa 
nor Gebel Katerin are visible from the plain of El Raha; but the 
Israelites could have seen the top of the mountain, and the cloud, and 
Moses’ entrance into it, from every part of the plain, supposing Mr, 
Ramsay’s conjecture to be correct, and Gebel Minnegia to be really 
Sinai.... It would appear moreover from the account of Moses, that he 
went and returned, communicating between the people and their God 
without much difficulty of ascent. A hale old man, as he was until the 
day of his death, could easily ascend and descend this mountain twice 
or thrice ina day—certainly not either Gebel Mousa or Gebel Katerin.” 

This Gebel Minnegia was evidently a peak of the modern or monkish 
Horeb, and if not Ras Safsafah, must have been one of the adjacent 
cliffs spoken of by Dr. Robinson. 

We are now to speak of the plain of Er Raheh, concerning which 
there seems, however, to be a certain degree of inconsistency in the 
statements of Lord Lindsay. He first writes: ‘‘ There can be no doubt, 
I think, that the Israelites encamped on the plain of El Raha; it is 
the largest, indeed the only large plain in all this district—a noble 
expanse, covered with shrubs fit for pasturage; and a gentle slope.” 
A few lines lower down on the same page, his lordship says: ‘‘ There 
is not space enough in the narrow precipitous ravines from which alone 
the peaks of Gebel Mousa and St. Catherine are visible, or in any other 
plain or valley in the whole district, for the people to have encamped 
with such regularity and comfort as it is evident they did (Exod. xxxii.), 
nor for their having removed and stood afar off, as they had apparent 
ample space to do, when trembling at the thunderings and lightnings— 
nor, after the golden calf idolatry, for the tabernacle to have been 
pitched without the camp, afar off from the camp—when all the people 
rose and stood, every man at his tent-door, and looked after Moses, till 
he was gone into the tabernacle.” 

Now, when we bear in mind that the monkish Horeb and Sinai are 
parts of the same mountainous ridge, and that they are not far from 
each other—Lord Lindsay’s words—which are equivalent to an 
assertion that there is not space enough “in any plain or valley in the 
whole district for the Israelites to have encamped with such regularity 
and comfort as they appear to have done under Moses before the true 
Sinai,” seem altogether unfavourable to the claims of Er Rahah to be 
accepted as the site of the encampment of the Hebrews when they re- 
ceived the law. 

The author of the new theory of the Exodus, propounded in this 
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Journal might also have appealed to the apparently cautious language 
of Dr. Robinson, who teils us: ‘ Here,” in Er Raheh, “ was space 
enough to satisfy all the requisitions of the scriptural narrative, so far 
as it relates to the assembling of the congregation to receive the law.” 
But in order to identify any plain in Arabia with the site of the en- 
campment of the wandering Hebrew nation at the giving of the law, 
there must not only be room in it to assemble the congregation to re- 
ceive that law, but a large additional space behind the assembly, upon 
which to place the camp. Now that the space between the camp and 
the true Sinai was not inconsiderable, we learn (as Lord Lindsay has 
taught us above), from the scriptural description of what Moses did, 
after the idolatry of the golden calf. ‘“ And Moses took the tabernacle, 
and pitched it without the camp, afar off from the camp” (Exodus 
xxxiil. 7). We here suppose that the tabernacle was removed from the 
camp in the direction of Mount Sinai. 

Again, there may possibly be not an unimportant difference of 
opinion between the author of the new theory and Dr. Robinson with 
regard to the number of those who were assembled to receive the law. 
The latter may perhaps mean by the term “congregation,” a selected, 
even if very numerous, body of the whole nation. The former writes 
as follows :*>—‘*On the morning of the day of the covenant... the 
people were brought out of the camp to the foot of the mountain. This 
is to be understood not only of the males of Israel, but of the whole 
people, including the women’ and children, even to the hewer of wood 
and drawer of water; for the whole nation required to be present, when- 
ever Israel entered into a covenant with Jehovah, even the stranger in 
the camp was brought forward as a witness (Deut. xxix. 10, 12). There 
would therefore (including Asaphsuph) have been more than three mil- 
lions of souls ranged in order at the foot of the mountain.” 

“This writer says elsewhere: ‘‘ Whoever speculates on the route 
of the Exodus, should always bear in mind the vast multitudes of 
which the expedition was composed, and the incumbrance of the women, 
and children, and cattle. An average day’s journey could rarely have 
exceeded ten miles, and the line of march must frequently have been 
of enormous extent. The encampments, which were in the form of a 
square when circumstances admitted, might, when there was ample 
space to consult health and comfort, have extended forty miles in cir- 
cuit, or ten miles on each of the four sides.” There may, or may not, 
be here a considerable error on the side of excess. Yet, making every 
allowance for possible exaggeration, what are we to say of the claims of 
Er Raheh when we read the following :—‘‘ The plain of El Raheh is 
two geographical miles long, and ranges in breadth from one-third to 
two-thirds of a mile, which is equivalent to a surface of at least one 
square mile. This space is nearly doubled by a recess in the west, and 





+ J. 8. L., April, 1860, p. 32. 

¢ “Ye stand this day all of you before the Lord your God . . . your little 
ones, your wives, and thy stranger that is in thy camp, from the hewer of thy 
wood unto the drawer of thy water; that thou shouldest enter into covenant 
with the Lord thy God.” 
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by the broad and level area of Wady Sheikh on the east, which issues 
at right angles to the plain, and is equally in view of the front and 
summit of Horeb, which is the northern extremity of one of several 
ridges, bearing the common name of Sinai, terminating in the plain of 
Er Raheh, and forming a circular boundary around it on the south.” 
Can we easily come to any other conclusion than that it is not possible 
to accept Er Raheh as the site of the encampment of the Hebrew 
nation before Sinai. Grant that it is, as Lord Lindsay says, “ a noble 
expanse covered with shrubs? fit for pasturage’”—it would all have been 
trampled under the feet of the Hebrew nation within twenty-four hours, 
and scarcely a serviceable blade or stalk left for the cattle. Nor are we 
here to forget that the nomade Hebrew nation continued in their en- 
campmeut before Sinai, not less than eleven months. 

Again, the author of the new theory’ writes: ‘On their arrival at 
the mountain, a day was appointed for the Israelites to enter into a 
covenant with Jehovah. That neither man nor beast might desecrate 
the mountain by treading on it, bounds were set round its foot, to pre- 
vent any one from approaching. They were not natural bounds, as a 
late writer has supposed, but artificial ones, set up for the occasion. 
(Exodus xix. 12). They were not merely limits, but opposed a phy- 
sical impediment to the approach of the mountain (ver. 23). They pro- 
bably consisted of a ditch and a mound. 

‘** As the monkish Mount Horeb, from the summit of which rises 
the Monkish Mount Sinai, is a precipitous rock ascending abruptly 
from the plain of Er Raheh, and the two lateral ways, such bounds with 
respect to it would scarcely have been necessary. This peculiarity of 
the traditional Horeb and Sinai seems alone fatal to their claims, if at 
the present day they could be really said to have any.” 

The writer has not noticed the fact that, as Moses had himself 
ascended and descended the mountain before the setting of the bounds, 
these were less likely to be natural ones already existing before that 
ascent. And as it was not until the third day after the issuing of the 
command, that the Lord was to descend . en Mount Sinai, there was 
ample time to prepare the barrier of a ditch/ and mound, and a strongly 
barricaded gateway, through which Moses could have access when he 
wished to ascend at the command of the Lord. 





¢ The writer of the popular compendium already alluded to, says: “ There is 
almost an entire destitution of grasses on the mountains of Sinai and the plain or 
Er Rahah. And where they do occur, they are found merely in single stalks or 
— tufts. Yet a great deal more sustenance for cattle may be found in these 
parts than the apparent nakedness of the face of the country would lead us, at first 
view, to suppose. Many of the valleys contain pasturage. The Tiyahah Be- 
dawin, residing in the northern parts of the peninsula, sow grasses where prac- 
ticable, and bring plots of ground into partial cultivation. All this, however, 
would be but a poor supply of pasturage for the cattle of a whole nation, during 
several months. 

e J. S. L., April, 1860, p. 31. 

‘As the divine prohibition was directed against “ man and beast,” nothing 
but a physical and material barrier would have availed to prevent the latter, 
when bewildered with terror in consequence of the thunderings and lightnings, 
from touching the mountain. 
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The injunction to set bounds around the base would seem evidently 
to imply that the true Sinai was easily accessible from the plain at 
its foot. It appears also that, as Moses seems to have ascended the 
mountain from the plain, in front of the assembled nation, and to have 
afterwards brought down in his hands the two tables of stone—(whether 
they were of small size, and not of oppressive weight, or that he was 
divinely strengthened to carry a burden that would otherwise have ex- 
ceeded his physical powers)—the true Sinai was not only easily accessible 
from the plain, requiring the artificial barrier of a ditch and mound to 
prevent “‘man and beast” from desecrating it, but was also of gradual 
and easy ascent throughout, from the base to the summit, and not suf- 
ficiently steep (much less precipitous) to embarrass the aged servant of 
God when ascending to the summit, or descending to the plain. 

It is true that Lord Lindsay, as we have seen, when speaking of 
Gebel Mineggia, says that ‘a hale old man as Moses was unto the day 
of his death, could easily ascend and descend this mountain twice or 
thrice in a day—certainly not either Gebel Mousa or Gebel Katerin.” 
But was the side which could thus be ascended with comparative ease, 
directly in front of, and looking directly forth upon the plain? What 
is Dr. Robinson’s description of Horeb? ‘A fine broad plain (El 
Raheh) lay before us, inclosed by rugged and venerable mountains of 
dark granite, stern, naked, splintered peaks and ridges, of indescribable 
grandeur, and terminated at the distance of more than a mile, by the bold 
and awful front of Horeb, rising perpendicularly, in frowning majesty, 
from 1200 to 1500 feet in height.” -And what is also Lord Lindsay’s 
description of Gebel Mineggia? “It is directly in front of, and looks 
directly up to El Raha; the mountain stands single, isolated by deep 
ravines, on three sides very precipitous.” And we have reason to think 
from Dr. Robinson’s description of Horeb, that one of these three very 
precipitous sides is in front of the plain; and the scriptural narrative 
would lead us to think that it was in front of the plain extending at its 
base, that Moses ascended the true Sinai. But is it not exceedingly 
difficult to suppose that it was up this precipitous side (or rather front) 
of Gebel Mineggia, that Moses ascended in obedience to the divine 
command, taking the two tables of stone in his hands (Exodus xxxiv., 
1—4)? 

The author of the critical enquiry’ says: ‘“‘The southern corner of 
the Senaitic peninsula is a region of granite rocks, intersected by nu- 
merous wadys or ravines, which forms the only means of communication 
from one part to another of this Alpine district. Considering the vast 
number of the Hebrews, and the attendant Asaphsuph, and the incum- 
brance of the women and children, and cattle, it seems impossible that 
they could ever have entered these rugged” and narrow ravines.” 





& J. 8. I, April, 1860, p. 20. 

* Unless my memory be at fault, a clerical traveller through this region (the 
Rev. G. Fisk) was so powerfully impressed with the desolate, rugged, and preci- 
pitous character of some of these ravines and defiles, that he could not wonder 
that the hearts of the children of Israel were so thoroughly discouraged in their 
journey. 
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And, from what has been advanced, we seem warranted to infer 
that Jebel Musa cannot possibly be the true Sinai—that it is almost 
certain that the same thing can be said of the monkish Horeb—and that 
Er Raheh cannot be accepted as the plain in which the Hebrew nation 
was encamped during the delivery of the law. Hence the author of the 
Critical Enquiry into the Route of the Exodus, seems to be fully jus- 
tified in thinking that the emancipated Hebrew nation never entered 
the granitic region at all. 





THE EUCHARISTIC BLESSING. 


To the Editor of “‘ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 

My Dear S1r,—It is the great advantage of a Periodical like yours 
that Scriptural subjects can be ventilated in its pages, calmly, dispas- 
sionately, and quietly. I am very much obliged to your two corre- 
spondents for the remarks they have made on my letter on the 
Eucharistic blessing. And after a careful consideration of all which 
they have said, I am disposed to think that our views may be made to 
meet. The Christian at his daily meals, has both a evdoyia anda 
evxaporia. He asks the blessing of God on his food that it may fulfil 
God’s design in nourishing his body ; he returns thanks to God when 
he has eaten of it. These seem to meet in the Lord’s Supper—the 
cvdoyia, the blessing of the bread and wine, that they may become the 
spiritual food of our souls by the witness they bear to a dying Saviour; 
the edxapora, thanks rendered to the God of all grace fur the 
stupendous mercy of that death. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that they met in the Saviour’s 
original act. His blessing must then be regarded as the solemn con- 
secration of the bread and wine to be symbols of his unequalled act of 
love then about to be consummated ; His thanksgiving the expression, 
on the very eve of his fearful passion, of his heartfelt joy that He 
was permitted to consummate it. Such a view meets all that I desire. 
I am willing to allow (for my only object is truth) that I expressed 
myself too strongly in saying that our Lord did not bless the bread 
and wine at all. Let it be allowed to me on the other hand, as the 
very name ‘* Holy Eucharist’ implies, that the Lord’s supper, on the 
part both of Christ and his people, the Benefactor and the benefitted, 
is in its very essence, a sacrifice of praise. That it should be so with 
the benefitted, we cannot wonder, but it is amazing indeed to find it 
so with the Benefactor also. We give thanks for blessing received, for 
life given; He for being allowed to bless ; for being permitted to give 
life for others (Acts xx. 35). 

It was seeing this latter view so little realized that induced me to 
send to you my former communication. And if what I wrote has 
called the attention of any Christian mind to so glorious a revelation of 
THE Curist, I am rewarded. 

Yours, my dear Sir, very faithfully, 
Parsonage, Rugby, May 22nd, 1861. Wiuiiam Tait. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Influence of the Septuagint Version of The Old Testament upon 
the Progress of Christianity. By the Rev. Ratpu Cuurron, B.A., 
Fellow of King’s College. 12mo. Cambridge: Macmillan and 
Co. 1861. 


Tus is an able book on an interesting and important subject. Per- 
haps there is no department of theological history which has been so 
little explored, as the influence of the Septuagint on the progress of 
Christianity. We forget that we owe the very name of Christ to the 
Greek of the Old Testament. We forget that the Gentiles were 
brought into the Church by means of this pre-Christian version. We 
forget that during the three first centuries of the Christian Church, 
with the solitary exception of Origen, not one of the Fathers could 
read and study any other text of the Old Testament. We forget that 
the Councils of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, were 
all held under its immediate auspices. But what is this compared 
to the mighty sway which this version still exercises over the whole 
of Christendom, by its all-pervading influence on the New Testament ? 
Are not nearly all the citations of Christ and his apostles taken from 
this version? Is not the peculiar phraseology of the Gospels, Acts, and 
Epistles, discoverable in the Septuagint? Are not all the leading 
doctrines of the gospel expressed in the same words as we find in the 
Hellenistic Old Testament ? 

We are ashamed to think how long we have repudiated these our 
deep obligations, as members of the Christian Church. We are 
ashamed to think how much this Version has been undervalued, by an 
unnatural attempt to contrast it with the Hebrew original. Spearman 
and the Hutchinsonians did everything in their power to destroy its 
reputation and to diminish its value. The professors of Hebrew have 
too often considered it part of their duty to depreciate the LXX. In- 
stead of viewing them in the relation of father and daughter, they 
have represented them as mutual antagonists. Not one of them, since 
the days of Pearson and Hody, have done common justice to that 
Version, which Christ and the apostles appealed to as their canonical 
voucher, which forms the vocabulary of their language, the axiom of 
their doctrines, and the investment of Inspiration. 

It is, then, with no common satisfaction we hail Mr. Churton as 
the vindicator of this great providential instrument in the service of 
Christianity. He has divided his work into two parts. In the first, 
he considers the influence of the Septuagint in its relation to the ex- 
ternal history of the Church, whilst he reserves the internal history 
for the second. He commences with a masterly exhibition of the extent 
to which the Greek language prevailed at the time of the Christian 
era—that it extended far and wide over the whole civilized world— 
that it was the language at once of commerce and literature. He 
shews that it was “to the nation, out of which the third great empire 
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arose, that God assigned the part of providing a universal language, 
for extending the intellect of man, so as to enable him to receive with 
a higher appreciation the truths of Divine Revelation,” (p. 11.) He 
shews how the numerous Greek colonies ministered to this providen- 
tial design, and that it was for the sake of the Alexandrian colony, 
the Jewish scriptures were translated into the Alexandrian dialect 
of Greek,” (p. 17.) He shews that the three great centres of Greck 
civilization were Marseilles in the West, Antioch and Alexandria in 
the East; the last two being the most important in relation to the 
Septuagint version, because in them that particular form of Greek 
arose, in which Hebrew idioms and forms of expression were intro- 
duced. Such a language, combining the phrases of various schools of 
philosophy with those of the Old Testament, was admirably suited to 
become the channel of revealed truth to all the world; yet only so 
far as a language can be said to be the teacher of truths unknown and 
unrecognized, which man could never have arrived at without the aid of 
revelation. In this sense the Hellenistic dialect was one of the 
chosen means by which God declares the truths of the Gospel to man 
. 21). 

(P In he second chapter the influence of the Septuagint is considered, 
in the conversion of Jews, and in the controversies of Christians with 
Jewish and Pagan philosophers. The speech of St. Peter on the day 
of Pentecost, addressed to at least nine nations who spoke the Greek 
language, is first noticed. In this speech are three quotations from 
the Psalms, one from Joel, and another from Isaiah—all in the form 
of direct citations from the LXX. In the succeeding chapter, the 
same Apostle quotes the books of Genesis and Deuteronomy, from the 
same authority. He then adverts to the speech of St. Stephen, which 
is almost entirely composed of Septuagintal fragments. He shews 
that even in several discrepancies from the Hebrew text, the proto- 
martyr adheres to the LXX, The zepioxy) ris ypapis of the Ethio- 
pian eunuch (Acts viii. 32) adheres closely to the same version, whilst 
the verbal parallelism, ywuwoxes a dvaywwores, clearly intimates that 
he was reading from a Greek roll (p. 33). 

He next adverts to the quotations from the Old Testament, which 
he subdivides into four heads. We have not sufficient space to con- 
sider these apart. Indeed, we think these quotations are too minutely 
anatomized, when they are thus microscopically examined. The quo- 
tations of the ancients were usually made from memory, and the Spirit 
of Inspiration was too comprehensive to be tied down to the letter in 
the great majority of the citations. ‘ Where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty.”” The resemblance is too close to the Greek version to 
admit of any hesitation, and even where it is less exact, you will gene- 
rally discover some prompting expression. Compare Luke xi. 21, 22, 
Gen. xlix. 25, an indirect quotation, which, though found in three of 
the evangelists, has been seldom noticed. 

We have now arrived at the concluding portion of the second 
chapter. It relates to the objective influence of the Septuagint on the 
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controversies of Christians with Jews and Pagans. These contro- 
yersies were invariably conducted in the Greek language, with constant 
appeal on both sides to the Septuagint Version, during the first century 
of the Christian era. But, as an appeal to this version was found 
unfavourable to the Jews, in the second century Aquila, a Jew of 
Sinope, undertook a more literal translation from the Hebrew, to 
accommodate his brethren. This version could never acquire any in- 
fluence in the Christian Church, though introduced by Origen to fill 
up the lacune of the LXX., to bring them into a closer connexion 
with the original text. It was followed by the version of Theodotion 
and Symmachus, which were occasionally referred to by Jews and 
Pagans, but were never esteemed of ecclesiastical authority. It was 
suspected by several of the Fathers, that the Jews had succeeded in 
corrupting several of the Septuagintal texts which related to the 
advent of Christ. But it is very doubtful whether they could have 
simultaneously corrupted so many MSS. spread over distant regions. 
We are more inclined to think that the corruption of the text arose 
from the admixture of the later Jewish versions with the text of the 
LXX. In this opinion we are fortified by the standard authority of 
Bishop Pearson (p. 51). 

With respect to the Pagan philosophers, they seem to have been 
little conversant withthe Greek Version, till the time that the Gospel 
was preached to the Gentiles. This neglect partly arose from the 
exclusive character of the Jewish nation, and partly from the contempt 
in which they were viewed by the more philosophic unbelievers. The 
Hellenistic Version of the Old Testament could present little attrac- 
tions to the Grecian sophists, ‘the disputers of this world.” It re- 
required the mind of “ the Jewish proselyte,” expecting the fulfilment 
of prophecy and the advent of “that great prophet who should come 
into the world,” to draw any serious attention to its promises and pre- 
dictions. Ina later age, however, it would appear that Celsus and 
Porphyry had studied the Old Testament through the Septuagint 
Version. On the other hand, the early Christian apologists drew their 
arguments for Christianity exclusively from the Hellenistic text. 
Nor was its influence confined to those who were acquainted with its 
language—by means of Latin translations made from the LXX., it 
made its way to the common people in the Western Church. We 
should always remember that till the days of Jerome and Augustin, 
there was no other text of the Old Testament to which either the more 
learned or the less learned could resort. 

We have thus taken a brief review of the First Part of this 
admirable treatise. We will now offer a few general observations. 
And, first, we must deprecate all suspicion of our endeavouring to 
exalt the Greek Version over the Hebrew Original of the Old Testa- 
ment. High as was the estimation in which the Septuagint was held 
by the Primitive Church, it was never forgotten that it was but a 
version, not the original language of Moses and the prophets. “ Stat 
magni nominis umbra,” was the constant conviction with respect to 
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the Old Dispensation. Though debarred from the Hebrew text, they 
ever spoke of it with awe and veneration. They well knew that the 
value of the Version arose from its representative character. But when 
they found that this Version was the ostium which brought the Gentiles 
into the Church, and when they discovered that Christ and the apostles 
had founded their appeals to the Old Testament chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively on the faith of this version, they could not refuse to grant 
its ecclesiastical and canonical authority. We think they were fully 
warranted in coming to this decision. 

There are two distinct aspects which may be taken of the Septua- 
gint. The one is retrospective, in its reference to the Hebrew text. 
This is to view it merely as a version. The other is prospective, 
and then it becomes the mighty instrument for introducing Christianity, 
This is the attitude in which Mr. Churton has so admirably depicted 
the Greek Version of the LXX., and this is the attitude in which we, 
as Christians, should chiefly contemplate it. Let the Hebrew pro- 
fessor, if he likes, continue to nibble at the discrepancies of the ver- 
sion. He is, after all, discarding the best assistant to his studies, 
The positive knowledge of such a fossil language must ever remain 
partial, obscure, and uncertain, without the Hellenistic translation, 
But be his Hebraic erudition more or less, it cannot affect the import- 
ance of the Greek Version, in its connexion with the New Testament. 
So long as the Hellenistic dialect is alike common to both—so long 
as the great body of the citations of the evangelists and apostles are 
taken from this version—so long as its influence is inseparably con- 
nected with the study of the New Testament, it must finally command 
the esteem and sanction of the entire Christian Church. That it 
does not at present hold its proper rank in our Biblical studies, and 
that it suffered a partial eclipse at the era of the Reformation, from an 
absurd attempt to contrast it with the Hebrew, is much to be deplored. 
But we see the approach of brighter days, and heartily salute Mr. 
Churton as the herald of better tidings. 

We are now to advert to the Second Part of Mr. Churton’s Hul- 
sean Essay, which treats of the subjective influence of the Septua- 
gint in relation to the internal history of the Church. The high 
reverence of Christians for this version first arose from the tradition 
of the Hellenist Jews concerning its origin. As it was alike used in 
the worship of the Jewish synagogue and the Christian Church, the 
account of its miraculous origin, as reported by Philo and Josephus, 
was readily received. Nor was it till a much later age, that the fabu- 
lous history of Aristeas was rejected. But when the inventions of 
Aristeas and the Cells had been disposed of, the fact still remained, 
that there was a marvellous resemblance between the style of the 
Greek Version and the New Testament—a resemblance continually 
brought before the Christian worshipper in the public service. Who 
could listen to the Lessons, without being struck with their close corre- 
spondence? It was this which enabled Augustin to maintain the Greek 
text against the Latin version of Jerome from the Hebrew. Even the 
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majesty of the Hebraica Veritas could not detach the affections of the 
primitive believers from that text whence they had first derived their 
knowledge of Moses and the prophets, and which they heard so fre- 
quently endorsed by the evangelists and apostles. This lingering love 
of the LX-X. continued more or less till the days of Constantine. Some 
Churches adhering to the Greek version, or to Latin versions taken 
from the LXX., whilst others adopted the Hebraic Vulgate of Jerome 
. 74). * 
? The following chapter treats “ of the versions made from the Septua- 
gint into other languages, especially the Latin.’’ With the solitary 
exception of the Syriac, all the versions of the Old and New Testa- 
ment were based on the Septuagint, till Jerome’s translation from the 
Hebrew text, a.p. 380—400. The Latin versions from the LXX. 
were very numerous, and were employed, not only in Italy, but in 
every other part of the Roman empire. The versions of the Psalins 
were the most numerous, and invariably based on the Greek Version, 
except in the Gallican Church, which adopted the Roman of Jerome. 
Though Mr. Churton questions the received belief that our English 
Psalter was originally taken from the LXX., we can discover no suffi- 
cient reason for doubting its reality. It is true that our division of 
the Prayer-Book Psalms follows the order of the Hebrew, contrary to 
the general custom, “ for all Christian authors, from the beginning of 
the Reformation, have quoted the Psalms according to the division of 
the LXX.”« But whilst the English translators conformed to the 
Hebraic order, and very often altered the Septuagint Version to the 
standard of the original, there are clear and indisputable evidence 
of its Septuagintal origin. Take, for example, Psalm civ. 28, “ He 
sent darkness, and made it dark, and they rebelled not against his 
word,” is our Bible version; whilst in the Prayer Book we read, “ He 
sent darkness, and it was dark, and they were not obedient to his 
word,” «ai waperixpavay tovs Noyous abtod. In the fourteenth Psalm 
there are three verses in the Psalter which are not in Bible ver- 
sion. See Psalm xix. 4; lxix. 23, 24, with numerous other varia- 
tions in the margin.’ We think we are, therefore, warranted in 
attributing all the ancient Psalters, with the exception of the Gal- 
liean, to the version of the LXX., though doubtless they have been 
often subsequently altered to meet the Hebrew text. The Anglo- 
Saxon version follows the Hebrew order, but strictly adheres to the 
Septuagint text. In Psalm ii. 12, it translates épagacPe radecas, 
“apprehendite disciplinam,” which our translators give “kiss the 
Lord.” The all-pervading influence of the Greek Version is shewn 
even in the titles of our English Bible; Genesis, Exodus, Levit- 





« Brett on the Ancient Versions, p. 87. 

> A very needless and capricious alteration of the LXX. occurs Ps. xxi. 22, 
& péow exxAnotas duvhow oe, where “the congregation is substituted for “ the 
church ;” and yet in Heb. ii. 12, the very same words are translated, “In the 
midst of the church will I sing praises unto thee.” See also Ps. ii. 2; Acts 
iv. 26. 
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icus, Deuteronomy,-etc., are all Greek words taken from the Version, 
The terms pascha, Pentecost, evangelists, apostles, angels, ete., are of 
Hellenistic origin. Hence we derive é:aBodos, sxavdadov, paptup K.7.d. 
The quotations of the Latin, as well as the Greek Fathers, are in- 
variably taken from this version. They even attempted to deduce the 
doctrine of the Trinity from some of its literal pluralities,° which ren- 
dered it still more valuable in their estimation. It must be admitted 
that, in some of their interpretations, they are fanciful. "Ev dp;j, 
was translated “‘in Filio,’”’ and the expression cavOapos é« E’hov (Hab, 
ii. 11), was applied to our Saviour on the Cross. These allusions are 
adduced by Mr. Churton, not to illustrate their judgment as commen- 
tators, but to evince the authority and high admiration which be- 
longed to the Version of the LX.X. in the primitive Church (p. 89). 

We have now arrived at the closing and most important chapter of 
Mr. Churton’s Essay, “ The influence of the Septuagint on the doc- 
trinal language of the Church, and on the controversies in which 
Christian writers have been engaged in different periods.” It is to 
the first of these divisions that Mr. Churton has devoted his prin- 
cipal attention. Indeed, the latter is scarcely noticed, though he 
has arranged his observations in the order of the Constantinopolitan 
Creed. 

The first Article relates to the faith in one God, as Creator of 
heaven and earth. He shews the distinction between ziotedwv eis tov 
Ocov and mistevwv 7 Oe, which is partially recognized in the Septua- 
gint, but which could not be fully developed till the Gospel era. He 
then proceeds to the interpretation of dvoya—Kipwos dvopa ad7wp (Exod, 
xv. 3), and shews how largely its diction enters into the doctrinal 
phraseology of the New Testament. Compare Deut. xii. 5; Jos, 
xxiii. 7; Rom. xv. 20; Esai. xxvi. 13; Psalm xix. 8; 2 Tim. ii, 19 
(p- 93—95). 

The Alexandrian interpreters, in rendering the names of God, were 
compelled to adapt them to Greek expressions, though occasionally 
they retained the Hebraic titles. In this they are imitated by St. 
Paul and St. James, who both use the title Kvpios SaBaw. But the 
LXX. also frequently translate Sabaoth into [lavtoxpdtwp, and here 
also they are followed by St. Paul (2 Cor. vi. 18), and more frequently 
by St. John in the Apocalypse. The title “‘ Rock,” ws, which is fre- 
quently found in the Hebrew text as applied to God (probably with 
reference to the rock in the wilderness), is never used by the LXX., 
being so totally foreign to the genius of the Greek mind. Its re- 
ference by St. Paul (1 Cor. x. 4), was scarcely intelligible to any of 
the Greek fathers. The Vulgate followed the LXX. in this peculiarity. 
This is apparent from Deut. xxxii. 31, “Non enim est Deus noster, 
ut Dii eorum,” which our translators have very properly restored to 
their Hebraic propriety, “Their rock is not as our rock.” It is inge- 
niously conjectured by Mr. Churton, “that this obscurity may have 





© See Ambrose on Gen. xix. 24. 
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been one of the causes which led to a misapplication of Matt. xvi. 18, 
which, in later times, became the subject of so much controversy,” 
p. 98. The titles of tqgiotos, 6 dyios, 6 dyios "Iapayr, Geos Cwv, 9 boka 
tod Ocod, diwvios, xtéa7ns, are then briefly passed in review, as equally 
belonging to the New Testament and the Septuagint (p. 104). 

In the second Article, 6 lépets, 6 Xprotos (Lev. iv. 5), wovoyerys, 6 
adyarntos, O dyarnpevos, Eoxnvwoev, capt, rvedma, «.7.d., are traced to the 
usage of the LXX., as they are applied to the doctrines of the New 
Testament, and in the succeeding articles iv.—vii. we find the important 
words Avtpow, dyopafw, promat, oO puodpevos, wep ToreicOa, peottyns (Job 
ix. 33). “The adoption of this last word, (which has no Hebrew 
equivalent, ) by the Alexandrian Jews, is so important in its relation to 
Christian doctrine, that it can only be traced to the ordering of Divine 
Providence” (p. 111). In the eighth Article, the expressions 70 Hvdvua 
7 "Ayiov, to Nadjoa bua twv rpodytdv, ayidCw, ayacpos, etc., are 
similarly illustrated. From Articles ix.—xii. we are furnished with 
some elucidations of éxxAycia,? cvvaywy), tavyyupis, deo, ihacpos, 
idaoTppiov, dipew tas apaprias, dixaiow, daBoXos, dacvov. Mr, Churton 
concludes with the following peroration, “It has been the intention, in 
the words instanced above, to give the most important examples of the 
influence of the language of the Alexandrian Version. In some cases, 
the forms adopted may be merely Hebrew idioms literally rendered by 
the interpreters. But many of the expressions thus introduced into 
the Greek language are sanctioned by the inspired teachers of the 
Truth, as being the nearest approach which human language could 
make to a true description of the deep mysteries of the Divine nature, 
and man’s relation to God. These mysteries, as they surpass all un- 
derstanding, are still more removed from the grasp of language, which 
is the expression of thought. But by this combination of the idioms 
of the Hebrew and Greek languages (of which the dispersion of the 
Jews was, by the providence of God, the immediate occasion), a lan- 
guage was produced of that rich and copious nature which the Christian 
doctrine required, to enable men to comprehend what is the depth, and 
length, and breadth, and height of the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge” (p. 119). 

We have thus given a brief, but comprehensive, analysis of this 
masterly Essay, and we are sure that our readers will be anxious to 
consult the original for themselves. It is seldom that so much original 
matter is brought within the same compass. It delights us to hear 
the surly tone and the disparaging style of Hebrew critics, exchanged 
for the generous acknowledgments of an Etonian student of the New 
Testament. We have here the fine taste of Valckenaer combined with 
the solid learning of Pearson and Grotius. Should it please Provi- 
dence to prolong Mr. Churton’s theological career, we doubt not that 
these primitia will be the forerunners of far richer offerings, and that 





@ See Deut. xviii. 16; xxiii. 1, 2. Jos. viii. 35. Edit. Alex. Field. Judd. 
xx, 2; xxi. 5, and sep. 
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the distinguished honour awaits him of restoring the Septuagint Ver- 
sion to the same rank and dignity which it so long held in the Primi- 
tive Church. 





A Commentary on the Book of Genesis, for the Use of Readers of the 
English Version of the Bible. By Henry Cuartes Groves, M.A, 
8vo. Cambridge: Macmillan. 1861. 


Tue Book of Genesis stands like the advanced post of divine revelation, 
or like some ancient fortress upon the very frontier of the Christian ter- 
ritory. It has often been called upon to sustain the attacks of unbelief, 
and but for its strength and the courage of its defenders, it might long 
since have fallen. From time to time professed Christians have an- 
nounced their willingness to surrender more or less of it. By some it 
has been regarded as contrary to true science, and by others as incon- 
sistent with true history. Indeed, these have been the chief points of 
attack. We have been called upon to give up the account of the 
creation, that of the fall, that of the flood, that of the dispersion, that 
of the division of tongues, and to admit that the record of Abraham 
and his descendants is more or less of the nature of a myth. Its 
chronology has been objected to throughout, and its Mosaic authorship 
and ancient composition have been denied. Indeed, so numerous are 
the charges which have been brought against it, that if only one half 
. of them were true, belief is little better than folly, and is one of the most 
striking examples of delusion on record. In support of these accusa- 
tions, not only learning, ingenuity, and argument have been employed, 
but irony and sarcasm, and whatever else was thought adapted to 
weaken its credit. 

The book has also suffered from the false zeal and mistaken views 
of its friends. The wildest theories of interpretation have been applied 
to it, and the most erroneous arguments have been urged in defence of 
it. False criticism and false scholarship have been anything but an 
advantage to it. Happily, however, it still stands firm, and the assaults 
which it has been exposed to have called up an amount of enlightened 
advocacy which it is most encouraging to contemplate. The theories 
of German critics like Bunsen, and of English writers like Dr. Donald- 
son, or Mr. Godwin in Essays and Reviews, are not accepted by the 
majority of respectable critics, any more than by the mass of Christian 
readers, who continue to regard the book with reverence and with faith. 
Not only so, but Genesis is every year better understood. The re- 
searches which have been made in geology, ethnology, philology, 
chronology, and archeology, have already cleared up not a few of its 
acknowledged obscurities. The results of these will be more and more 
apparent as the facts and elucidations of science become better known. 
Prejudice alone can deny that such is the case, and candid minds will 
readily admit the obligations under which we are thus laid by human 
learning. 

At the present moment, the adversaries of the book assume a deter- 
mined and defiant attitude ; they almost claiin the victory ; and in any 
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case their language is so confident, that persons unaware, or not well 
aware of what has been done on the other side, might feel disheartened. 
There is, therefore, a need for somewhat popular and thoroughly reliable 
expositions like that of Mr. Groves, embodying in intelligible words the 
conclusions to which learned explorers and critics have come. By all 
means let such works be written, and by all means let them be read, as 
they will not only prove a defence against hostile attacks, but a help to 
the right understanding of the book. For at both these results we 
should aim. It is not enough to be merely or chiefly polemical ; it is 
most important that we should explain and instruct. And probably the 
aim of the apologist is as surely, if not more surely, reached by the 
true and honest expositor. Difficulties and apparent contradictions will 
ever furnish the readiest handle to sceptics, whose greatest advantage 
lies on the side of human ignorance and infirmity. They expect a 
book written in an ancient tongue fifteen centuries before Christ to be 
as plain and intelligible as if written yesterday, and to be composed on 
the same principles as any modern work. No one has a right to expect 
this. And yet we believe it may be made very intelligible, and that 
the principles of the composition of it may be both explained and 
justified. 

Mr. Groves prefixes to his work an introduction on the authorship 
of the Pentateuch, in which he shews its essential and original unity, 
both in its subject-matter and its style. The unity in its subject- 
matter is displayed in the one object which is kept in view with in- 
flexible firmness throughout it, in the mutual coherence of its details, 
and in its chronological character. The unity of style and language is 
80 plain, that even opponents have admitted it. That Moses was its 
author is constantly affirmed both in the Old and New Testaments. 
That it took precedence of the other parts of the Old Testament is 
clear, not only from their allusions to it, but from the relation in which 
they generally stand to it. It has been alleged that Moses did not 
write it; by some because they think writing was not then discovered ; 
by others because the Israelites were a rude unlettered people; by 
others because they think it contains traces of later composition. Some, 
again, have regarded it as part older, and part more recent than Moses. 
By some he is admitted as a compiler and part author, and others view 
him only as a contributor to the materials out of which it has been 
written. However, the Jews have always received it as his, and so 
have Christians until recently, with a very few exceptions. The 
document hypothesis of Astruc, broached in 1753, has, in different forms, 
been the most favoured by those who have objected to Moses as the 
exclusive author of Genesis in particular. Astrue’s hypothesis is very 
simple. He finds certain peculiarities of expression, and particularly 
in the use of the words God and Lord (Elohim and Jehovah), and 
hence he infers that Moses wove into one narrative portions of docu- 
ments already existing. These documents he fancies may have been as 
Many as ten in number, but he chiefly distinguishes two, and ranges 
the whole under four heads. Mr. Groves believes that this hypothesis 
VOL, XIII.—NO. XXVI. GG 
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and those which it has given rise to are fundamentally erroneous, and 
justifies his opinion by several arguments, for which we must refer the 
reader to his pages. 

The commentary is introduced by a series of prefatory remarks on 
the geological question, in which Mr. Groves examines some of the 
theories which have been proposed in reference to that difficult but in- 
teresting and important matter. He shews that he has carefully con- 
sidered it, and his language is a good specimen of the candour and 
intelligence which he has brought to bear upon his work. We do not 
mean to say that we subscribe to every opinion which he here ex. 
presses, but we can appeal to the whole passage as a proof that the 
early chapters of Genesis can be rationally interpreted and defended. 

The length of the previous remarks will prevent us from adding any 
examples from the Commentary. The author has availed himself of 
the best books, and regularly gives bis authorities for his statements, 
He has spared no labour to throw light on the principal obscurities, 
and his effort will not, we are persuaded, be thrown away. In our 
judgment, it is one of the best expositions of Genesis in our language, 
if not the very best, and deserves to be read by all who wish to be 
acquainted with the explanations which modern scholarship gives. Of 
course every verse is not elucidated, nor every difficulty cleared up. 
To have done this would have required a volume twice the size. But 
we have, notwithstanding, a very useful work, and one which does great 
credit to the diligence, learning, and judgment of the author. We say 
his judgment, because we think he has shewn this in many ways, and 
not least in refraining from expressing an opinion of his own in some 
cases, where he has given those of two or three others, 


Companion to the New Testament, designed for the Use of Theological 
Students, and the Upper Forms in Schools. By A. C. Barrett. 
Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co. 


Tue design of Mr. Barrett is a useful and commendable one, and his 
book is on numerous accounts interesting and worthy of notice. For 
although there is not much original research and criticism, and there- 
fore nothing to vindicate the claim of the book to the character of an 
independent contribution to Sacred literature, it is mostly derived from 
reliable sources. Compilations from the works which belong to first- 
class scholarship, but which are in various ways unadapted to less 
advanced students, are, like all elementary works, written with one or 
other of two intentions :—either to prepare the way for the other and 
more learned and scientific, or to convey a general idea of an important 
branch of study to those who may never be called to prosecute it at 
length. This work of Mr. Barrett’s may serve both purposes. The 
young student will find it a convenient and appropriate stepping-stone 
to works of a more recondite class, and to a profounder and more ex- 
haustive study of its subject. The student who does not contemplate 
sacred letters as a profession will here obtain a considerable amount of 
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that knowledge of the New Testament which every gentleman ought 
to possess, and such a one will not do amiss to keep it at hand as a 
“Companion ”’ to his New Testament, to be consulted on all suitable 
and necessary occasions. For mere school and college purposes, it is 
very appropriate, and may be introduced into a course of elementary 
study with advantage. In view of an examination, it may serve as 
a fair basis, provided it never be forgotten that no human book is 
infallible. 

The subjects taken up in the work are varied and interesting, 
although we rather wonder at the omission of some which would have 
been appropriate in a work designed for use in connection with the 
Church of England. For instance, in a chapter on “ Classes of persons 
mentioned in the New Testament,” we have a full discussion of Jewish 
and Pagan characters and titles, down to Dexiolabi and Speculatores, 
Essenes and Sicarii. (By the way, there is no mention of the Essenes 
in the New Testament, although Christian writers have found them 
several times referred to—at least, so they have thought.) While, 
however, these explanations are given, we have no clue to the meaning 
of the words by which the officers of the Church were designated, such 
as angels, bishops, and deacons. In our judgment, an introduction to 
the New Testament ought to be an introduction to its Christian as well 
as its Jewish and heathen antiquities. We would not exclude, but 
give prominence to notices of the sacraments of the Eucharist and of 
Baptism, and to notices of the observance of the Lord’s Day, and to all 
the Christian rites and ceremonies of which any vestiges could be 
found. Yet such things are strangely omitted, and the antiquities of 
the New Testament are commonly taught with no relation to the 
Christian religion. Possibly there may be a deeper reason for this than 
is supplied by mere custom. How came it to be the custom? Because 
men took too much for granted, and fancied every one knew all about 
these things, because bishops, priests, and deacons, eucharist and 
baptism, ordinations and Lord’s Days are so familiar to us? Or was it 
because men did not wish comparisons to be instituted between the 
New Testament types and more recent developments? Orit may have 
been the fear of controversy which sectarian and theological differences 
might provoke. This last is no honour to those whom it may concern, 
for it intimates that science and learning have themselves turned 
sectarian and partizan, or must be ignored if they have not. In any 
case, our impression is, that a work on the plan of Mr. Barrett’s is in- 
complete so long as these things find no place in it. 

A general account of the text of the New Testament is followed by 
a chapter on its language, and the foreign idioms which may be traced 
init. These idioms are divided into Hebraisms, Arameisms (i.e., 
Syriasms or Chaldaisms), Persisms, Latinisms, and Cilicisms. The 
first are numerous, and closely allied to the second, which are only dis- 
tinguished by special words. The author does not well understand this 
part of his subject, and the section needs to be revised by some one who 
does understand it. For instance (Mark vii. 25), Ns exe 7 Ovyatpiov 
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ars is not more a Hebraism than an Aramaism; Mark xiv. 70, 
“‘ Thou art a Galilean, etc.,” does not illustrate the difference between 
Syriac and Chaldee ; Armageddon is truly “‘ Mountain of Megiddo,” 
but that is pure Hebrew and not Syriac; the words “ or the Gospel,” 
added by the author, we do not understand. Again, underthe head of 
Persisms, the words quoted, if of foreign origin, are used by classic writers, 
and do not fairly come into account. Neither is the explanation, or rather 
derivation of all of them correctly given. They are ‘‘ yafa, a treasure, 
papyapi7ys, @ pearl (perhaps), neyoraves, noblemen, on account of its 
termination, pdyos.”’ The latter part of the sentence is unintelligible. 
The words for pearl and treasure are thoroughly Shemitic in their 
form ; that for noblemen is unequivocally Greek, and the actual origin 
of Magus is obscure. One other word is given, viz., dyyapevew, to 
compel, and this is referred to a Persian source, by Xenophon we 
think—but even then it is not a peculiarity of the New Testament. 

There is a section on the Geography of the Holy Land, Sacred 
Places, and Courts of Judicature, of which we can only say that it is 
very inadequate, especially the former part of it, and that the desire 
for brevity has made it of very little use. There is much matter in 
various of the other sections or chapters, which may be turned to good 
account, but much of it is superficial, and some of its details are 
inaccurate. All that relates to the archeology, the text, its language, 
criticism, and interpretation, including the chapters on the article and 
the figurative language, is in need of revision. Some parts of it 
absolutely require this, and the revisal of the first hundred and twenty- 
five pages will, if well performed, add materially to the value of the 
work. We say this from a sense of duty, and because we think there 
is abundant room for a book like this. We have not so minutely 
examined the remainder, which comprises a detailed survey of all the 
books of the New Testament, but so far as we have examined it we 
like it better than the preliminary matter. It is, we know, extremely 
difficult to acquire a knowledge of the vast variety of topics which come 
up in such a work. We know it to demand an effort of memory, a 
power of arrangement, and a facility in condensation to which few 
indeed are equal. If Mr. Barrett has not produced a perfect book, he 
has produced one which is yet interesting and useful. Let him re- 
consider the arrangement of his chapters; let him execute that 
general revision which we have advised, and we know of no introdue- 
tion for similar purposes which will be able to compete with it, or be 
likely to supersede it. 


Hore Hebraice. Critical and Expository Observations on the 
Prophecy of Messiah in Isaiah, Chapter ix., and on other passages 
of Holy Scripture. By Witiiam Setwyn, B.D. Cambridge: 
Deighton, & Co. 1860. 


Tuts volume contains the Hore Hebraice published in 1848, revised, 
with continuation pp. 131—187. In its original form it contained 
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only the portion relating to Isaiah’s prophecy of the Messiah, alluded 
toin the title page; but to this have been added briefer disquisitions 
upon several other passages, and an article upon the division of the 
Decalogue. The following are the texts examined, with the character 
of the criticisms upon each :— 


Isaiah ix. 3, emendation. Isaiah Lxiii. 8, 9, emendation. 
— viii, 22, interpretation. Job x. 15, - 
Nahum ii. 4, emendation. Hosea vi. 5, —_—. 








Joel ii. 18, 20, 


Deut. xxxiii. 12, ——-——— 
Isaiah xxvi. 5, emendation. 


By emendations are meant alterations of the received text. They 
are partly now first proposed, and are partly adopted from other authors. 
As the criticism of the Old Testament is a matter of so much im- 
portance, we shall indicate the alterations proposed in the above list of 
passages, with an observation upon each. 

Isaiah ix. 3, for pron 8 en Mr. Selwyn proposes to read, in 
tun; or, “Thou hast multiplied the gladness, thou hast increased 
the joy,” for “Thou hast multiplied the nation and not increased 
the joy.” He would also change yj into yyy; or, “according to 
the joy of harvest,” for ‘according to the joy in harvest.” The 
second of these emendations is slight, and does not materially affect the 
sense, but the first is an endeavour to restore the parallelism. With 
regard to wit is well known that the Hebrews regard it as equivalent 
to and as such it stands in the Keri of the printed editions ; it also 
occurs in some manuscripts, and is represented by some of the versions ; 
two manuscripts omit it altogether, and from one it has been erased. 
The proposed incorporation of it with %z appears to be peculiar to 
Mr. Selwyn; and if there were any MS. authority for the change, we 
should be inclined to adopt it. It is ingenious and plausible, but 
requires support, and cannot be admitted into the text, as a mere con- 
jecture, although it should not be lost sight of. 

Isaiah viii. 22, in the Authorized Version is—‘ And they shall look 
unto the earth, and behold trouble and darkness, dimness of anguish ; 
and they shall be driven to darkness.” 

The version suggested by Mr. Selwyn is—“ And one shall look unto 
the land, and behold! Her trouble and gloom put to flight; her 
distress and darkness driven away.” His version of the first seven 
verses of chapter ix. differs also materially from the common one, 
partly in expression and partly in sense. Thus verse 1, which begins 
“Nevertheless the dimness shall not be such as was in her vexation,” 
ete., is rendered “ For there shall not hereafter be gloom in the land 
which was distressed,” similarly to the versions of Lowth and Henderson. 
The whole passage contains numerous obscurities, and we can simply 
commend to the attention of the reader, the learned disquisition of our 
author and his translation. Many of his notes are curious and valuable, 
and quite commend themselves to our judgment, although from time 
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to time we do not see their force. Taken as a whole, it reflects great 
credit upon the learning, ability, and critical skill of the writer. 

Nahum ii. 4, for vy, it is proposed to read wy, and for orwinam to read 
ovine, Zc. “like fire,” for “with fire ;” and “the horsemen,” for 
‘the fir trees.” The first alteration is supported by some manuscripts, 
and the second has been proposed by Newcome, after some of the 
versions. These changes relieve the sense, and may be admitted as 
probable. 

Joel ii, 20, for »ipyy it is suggested that we should read »texq or 
‘ivoxq. In the Authorized Version the word is translated “ the northern 
army,” but it is intimated that the word “ basilisk’’ gives better sense, 
This is a purely critical emendation, and must stand on its own merits, 
as it appears not to be supported either by manuscripts or versions, 
We are not much impressed in its favour, considering that in the 
prophets the North plays so important a part, as the source of calamity 
to the Jewish people. 

Isaiah lxiii. 9, for »y & (Keri 5), it is proposed to write >yixy or agin) 
as one word, and instead of “ In all their affliction he was afflicted,” to 
translate “In every distress a treasury.” The alteration removes a 
difficulty, and is very simple, but there is no indication that the passage 
was understood in accordance with it, by any ancient translator or 
scribe. It merits consideration, but is, like the last named, a purely 
critical emendation, and we stand a little in awe of these, when they so 
materially alter the sense of a passage, as in the present instance. 

Job x. 15, the text reads men, for which my is proposed as a sub- 
stitute. The English version is “ Therefore see thou mine afiliction, 
but Mr. S. renders it [I am] “ saturated with mine affliction.” This 
is another instance of restored parallelism, and the same emendation 
has been proposed by Schultens; it is also known that the present 
reading is not certain. We may therefore feel less scruple in accepting 
it, although external evidence preponderates against it. The difficulty 
in such a case is to account for the adoption of so unmanageable a 
reading as we now find, if the more simple one was the original, since 
alterations of the text are generally designed to make it plainer. 

Hosea vi. 5, for wx se yoedm, Mr. Selwyn proposes to read ‘eum 
ws wa. The English version is, “ And thy judgments are as the light 
that goeth forth,” and Mr. 8. “ And my judgment goeth forth as light,” 
(not right as he prints it). This is not a new correction, and is sup- 
ported by the old versions, although not found in manuscripts. In this 
case we are inclined to prefer the testimony of the versions, and to 
adopt the reading as the only rational and consistent one, 

Deut. xxxiii. 12, it is proposed to read yy for yoy, and to connect the 
word with the second member of the verse, which will then read, ‘‘ The 
beloved of the Lord shall dwell in safety: the Most High hovereth 
over him all the day long.” Whereas the Authorized Version is, “‘ The 
beloved of the Lord shall dwell in safety by Him, and the Lord shall 
cover him all the day long.” This emendation is favoured by the 
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Septuagint, and supplies a nominative which was lost, while it is other- 
wise supported ; we may therefore accept it. 

Isaiah xxvi. 15, for »x7 Mr. S. would read »:yp, or »ygp, and translate 
“rulers” instead of “endrs.” E. V.—“Thou hadst removed it far 
unto all the ends of the earth.” Proposed rendering—‘ Thou hast put 
far off all the rulers of the land.” The alteration takes away obscurity 
from the passage, respecting which the ancient versions vary consider- 
ably. It may be regarded as a probable correction, and therefore one 
deserving attention. 

We have thus gone through the list, and if we must confess that the 
actual results are not great, it is our duty to say that the passages are 
treated in a scholarlike manner, by one who is calm and temperate in 
his tone, and manifestly seeking, not for novelty, but for truth. The 
supplementary enquiry as to the division of the decalogue, calls for 
similar observations, and we may therefore confidently recommend 
these specimens of textual criticism to those who wish to learn how 
such work ought to be executed. We are thankful for any contribu- 
tions of this description, for it must be admitted that too little has been 
done to produce a critical text of the Hebrew Scriptures. Our De 
Rossis and our Kennicotts have collated manuscripts, and some, as 
Dr. Davidson, have entered upon the field, and propounded plans of 
action and examples of the work required. One or two editions of the 
Hebrew Bible claim to be critical, but all who compare the state of the 
Old Testament text with that of the New, must admit that the task vet 
remains to be accomplished. 


Inbri Veteris Testamenti Apocryphi Syriace, e recognitione Pauli Antonii 
de Lagarde. 8vo, 1861. Leipsic: Brockhaus; London: Wil- 
liams & Norgate. 


Tue Syriac scholar who does not happen to possess Walton’s Polyglott 
looks in vain for the Syriac Apoerypha in Dr. Lee’s edition, and is 
most likely excluded from them altogether. This is a misfortune, for 
the version is one of extraordinary interest to the student of these 
books, and furnishes no small aid to the understanding of some portions 
of them. Such of them as are said to have existed in Hebrew or 
Chaldee, exist in those languages no longer, if we except the book of 
Tobit, the Hebrew of which is still extant, but of doubtful antiquity 
and authority. With regard to the remainder, there is no translation 
in the Shemitic language which can claim much respect, except the 
Arabic of some of them, and the Syriac. This latter claims precedence 
on several accounts, and deserves to be carefully studied for the light it 
throws upon the Greek and Latin versions and texts. It is therefore 
matter for congratulation that Dr. de Lagarde has published a separate 
edition of the Syriac Apocrypha in a convenient form. Had he accom- 
panied it with a Latin version and a few more notes, he would probably 
have had more patrons; but he is very indifferent to such things, and 
seldom condescends to give us anything but bare texts and various 
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readings. This is what he has now done. He has printed the text we 
believe with characteristic regard to accuracy, and besides the various 
readings exhibited in Walton, he presents us with the result of his ex- 
amination of some manuscripts in the British Museum, The type is 
similar to that employed by Messrs. Bagster in their editions, and is 
very beautiful and legible. In the absence of prolegomena and all 
critical disquisitions, we can merely call attention to the work in the 
present notice, although the version and its peculiarities might furnish 
materials for a lengthened article. We have much pleasure in recom. ° 
mending this as really the first critical edition of the Syriac Apocrypha, 
and at the same time as an elegant edition of a valuable work. 


Monumenta Sacra et Profana ex codicibus presertim Bibliothece 
Ambrosiane opera Collegii ductorum ejusdem. Tom. i, Fascie. i, 
Fragmenta Latina Evangelii 5. Luce, Parvee Genesis et Assump- 
tionis Mosis; Baruch, Threni et Epistola Jeremiz, versionis 
Syriace Pauli Telensis, cum notis et initio prolegomenon in inte- 
gram ejusdem versionis editionem. Edidit Sac. Obl. Antonius 
Mania Cerrant, Doctor Collegii Bibliothecee Ambrosian. Medio- 
lani, MDCCCLXI. 

We receive with much pleasure this first instalment of the Milan 

Monumenta from the Ambrosian Library. This library was founded 

by Charles Frederic Borromeo, cousin of St. Charles Borromeo, and like 

him a great patron of letters and arts (he died in 1631). The library 
some years since contained 14,000 or 15,000 MSS., and a much larger 
number of printed books, including works of great rarity and value. 

It has been determined to publish a selection from the documents here 

laid up, and the present portion is a specimen shewing us what we are 

to look for, both in the matter of texts and of editorship. The contents 
are indicated in the copious title, and include examples in Latin and in 

Syriac. The fragment of St. Luke in Latin includes chap. xvii. 3, to 

chap. xxi. 22, and the editorintimates that it differs from Jerome’s version 

and also from those published by Blanchinus and Sabatier. The editor 
believes the MS. to be at least as old as the sixth century, and promises 

a fac-simile of it. It is printed as in the following example :— 


xvii. 3, 4. Remitte illi si septies 
in die peccauerit in te 
et hic septies conuer- 
sus fuerit ad te dicens 
penitentiam ago re- 
mitte illi 

5 Et dixerunt apostoli 
domino adauge nobis 

6 fidem dixit autem 

dominus si haberetis fi- 

dem tamquam gra- 
num sinapis dicere- 
tis arbori eradicare 
et obaudisset utique 
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7 Quis autem uestrum 
habens seruum aran- 
tem aut oues pascen- 
tem uenienti de agro 
nuncquid dicet ei tran- 

Rg si et recumbe sed di- 
cet ei [transi et recum- 
be sed dicet ei] para 
quod cenem et pre- 
cinctus ministra 
mihi donee mandu- 
cem et bibam et pos- 
tea manducabis tu 

9 et bibes nuncquid gra- 
tias aget seruo quo- 
niam fecit que pre- 
cepta sunt non puto 

10 sic et uos cum feceri- 
tis que precepta. .. . 
dicitis serui nequa su- 
mus quod debuimus 

11 facere fecimus et fac- 
tum est cum iret in hi- 
erusalem et ipse tran- 
siebat per medium sa- 
marie et galiles et 

12 hierico et intrans in. 


Let this suffice for an example. The words in brackets are a repeti- 
tion in the original, which it may be noted is a palimpsest. 

This curious fragment is succeeded by portions of an ancient apo- 
eryphal work in a Latin version hitherto unknown. The title of this 


‘work is Parva Genesis, or the Lesser Genesis, and it seems to be 


closely allied to the Book of Jubilees, which was lately published in 
Ethiopic. It is a most interesting relic, and in ahistorical form. It is 
followed by other fragments from the story of the Assumption of Moses, 
also in Latin, and from the same source. This is the whole of the 
Latin texts, and the remainder of the publication is occupied with 
Syriac texts and notes upon them. First comes a portion of prolego- 
mena to the Syriac version of Paul of Tela, made from the LXX., ae- 
cording to one of Origen’s editions, about a.p. 617-618, or immediately 
after the new version of the New Testament, known as the Harkleian, 
or Philoxenian. Many portions of Paul’s Hexaplar version, as it is 
called, have been printed, but others remain in MS., and the whole 
wants thoroughly investigating. This latter work Mr. Ceriani pro- 
poses in part at least to do, and we shall anticipate the remainder of 
his prolegomena with interest, as the literary history of the book, like 
the book itself, has been too much neglected. Here we have from the 
text, ‘Baruch, the Lamentations of Jeremiah, and the Epistle of 
Jeremiah, according to the edition of the Seventy.’’ The Syriac is 
printed in type by no means elegant, and, in fact, just like that used 


.by White in his edition of the Philoxenian, which is almost as bar- 


barous as that still employed at Rome, and presents a striking contrast 
to that of Mr. Cureton in his new work, The Martyrs of Palestine. The 
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text of Baruch, is the same as the second epistle of Baruch, 
printed by Walton, and again by De Lagarde, but Signor Ceriani 
has added a considerable number of notes. We may notice, too, 
that the Milan edition exhibits the variations of Theodotion, ete., and, 
what is remarkable, variations from the Hebrew, suggesting that a real 
or supposed Hebrew original was extant either in the time of Paul or 
of Origen, or of Theodotion, whichever appended the allusions to it. 

The Lamentations of Jeremiah follows the LXX. text of Baruch, 
which, by the way, is simply a different composition from the Peshito 
Baruch, and hence is treated as a second epistle. The Greek Baruch 
is written in Babylon and sent to Jerusalem, whereas the Syriac 
Baruch is written in Jerusalem and sent to Babylon. No special re- 
mark need be made upon the text of the Lamentations, which is fol- 
lowed by the so-called Epistle of Jeremiah, a production which is 
commonly associated either with Lamentations or Baruch. We may 
add that the Lamentations were published by Middeldorpf. As to the 
Epistle of Jeremiah in Syriac, it may be seen with the rest in Walton, 
and in the book of Dr. de Lagarde, noticed in this number. It is ap- 
parent that the chief value of the Syriac part of this work lies in the 
editorial accompaniments, and that the most valuable of the contents 
are the Latin fragments. We have no doubt that the learned doctors 
of Milan will endeavour to render themselves worthy of the confidence 
placed in them, and will present the world with some of the choicest 
treasures of antiquity contained in their library. 





History of the Martyrs in Palestine, by Eusebius, Bishop of Cesarea; 
discovered in a very ancient Syriac Manuscript. Edited and trans- 
lated into English, by Witt1am Cureton, D.D., Member of the 
Imperial Institute of France. Williams & Norgate, London. 


AmonG the contents of the most ancient Syriac manuscript yet known 
with a date, is the History of the Palestinian Martyrs. This MS. was 
brought from Egypt, and on examination by Dr. Cureton, was found to 
contain a Syriac translation of “ Clement’s Recognitions.’’ “ Titus of 
Bostra against the Manicheans,” “ Eusebius, on the Divine Manifesta- 
tion of our Lord,’’ and “The Martyrs of Palestine.” The first and 
second have been edited by Dr. De Lagarde, the third was edited and 
translated by Dr. Samuel Lee, and the fourth is now edited and trans- 
lated by its “discov erer, who has thus vindicated and given prominence 
to his connexion with the venerable manuscript, which is now fourteen 
hundred and fifty years old, or probably somewhat older than the 
“Codex Alexandrinus.”’ 

Eusebius of Caesarea promised (bk. 8., chap. 13,) to write an 
account of the martyrs with whom he had been acquainted, but no such 
work was known to exist either in Latin or in Greek, in a separate 
form, although some notices of such martyrs are incorporated in various 
parts of his history, and elsewhere. Now, however, we are put in 
possession of the original treatise, in a Syriac version, and in a copy 
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made only about seventy years after its author’s death. This work is 
on many accounts very interesting, and is peculiarly valuable as mainly 
the record of an eye witness. Dr. Cureton has by its publication 
added another to his many claims upon our regard, and has our hearty 
thanks for the able manner in which he has executed his task. He 
states that he has endeavoured to make his English version as faithful 
as he could without following the Syriac idiom so closely as to render 
the English obscure. In his notes he has collected such observations 
as may tend especially to throw light upon the time of the composition 
of this work, and of the “ Ecclesiastical History”’ by Eusebius, and 
serve to elucidate the text. The Syriac is printed in a type of exquisite 
beauty, and in imitation of the characters employed in many of the 
most ancient manuscripts. The work itself consists of a series of 
narratives, mostly brief, of the sufferings of those who became the 
victims of persecution in Palestine in the early part of the 4th century. 
These narrations are a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
period and circumstances to which they refer, and will have peculiar 
interest in the estimation of those who wish to know what Eusebius 
originally wrote upon the subject. We should observe, however, that 
although the work professedly relates to martyrs who suffered in Pales- 
tine, it includes some notices of others, as of ‘‘ Alosis at Alexandria.” 

The superior manner in which this work is edited, makes us regret 
that Dr. Cureton did not himself publish the “ Recognitions of Clement,” 
of which he had transcribed the greater part. For although Dr. De 
Lagarde is a very accurate editor, he has uniformly refrained from 
giving either translations or explanatory notes, the consequence of 
which is that his published works are less generally useful than they 
might have been made. We also regret not to see in Dr. Cureton’s 
work any intimation that he intends to bring out the discourses of 
Jacob, the wise Persian, who appears to be the same as Jacob of Nisibis, 
and whose remains appear to be of considerable value. Let us hope 
that the learned Canon of Westminster will yet accomplish this task, 
and that we have misconstrued his silence. It will be a loss to Syriac 
letters, if they are to lose at the same time two of their chief promoters 
—we say two, for Dr. De Lagarde curtly intimates in his edition of 
the “ Syriac Apocrypha,” that after seven years’ experience he thinks 
he is entitled to relinquish the domain, or as he has it—provincia 
decedere. 





Philosophy of the Infinite: a Treatise on Man’s Knowledge of the 
Infinite Being, in answer to Sir W. Hamilton and Mr. Mansel. By 
the Rev. Henry Catperwoup, Greyfriars’ United Presbyterian 
Church, Glasgow. Second edition, greatly enlarged. London and 
Cambridge : Macmillan, 1861. 8vo, pp. 540. 


Tut opinions of Sir W. Hamilton and Mr. Mansel on the positive 
knowledge which man can have of the Divine Being, have been re- 
cently brought before our readers, so that we need not now enter upon 
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them. It will be sufficient to observe that to these opinions Mr. Cal- 
derwood offers the most strenuous opposition, and by an appeal to the 
facts of consciousness attempts to prove that we can have a real notion 
of God. We will allow him to state his own theory, which is, we 
think, the most fair course we can adopt, and that which will give 
most satisfaction to our readers. On all metaphysical subjects there 
will necessarily be different opinions, and it is only lost time to be re- 
tailing them; and we shall not now give ourown. Mr. Calderwood 
says : 

* “T shall now give a brief outline ef what appear to me to be the facts of con- 
sciousness bearing upon this discussion, I hold that there is in the mind a 
necessary belief in the existence of one Infinite Being. The consciousness of our 
own existence and the recognition of finite objects, give the occasion for bringing 
this belief into actual consciousness. If we seek an explanation of our own 
being, or that of the objects around us, we are forced upward till we rest in our 
faith in the Divine existence. This faith in one infinite all-perfect Being accord- 
ingly becomes the regulating principle in the whole current of our thought ; in 
other words, our thought concerning this great Being, and the works of his hand, 
is determined by the faith which we find implanted in our nature. The object 
of faith becomes in some sense the object of our knowledge and thought, that is, 
in so far as our limited knowledge and thoughts can be engaged with such an 
object. Our faith in God’s existence necessarily implies a certain knowledge of 
God as existing, for, in truth, all faith implies knowledge. Our necessary con- 
viction involves a certain necessary cognition. It further exercises a regulative 
authority over all our reflections concerning the dependence of the creatures on 
the Creator. The theory here maintained therefore, is, that, as we have a neces- 
sary belief’ in the Divine existence, so we have a necessary, fundamental, or ori- 
ginal knowledge of his nature, which knowledge is brought into consciousness, 
and unfolded there, according to the requirements of personal observation and 
reflection upon the revelation which God has made of himself in his works. Fur- 
ther, as we have a knowledge of the Infinite Being, our understanding may be 
engaged on the elements of our cognition, and we may form for ourselves a con- 
ception of the Infinite One, both clear and distinct, yet felt to be inadequate, 
though trustworthy in its nature, because resting on the authority of a belief 
native to the mind. To know the Infinite in all its extent, must at all times be 
an impossibility. To assert that the finite could embrace the Infinite, is an ab- 
surdity too glaring to bear a moment’s reflection. But a partial and ever- 
extending knowledge of God is possible for man. Such is an outline of the 
theory to be unfolded and vindicated in these pages. 

“For the purpose of obviating mistakes, it is necessary to indicate some points 
not involved in the theory here maintained, which have been otherwise asserted, 
or severely criticised. Ido not assert that our knowledge of the Infinite is ob- 
tained by commencing with a finite object, and gradually enlarging in imagi- 
nation until we reach the Infinite. Such a theory would involve a twofold error, 
that a finite object could be enlarged till it became Infinite, and that the Infinite 
can be the object of imagination; both of which I deny. The Infinite, as an 
object of knowledge and of thought, is entirely shut out from the sphere of ima- 
gination, for there can be no image of the Infinite. I deny the possibility of 
rising from the recognition of a finite object, till the object contemplated, or the 
thought exercised, become infinite. ‘ Departing from the particular, we admit,’ 
says Sir W. Hamilton, ‘that we can never in our highest generalizations, rise 
above the finite.’ This I firmly believe; but it is certainly a great mistake, if 
it be considered that this shuts us out from all knowledge of the Infinite. Further, 
I do not ‘regard the notion of the Unconditioned as a positive and real knowledge 
of existence in its all-comprehensive unity.’ If M. Cousin ever held this as a part 
of his theory, which however I question, it has no vindication here; but, on the 
other hand, I equally deny Sir W. Hamilton’s assertion, that the ‘ Absolute can 
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only be known, if adequately known.’ And finally, by way of disclaimer, when 
Sir W. Hamilton says—‘It has been held that the Infinite is known or con- 
ceived, though only @ part of it can be apprehended,’ his remark does not apply 
to anything which is to be found in my statements. I hold that the Infinite 
Being as known by us is one and indivisible, and though our knowledge of him 
is only partial, it is not attained by the apprehension of a part of his nature. 

“ With the convictions just stated in outline, it is clear that Iam shut up to 
oppose the theory of Sir. W. Hamilton. He has first laid down what he con- 
siders the conditions of thought, and though I am inclined to agree with his 
statements as a whole, I think he has indicated restrictions which do not belong 
to thought at all. Having stated these conditions of thought, he next passes 
away from the sphere of all reality, and enunciates what he declares to be the true 
definition of the Unconditioned (though any one might well ask how he discovered 
it), and then he affirms that the recognition of this Unconditioned is quite im- 
possible in harmony with the laws of thought. It is possible to confine us by an 
hypothesis to an extent much greater than we are in reality restricted ; it is pos- 
sible to raise barriers which may seem to establish the possibility of our obtaining 
or possessing any knowledge of what we can know; nay, of what we do know. 
This I consider Sir William Hamilton has done in asserting the impossibility of 
any knowledge of the Divine being. Instead of searching consciousness in order 
to determine whether we have any knowledge of God, he has passed by the facts of 
consciousness altogether ; and instead of presenting a view of the Deity as revealed . 
to us, he has laid down a most gratuitous definition of the alleged nature of the 
Unconditioned, for which there is not the least authority either in thought or 
in existence. In treating of the Infinite, he has dealt with a mere abstraction for 
the knowledge of which no one contends, which does not even exist, and by argu- 
ments, which are sufficiently valid as applied to the abstraction which he has 
himself enunciated, he has seemed to establish the impossibility of our obtaining 
any knowledge of the Infinite. 

“Dr. Mansel has done more than follow Sir W. Hamilton. Both have lost 
themselves in a sea of abstractions, but Dr. Mansel, steering the ship which Sir 
W. Hamilton had previously piloted, has drifted farther from his reckonings than 
his master did before him. He has found it a hard thing to reconcile his way- 
ward course with the chart which he has acknowledged as the true guide. Man 
can have uo knowledge of the Infinite God! How strange a doctrine to reconcile 
with Bible teaching! I am most strongly convinced that there is dangerous 
error in the course which Sir W. Hamilton has pursued, and Dr. Mansel has so 
boldly vindicated. With the utmost earnestness, therefore, I address myself to 
the task of proving that the Infinite is a word unspeakably more precious in its 
significance to man than the Inconceivable ; that we are not compelled to go 
through life using nothing but unmeaning terms, when we speak of an Infinite 
God; that human consciousness does not oscillate between counter “ imbecilities,”’ 
but involves a certain knowledge of the God whom we adore; and that we are 
capable of advancing indefinitely in that knowledge, and thereby glorifying the 
Deity the more.” 


The work contains eleven chapters, of which the first states the 
question, and the last sums up ; the titles of the other nine chapters are 
as follows :—Belief in the existence of One Infinite Being—The Pro- 
vince of Faith as related to that of Knowledge—Examination of Sir 
W. Hamilton’s distinction of the Infinite and Absolute—The Charac- 
teristic of Knowledge and Thought as bearing on this subject—Time 
and Space—The Knowledge of the Infinite as First Cause—the 
Knowledge of the Infinite Being as Moral Governor—as the Object of 
Worship—The testimony of Scripture concerning Man’s Knowledge of 
the Infinite. However much the reader may differ from the conclu- 
sions at which Mr. Calderwood arrives, he cannot but admire his en- 
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lightened zeal for religious truth, his knowledge of the different phases 
of the subject, and his courteous treatment of those from whom he 
differs. The volume is a valuable contribution to what we may term 
sacred philosophy, full of valuable suggestions, and pervaded every- 
where by a warm piety. We will give a portion of the chapter on the 
Testimony of Scripture, as being most in accordance with the objects of 
this Journal. 


“ There is one passage in Scripture which has been so much adverted to, in con- 
nexion with this discussion, that it seems essential that it should have immediate 
consideration, since appeal is made to it as completely contradicting the possi- 
bility of any knowledge of the Infinite Being, in the present state at least. It is 
the passage in the first Epistle to the Corinthians, where it is said: “ We know in 
part (é mépovs), and we prophesy in part; but when that which is perfect (rd 
Tédevov) is come, then that which is in part shall be done away.... For now we 
see through a glass darkly (& aiviyyar:), but then face to face; now I know in 
part (é« uépovs), but then shall I know even as also I am known” 1 Cor. xiii. 
9, 10, 12). Before attempting any exegetical remarks on this passage, I déem it 
proper to present to the reader the interpretation given by Sir W. Hamilton, 
He says: “ The Scriptures explicitly declare that the infinite is for us now incog- 
nizable ; they declare that the finite, and the finite alone, is within our reach, 
It is said (to cite one text out of many), that ‘now I know in part,’ (i.e., the 
finite ; but then, (i.e., in the life to come) ‘shall I know, even as I am known’ 
(i.e., without limitation).’ This is certainly a singular specimen of Bible interpre- 
tation, and a very summary way of disposing of the testimony of Scripture on this 
important subject. In the passage quoted from the Word of God, it seems mani- 
fest, in the first place, that the apostle is treating of different degrees of know- 
ledge of the same Being, and not at all of the knowledge of different objects. On 
this account I deem the interpretation given by Sir W. Hamilton inconsistent 
with itself. To make the first clause apply to the measure of the object, and the 
second to the degree of knowledge, is an inconsistency. When the apostle says, 
“ Now I know in part, but then shall I know even as also I am known,” he says 
that his Anowledge is‘in part,’ and that his knowledge shall be even ‘as he is 
known.’ But, besides being inconsistent in his mode of interpretation, it seems 
to me, in the second place, that Sir W. Hamilton has given a misinterpretation 
of both clauses. When the apostle says, ‘Now I know in part, I deny that his 
statement is equivalent to that into which it is rendered by Sir W. Hamilton— 
‘Now I know the finite.’ For, in respect of the object, it is the same object which 
he says he now knows ‘in part, and which he shall afterwards know ‘as he is 
known,’ and that object is whatsoever is unseen and eternal, and more especially, 
the unseen God. Again, in respect of his knowledge, when the apostle says he 
knows ‘in part, the statement is equivalent to the correlative clause in the first 
part of the verse, when he says, ‘ Now we see through a glass darkly’ (31 éodmwrpov 
év aivlypart), that is, we do see God, but it is imperfectly, and through, or by the 
aid of, a reflection of his glory. But, still further, it seems to me that Sir W. 
Hamilton has fallen into a misinterpretation of the latter portion of the quotation, 
when he represents the words, ‘ then shall I know even as also IT am known,’ as 
equivalent to ‘then shall I know without limitation.’ For, in respect of God’s 
knowledge of man, it is knowledge of a finite being, and therefore a knowledge 
which has boundaries or limitation. It must, from the very nature of the case, 
be a mistake to represent the Divine knowledge of a human creature as an infinite 
knowledge. Again, in respect of the possible expansion of man’s knowledge in the 
future world, it cannot be knowledge ‘ without limitation.’ Though it be a know- 
ledge of God ‘as we are known’ by him, it will not be knowledge ‘ without limi- 
tation ; and there is no sanction in Scripture for such a doctrine, as that we shall 
at length attain to infinite knowledge.” 
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Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. By Watter Farquuar 
Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Vol. 1. Anglo-Saxon Period. 
8vo, 550 pp. London: Bentley. 1861. 


Arter a life of active duty as a parish priest, not unmarked, however, 
by literary productions, Dr. Hook is employing his learned leisure as 
Dean of Chichester on the noble work of which this volume is the 
beginning. We sincerely hope that the disastrous ruin of the fine spire 
of his cathedral will not retard the progress and completion of this 
history, by occupying the time of the Dean in its rebuilding ; for, after 
all, it is more important that man’s intellectual remains should be pre- 
served than the works of his hands. Dr. Hook thus states his design 
in an introductory chapter :— 


“At an early period of life, the idea suggested itself to the author of the 
present work that a similar interest might attach to the history of the English 
Church, if, placing the primate in the centre, we were to connect with his bio- 
graphy the ecclesiastical events of his age, and thus associate facts which are 
overlooked in their insignificant isolation, and customs which, abstractedly con- 
sidered, are valued only by the antiquary. A vocation to pastoral duty in the 
manufacturing districts demanded and exhausted his energies for five and thirty 
years, but he sought his recreation in the study of ecclesiastical history, and he 
resumes, in his old age, a task which he unwillingly relinquished, and which, if 
it failed to afford amusement and instruction to others, will at least supply him 
with employment in the service of a master who is not extreme to mark what is 
done amiss. 

“The work now presented to the reader is thus designed to be a History of 
the Church of England. The Church of England is here regarded as a national 
institution, which, under its various phases, has existed from the time of Augus- 
tine to the present hour. The monarchy of England is connected with the past, 
and preserves its unity through the succession of its sovereigns. In different 
ages, the principles of the constitution have varied ; but, under all revolutions, 
the monarchy has continued from the time of Athelstane one and the same. 
Practices now denounced as iniquitous, and opinions against which we protest, 
were at one time prevalent and popular. There wasa period in our history when 
serfdom and slavery were tolerated; when oppression was legalized and par- 
liaments were silenced; when the suspected traitor was examined by torture ; 
and ignorance, in the garb of justice, pronounced sentence of death upon the 
witch and the wizard. Nevertheless, the philosophical historian traces through- 
out our history those principles of freedom which we inherited from our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors which the Conqueror could not subdue, or priestcraft annihilate, 
which connect the Bill of Rights with the Magna Charta, the Magna Charta 
with the laws of Edward the Confessor, and the laws of the Confessor with the 
dooms of Ethelbert; which have shaped the constitution into the marvellous 
system under which, invested with the full powers required by the executive 
government, a limited monarchy is controlled anddirected by a parliament, wherein 
are represented the wisdom and folly, the learning and the ignorance, the virtue 
and the vice, the religion and the infidelity of the nation, in proportions so nearly 
just, that while the will of the majority creates the law, an amount of personal 
liberty is secured to the minority, for which we look in vain under the despotism 
of a democracy, not less than under the iron hand of an autocrat.” 


It will astonish some readers to find how very much that is most in- 
teresting yet survives of what has been termed the “ dark ages,” and, 
still more, how these historical and literary remains prove the exist- 
ence, in early periods, of intelligence, learning, and refinement. We 
shall give a few extracts to illustrate this statement, and also to enable 
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our readers to judge for themselves of the nature of the work. Under 
the archbishopric of Brihtwald, a.p. 693, we find the following account 
of Ina, King of the West Saxons. 


“ Passing over the instances of retirement from the duties of a high station, 
after the honorable discharge of them in early life, as exhibited in the instances 
of Ethelred and Cenred, kings of Mercia, and of others who might be mentioned, 
we have in the history of Ina and his queen an example both of the piety and 
of the fanaticism of the age. The reader is referred to the history of England 
for an account of the glory of Ina’s reign, and his devotion to the service of his 
country. We may judge of his character from the exordium to his code of laws, 
in which Christianity is recognized as the basis of civil and social relations. ‘I, Ina, 
through God’s gift, King of the West Saxons, with the deliberation and advice 
of Cenred my father, and of Hedda and Ercenwald, my bishops, and with all of 
the ealdormen and the most distinguished sages (witan) of my people, and a full 
attendance of God’s ministers, was consulting for the health of our souls and the 
stability of our kingdom, that right and judgment should be established amongst 
our ay and that no ealdormau nor any of our subjects should infringe these 
our laws.’ 

‘“‘ He was a successful warrior, and in the struggles of war Ethelburga, his 
queen, a strong-minded woman, partook. No one can read his history without 
sympathizing with Ina in his wish to retire from the incessant difficulties of his 
station, whenever he could do so with honour to himself and with safety to his 

eople. He had to lament the excesses of his early life before the conversion of 

is heart, and his wife became fanatical in her desire to renounce the cares of 
royalty. Still the king wavered. Would he be right in following his inclina- 
tion, strong as it was, and connected with what related to his own highest in- 
terests? The queen suspected that, in the hesitation of the king, she discovered 
a reluctance to give up the pleasures as well as the duties of royalty. Ina’s 
taste was refined. He delighted in the splendour by which he was surrounded, 
and in all the particular appliances of luxury to meet the general discomfort which 
prevailed in the Saxon houses of the period. He had with his queen been re- 
galing luxuriously in one of his palaces, if such we may style the residence of 
an Anglo-Saxon king, and thence was proceeding, as the custom was, to another 
station. Ethelburga, on their departure, directed the servants to defile the 
palace in every possible and most offensive manner: the ‘“ wall clothes” or 
tapestry dipped in purple dye were besmeared with filth; the floor with the dung 
of cattle : upon the royal bed a sow was placed with her litter. When the royal 
pair had proceeded about a mile on their journey, Ethelburga persuaded the king 
to return to the home which he had left. On their arrival the king was naturally 
struck with astonishment and dismay at the scene which met his eye, when 
Ethelburga, taking for her text the circumstances she had created, began her 
sermon: ‘ My noble spouse, where are now the revellings of yesterday ? where 
the tapestry dipped in Sidonian dye? where the flattery of parasites ? where the 
sculptured vessels bearing down the very tables with their weight of gold? 
where the delicacies so anxiously sought throughout sea and land to pamper the 
appetite? Are they not all gone like smoke and vapour? Woe to those who 
attach themselves to these things, for in like manner they shall pass away.’ 
The action and the comment of the queen had its effect, and if in forsaking the 
companionship of his wife Ina was not inconsolable, he must nevertheless have 
regarded her with feelings of respect. I dare not vouch for the truth of this 
story, which is given on the very questionable authority of William of Malmes- 
bury. But it shows what a chronicler believed to be probable, and thought 
would be accepted as truth by his readers, and it throws considerable light on 
the manners and modes of thought at that time prevalent.” 


Of Nothelm, a.p. 735, we learn the following interesting particulars. 


“He conciliated to himself the patronage of Albinus the abbot, a friend of 
the venerable Bede, and in Northbald, who succeeded Albinus, he found a con- 
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enial companion. It was not to the highest branches of scholarship that 
Rothelm applied himself, although in the transcription of ancient manuscripts, 
judgment in the selection of them was required, as well as artistic skill. The 
increase of learning occasioned, of course, a demand for books, and so indefati- 
able were the scribes in England, that our libraries soon became the most 
mous in western Europe. The attention of a scribe was not directed exclu- 
sively to caligraphy : the illuminations which may be seen in manuscripts, from 
the eighth century to the eleventh, display both the mind and the art of a painter. 
These Anglo-Saxon manuscripts are remarkable for the bold character of the 
writing, and the richness of the illuminations, of which the chief features are 
extreme intricacy of pattern, and interlacings of knots in a diagonal or square 
form ; sometimes interwoven with animals, and terminating in heads of serpents 
or birds. So highly esteemed was this branch of learning and art in combina- 
tion, that the attention of men of science was directed to the method of preparing 
gold for the gold writing, and we possess more than one of their receipts. For 
example: ‘ File gold very finely, put it in a mortar, and add the sharpest vinegar ; 
rub it till it becomes black, and then pour it out; put to it some salt or nitre, 
and so it will dissolve ; so you may write witli it, and thus all the metals may be 
dissolved.’ Another method of ancient chrysography was this: ‘ Melt some 
lead, and frequently immerge it in cold water; melt gold and pour that also into 
the same water and it will become brittle; then rub the gold filings carefully with 
quicksilver, and purge it while it is liquid. Before you write, dip the pen in 
liquid alum, which is best purified by salt and vinegar.’ Another method was 
this: ‘'T'ake thin plates of gold and silver, rub them in a mortar with Greek salt 
or nitre till it disappears; pour on water and repeat it; then add salt, and so 
work it even when the gold remains; add a moderate portion of the flowers of 
copper and bullock’s gall; rub them together, and write and burnish the letters.’ 
“‘So eminent in this art did Nothelm become, and so well qualified, by his 
learning, to select manuscripts as well as to copy them, that he was sent to 
Rome, in order that from the manuscripts there he might enrich the libraries of 
his native land. Elham expresses pleasure at the easy access he obtained to the 
archives of Rome, and attributes it to the high character which attended Nothelm. 
We may add that, from the circumstances of the times, there was an inclination 
on the part of the authorities at Rome, to conciliate one who came with recom- 
mendations froma church at this time in friendly relations with their Frankish 
neighbours.” 





The Early und Middle Ages of England. By Curves H. Pearson, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and Professor of Modern 
History, King’s College, London. London: Bell and Daldy. 1861. 
8vo, pp. 488. 


Mr. Pearson proposes in this volume to give the last results of 
enquiry into the early history of England, a period which has been 
profoundly studied, and yet but little understood. The documents 
from which the history is gained appear in learned works, and to 
popularize their results is a task well worthy any labour which it may 
entail. The author tells us that he has “condensed the history of 
twelve hundred years into a single volume, with a view to the large 
class who want time and inclination to peruse English history as an 
exclusive study.” In thirty-six chapters he has told a tale of no 
ordinary interest, and intermixed with the narratives learned yet 
popular disquisitions on a great variety of subjects, such as the early 
British Church, Federal Monarchies, Anglo-Saxon Literature, Results 
of the Conquest, Foundation of Chivalry, and Anglo-Norman Society. 
From the chapter on the Anglo-Saxon Church we select the following :— 
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“ The miracles of the Anglo-Saxon church are often very childish, but they 
have a truthfulness of character which speaks well for the people; stripped of 
the little exaggerations to which all stories handed down orally are liable, they 
may constantly be explained and believed. In this respect they differ creditably 
from the Welsh and continental legends, and from those which were most popu- 
lar after the Norman conquest. Stories of raising the dead to life are extremely 
rare. The miracles of St. Germanus comes to us on the authority of a tradition 
so distant that no man would trust in it his own affairs; the cure of a blind man, 
which St. Augustine performed, produced no effect on the convictions of those 
who witnessed it. St. Wilfred’s success with the baby is unaccountable, and 
may fairly be left so, in the absence of more precise details. In minor cases of 
sickness, St. Cuthbert’s cure is a good specimen of a numerous class. He was 
lamed by a swelling in his thigh, and was sitting at the door of his father’s house, 
when a stranger who passed by dismounted to learn the cause of the boy’s illness, 
examined the swelling, and recommended that it should be poulticed. The 
remedy proved efficacious, and Cuthbert then knew that he had been visited by 
an angel. At a later period in life, the same saint, traversing the Northum- 
brian wilds, was in want of shelter and food; he suddenly saw a shepherd’s 
hut, found it deserted, and discovered some meat and half a hot loaf hidden in the 
thatch. The parallel of Elijah and the ravens seems to have secured him from 
any scruple as to the lawfulness of taking his neighbour’s goods; he could 
not doubt that the supply was miraculous. Here the event would no doubt be 
classed by some modern religionists under the head of special providences. 
Often the miracles of the Gospel were the model of Saxon experiences. When 
Athelstane paid a visit to his kinswoman, the abbess of Glastonbury, she ob- 
tained by her prayers that the mead in the house should increase so as to suffice 
the king’s retinue; the remembrance of the marriage-feast at Cana had no 
doubt suggested the propriety of applying to God for help.” 


There is a long passage on the influence of Anselm on medieval 
literature, but we can only give a portion :— 


“The philosophy of Anselm is, in a certain sense, the key-note to all medizval 
literature. To understand it, we must start from the circumstances of the times. 
Criticism was beginning to assail the fabric of religion, which a thousand years 
had built up. But criticism, unfurnished with philosophy or a knowledge of his- 
tory, was reduced to @ priori arguments on the nature of God and the world. 
Even such a man as Abelard, who collected contradictory passages in Scripture, 
and placed them in witness against one another, attached no importance to the 
difficulties he conjured up; they were rather exercises for logical subtlety than 
stumbling-blocks to faith. In other words, the truths of Christianity, Scripture, 
and the church, were so interwoven in the popular apprehension, that they stood 
or fell together: the doubter was either a Deist or a Jew at heart. Now, ina 
contest between the faith and its opponents, the advantage in the twelfth century 
lay altogether with the defence. The Bible and St. Augustine only needed to be 
expounded by Anselm, in the century of the crusades, for the impotence of all 
scepticism to be exposed. But this strength of the church gives the works of its 
advocates a constructive character. They aim not so much at demolishing an 
adversary, as at exhibiting their own theory in completeness and majesty. ‘I 
believe in order that I may understand,’ is the key-note of Anselm’s philosophy. 
The truth, if it be but known, will speak for itself. Moreover, the true metaphy- 
sician is the poet of the universe. The relations of the finite and the infinite, 
of God and the world, are the subject matter of his art. Hence, if he be a true 
workman, he will never rest satisfied with barren dialetical victories: he 
demolishes on constraint, but he produces from the natural impulse to endow the 
world with something perfect which it wanted. His greatness and his failure lie 
in the effort to know and explain God as law.” 


While really learned and profound, this mode is adapted for 
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popular use, and we can safely recommend it. There is sometimes an 
appearance of satire in Mr. Pearson’s allusions to what he thinks errors 
in religion, both of ancient and modern times, which will not always 
be pleasing ; but the general tone is favourable to our reverence for 
divine things. The accounts of Alfred, Dunstan, and others, while 
they strip away much of the drapery of fable, are still romantic enough 
to please those who read only for amusement. 





English Puritanism and its Leaders—Cromwell, Milton, Baczter, 
Bunyan. By Joun Tuttocn, D.D., Principal and Professor of 
Theology, St. Mary’s College, in the University of St. Andrew’s, 
and one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary in Scotland. 
12mo, pp. 488. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1861. 


Tuose who have read Dr. Tulloch’s Prize Essay on Theism, and his 
Leaders of the Reformation, will expect this to be an attractive 
volume, and they will not be disappointed. The writer is almost en- 
thusiastic in his conceptions of his heroes, and yet very discriminating 
in his estimate of their characters. It is a charming book to read, 
and must become popular. We can only find space for Dr. Tulloch’s 
account of Hooker :— 


“The first four books of the ecclesiastical polity appeared in 1594; the fifth 
some years later, after the author had removed to Bishopsborne, near Canter- 
bury, where he died in the last year of the sixteenth century. It is difficult 
to estimate the exact effects of these books upon the course of controversy. But 
there is reason to think that they were considerable, and that, after fifty years’ 
conflict, the agitation somewhat recoiled under the shock of the lofty and far- 
reaching argument which they developed. Of this there can be no doubt, that 
they carried the Puritans into a region of discussion where they had difficulty in 
following the author, and where they certainly could not meet him. The Puri- 
tan’s strong point, as we have seen, was the supposed warrant of Scripture for his 
views. Scripture, he urged, had especially laid down rules for the ordering and 
worship of the Church. ‘Those things only are to be placed in the Church 
which the Lord himself in His Word commandeth,’ was the fundamental prin- 
ciple laid down in the ‘ Admonition.’ Whitgift had so far met this by saying, 
that the ‘substance and matter of government must indeed be taken out of the 
Word of God,’ yet that ‘ the offices in the church whereby this government is 
wrought, are not namely and particularly expressed in the Scriptures, but in 
some points left to the discretion and liberty of the Church, to be disposed ac- 
cording to the state of times, places, and persons.’ He met the assertion of the 
Puritans by a simple negative—to wit, that the Scriptures are not the only 
and absolute source of ecclesiastical polity, but that there is a certain discre- 
tion and liberty left in the hands of the governors of the Church for the time. 
He did not, however, see the necessity of any higher principle to meet and ab- 
sorb their special doctrine, which, in its definiteness, had a strong affinity for the 
current theological temper. He had no spirit of philosophy carrying him be- 
yond the immediate necessities of the argument to a larger sphere of moral and 
political contemplation, in which the Puritan doctrine should receive at once 
due recognition and limitation. 

“Tt remained for Hooker to do this in the whole conception of his work. 
Divine rules must be our guide, was the postulate. Granted, was Hooker’s 
argument, divine rules must be our guide; but it does not follow that there are 
no divine rules except those revealed in Scripture. All true laws, on the con- 
trary, are equally with the rules of Scripture divine, as springing out of and 
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resting on the same source as those of Scripture—the eternal divine reason, 
The supreme mind is the fountain of all law, whether its revelation be in 
Scripture or in nature and life; and the excellent and binding character of the 
law does not depend upon the special medium of revelation, but on the fact 
that it is reallya revelation or expression of the highest Order. The particular 
rules in dispute, therefore, whether or not they were expressly contained in 
Scripture, might have a clear divine sanction. They might have a valid autho- 
rity, both in their substance and direct origin, in their conformity to reason, and 
the national will and position. For divine law might as truly approve itself 
in such a conformity asin any mere verbal imitation of the letter of Scripture. 
The question accordingly came to be not merely what is laid down in Scripture, 
but what in all respects is fair and conformable, ‘behovefull and beautiful’ in 
itself, in harmony with the consecrated usages of history, and the exercise and 
development of the Christian consciousness in the Church. The ground on 
which it must be decided, in short, is not any mere dogmatic and self-constituted 
Scriptural interpretation, but the fitness and excellence of the thing in all its 
relations of time and circumstance—the eternally good ground of Christian 
expediency against theoretical ecclesiasticisnt of any kind. 

“ Of all the theologians of his age, Hooker was the most unpuritan : he not 
only opposed a special church theory which then sought to dominate in Pro- 
testantism, but he shewed how every such theory must break against the great 
laws of historical induction and national liberty. He was catholic in judgment 
and feeling, but he wrote not merely on the interests of Catholicism : it was the 
rights of reason, and of free and orderly national development in the face of all 
preconception, of whatever kind, that he really vindicated. While others merely 
argued, he reasoned and philosophized.” 


The Dangers and Safeguards of Modern Theology, containing ‘* Sugges- 
tions offered to the Theological Student under Present Difficulties,” 
(a revised Edition,) and other Discourses. By ArcnipaLp Camp- 


BELL, Lord Bishop of London. 8vo, pp. 340. London: Murray. 
1861. 


Wuite a legion of treatises have been called forth by the Essays and 
Reviews in the shape of volumes, pamphlets, and sermons, no thorough 
examination of their leading principles has yet appeared. Indeed, the 
time which has elapsed since the publication of that offensive work has 
not been sufficient for such a refutation as may be of permanent value, 
and give proper influence and weight to the other side of the question. 
The work now before us only incidentally relates to the seven writers, 
and that in the Introduction, where his Lordship gently condemns their 
individual and combined efforts, and throws out suggestions of peace. 
He uses;a wise confidence in the stability of our faith, and cautions us 
against unreasonable fears, and he also clearly distinguishes between 
opponents who deny any peculiar inspiration to the Bible, and those 
whose profession and position compel them to treat it as the Word of 
God. One passage will illustrate what we mean, and also give an 
example of the style in which Dr. Tait discusses the subject :— 


‘« By all means let us be on our guard against expressions of unreasonable 
alarm, as if we were conscious of some formidable difficulties which we dare not 
face, and objected to any examination which came near the foundations of our 
faith, for fear that free enquiry might shake it to the ground. If men really feel 
a call to do so, let them sift the questions connected with the nature and limits 
of inspiration as they please; but what is demanded is this—let them remember, 
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when they use the word Scripture, that it is synonymous with that other phrase, 
the Word of God. Of course, if a man hang so lightly to the faith of the Lord 
Jesus and the Apostles that he looks on the Bible as on Homer or Herodotus, 
the whole aspect of our controversy with him is changed; he cannot then be 
supposed to be arguing within the Church of England, nor within the limits of 
the Christianity of the Apostles or of Christ; we must arrange an argument on 
quite different grounds. But if he allows that there is such a thing as what the 
Lord and his Apostles call Scripture, then we ask him to remember that Serip- 
ture is the Word of God.” 


The chief portion of this volume, entitled Suggestions offered to the 
Theological Student under Present Difficulties, first appeared in 1846, 
and contains discourses on the following subjects :—St. John’s Gospel, 
the Model of Controversy; Variety in Unity; Dangers and Safeguard 
of the Critical Study of the Bible; Theology, both Old and New; 
Gospel Facts and Doctrines. The Further Suggestions, 1861, consist 
of eighteen sermons on subjects bearing more or less on existing con- 
troversies. Although the work is thus wanting in unity as to the dates 
and occasions of its composition, there is a substantial and real learning 
in the whole. Most valuable are the hints which are given, especially 
as a stedfastness in the faith, and a love of our holy religion, pervade 
every part. We commend the volume to the special notice of our 
readers, and must content ourselves with one more quotation on theo- 
logy as a science, which occurs in the discourse entitled “ Theology 


both Old and New.” 


“Theology, in its highest sense, must be the noblest study for man as man, 
since it leads him to the contemplation and fuller knowledge of the Divine nature 
in its creating, sustaining, redeeming, and sanctifying powers; penetrates also 
into the deep secrets of the human heart ; and is, besides, indissolubly connected 
with both the outward and inward history of those great societies, which, being 
the selected depositaries of heavenly truth, have, both in their faithfulness to this 
great trust, and their neglect of it, so deeply affected the destinies of our race. 

“Tt is, in fact, the most distinguishing characieristic of the system of this 
University, that it considers theology not merely as the professional study of the 
clergy, but closely connected, as it is, with the only true philosophy, as the great 
master-science, standing to us in the same relation in which their philosophy 
stood to the Greeks—apart from which there may, indeed, be a disjointed commu- 
nication of knowledge on particular subjects, but no education of the whole man. 
And those who would have our system in this respect altered, scarcely appreciate 
the true nature of the divine science they are speaking of, or seriously contem- 
plate the fact that, in all ages, its truths have been the great motives which have 
swayed men, and thus hastened or retarded the rise and fall of nations. When 
they would confine theological instruction to the clergy, these persons must be 
dreaming of some useless commonplace-book filled with the names of forgotten 
heresies and the technical jargon of the schools, and can have no thought of the 
true divine philosophy: for those who know most of the nature and the workings 
of God and of man, with power to use this knowledge, must ever be the real 
guides of a nation’s thought, and must therefore give its chief direction both to 
a nation’s will, and to the events that spring from it. Such men do really con- 
trol that flood which the mere politician can never stem, but which he deems it 
his highest wisdom to moderate, while he clears the obstacles that oppose its 
course. Who doubts that it is, not indeed the clergy, but, in Coleridge’s phrase, 
the cleresy—by which, I suppose, he means the great body of those especially 
who know most of the science of human nature and have the power to wield it— 
that must ever be the controllers of their fellow men ? 
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‘« 1t was their exclusive possession even of a very imperfect forvi of this science, 
which, in the more barbarous ages, chiefly gave to the clergy a power such as no 
physical force of kings or conquerors could control. The world seeks to train 
men to such knowledge on false and ungodly principles. To raise them to a 
pure and holy form of it, and thus endow them with a practical wisdom which 
the world’s philosophy vainly strives to imitate, and before which it falls powerless, 
is the grand object of divine philosophy, that is theology, in its fullest aud truest 
sense.” 


Pastoral Duties: Six Discourses preached before the University of 
Dublin, being the Donnellan Lectures for 1860. By Wit11aM 
Arxinys, D.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, Rector 
of Tullyagnish, and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
Derry. Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and Co. London: Rivingtons, 
8vo, pp. 180. 


Tuere is a power in these lectures derived from the affectionate ear- 
nestness with which the author gives the results of his own observation 
and experience. A great many excellent rules are laid down on the 
subject of preaching, but still more is said on pastoral visitation, and 
on the necessity of a close and searching enquiry into the spiritual 
state of those whom a minister is to guide. We should like to quote 
largely, but the nature of this Journal not permitting us to give more 
than a limited space to works of this nature, we must only give a short 
passage. It is on the advantage to be derived from the use of the form 
of visitation of the sick, prescribed by the Church of England :— 


“ Again, to shew the necessity of attending to the minute directions of that 
service, there is nothing more distracting to the mind of a clergyman visiting the 
sick and dying, than the conversations upon many subjects, that often precede 
his admission to the sick chamber. This does not generally result from any want 
of anxiety about the invalid, nor from any want of sympathy ; probably the very 
entrance of a stranger gives a new channel to the current of thought, and for a 
moment a relief is felt by the change, and shews itself unconsciously in a manner 
that does not harmonize with the scene. To the thoughts of the pastor there is 
present the dying member of his flock, and with that thought he is occupied; 
from the others, the same subject, familiarized during hours and days, has 
escaped for the moment; and hence arises the strange feeling of want of sym- 
pathy at such a time. 

“‘ Now all this can be avoided by a careful attention to our directions. After 
the customary salutations and enquiries, which are proper and natural, about the 
state of the sick, and before any other subject is started, let the pastor repeat 
solemnly, and in the hearing of all, ‘ Peace be to this house, and to all that dwell 
in it!’ Is this always done, reverend brethren? If it were, there would not be 
many complaints about the distracting influence of trivial conversations, The 
people would be at once reminded of the duty about which you came, and they 
would feel that you had already commenced it. 

‘“‘T have, in my last lecture, described the case of those deeply penitent, un- 
happy beings, who carry with them in the secrets of their heart the knowledge 
of some sin, and it is to them an intolerable burden. In such a case can you not 
easily conceive an intense craving for sympathy at all times, and yet this desire 
all through life resisted ; but at last, at the approach of death, the longing to tell, 
the hope to hear any one say, ‘ Well, well, it is all forgiven;’ this, at the end, 
becomes irresistible. It is this that often leads men of the world to make repa- 
rations at the last, in cases never suspected. It is this intolerable feeling of the 
oppressive weight upon the heart that prompts the child, or the young man, to 
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come to his father, and freely confess, after all chance of detection has passed, 
that he had been guilty of a deliberate lie, or of some deed of doubtful dis- 
honesty, or of some act of dishonour. It is this desire of sympathy that makes 
the weeping daughter hide her face in her mother’s bosom, and tell the tale of 
some act of indiscretion, or the story of a misplaced or of a disappointed love. 
Now, if these things be not of a very extraordinary occurrence—if this burden 
of a secret and this desire of sympathy be parts of our nature, so common and 
generally acknowledged, as to have drawn the attention of all ages, what wonder 
is it to find them intensified at the approach of death? Is it strange that the 
disclosure is made—yes, even phan upon the unwilling clergyman, and his 
sympathy sought, his prayers entreated, and the comfort of hearing the ambas- 
sadors of the Son of Man say, ‘I absolve thee,’ earnestly besought? What 
wonder if in such a case ‘the conscience, troubled with a weighty matter, humbly 
and heartily desires absolution ?’”’ 


Syriac Miscellanies ; or, Extracts relating to the First and Second 
General Councils, and various other Quotations, Theological, Histo- 
rical, and Classical. Translated into English from MSS. in the 
British Museum and Imperial Library of Paris. With Notes by 
B. H. Cowrer. London: Williams and Norgate. 1861. 8vo, 
pp. 120. 

Tuts volume owes its appearance to the request of the Syro-Egyptian 
Society, whose members take an interest in our national Syriac trea- 
sures, and in those of Continental libraries. Mr. Cowper was requested 
by them to publish a few specimens of the contents of the MSS., and 
he says he cheerfully complied with their wishes, ‘“‘and has thrown to- 
gether some of the extracts he has made at different times, with a few 
supplementary observations.” The nature of the ‘ Miscellanies” may 
be seen from the following account given of them by Mr. Cowper: 


‘Those on the first Nicene Council are the fullest, and to illustrate them I 
have added a remarkable Greek list of the Bishops who attended the Council, 
and a fragment of one in Coptic. I have also given a version of the Nicene 
Canons for comparison with the copies in Greek and Latin, and as this version, 
like the list of members, is from the oldest MS. of them yet known, it cannot 
fail to be interesting. From the same document I have copied a list of those 
who attended at the Council of Constantinople in a.p. 381, and a few other 
matters. These lists are important in reference to the names of Bishops and 
of places, as well as for the student of ancient geography. The fragments from 
Greek authors are obscure, and include some names with which I am otherwise 
unacquainted. Their chief interest arises from the fact that they clearly form 
part of some document of the nature of an apology, and are, therefore, in all 
probability, very ancient. It is well known that the apologists of the second 
and third centuries defended Christianity by copious citations from Pagan 
writers, and this is constructed on the same plan, as the conclusion shews. 
The extracts from Diocles may not be free from interpolation, but the 
claim to represent the first historian of Rome, a historian from whom, Plutare 
tells us, Fabius Pictor drew largely. As to the extracts from Christian authors, 
they are merely specimens of thousands contained in the MSS., and yet present 
some points of interest. The matters drawn from the old Syriac Chronicle may 
furnish the student of history with a few facts, and among them the list of the 
first successors of Mahomet is peculiarly interesting. This MS. belongs to the 
eighth century, and is evidently a compilation from the Chronicle ascribed to 
Hippolytus, that of Eusebius, and others. The notice of two martyrologies is 
simply intended to shew that at a very early period the legends of superstition 
were not confined to the Western world.” 
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Works like this never pay, but on that account the labours of their 
authors or compilers ought to be more highly valued by the learned; 
and we are sure that Mr. Cowper has laid us under obligations by this 
fresh proof of his devotion to a neglected field of literature. 





History of the Development of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ. 
By Dr. J. A. Dorner, Professor of Theology in the University of 
Gottingen. Vol. I. Translated by the Rev. Dr. W. Simon. 8vo, 
pp. 460. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1861. 

Theological and Homiletical Commentary on the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
Specially designed for the use of Ministers and Students. From 
the German of J. P. Lance, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Bonn. By the Rev. Atrrep Epersueim, Ph. D. Vol. 
I. pp. 466. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1861. 


Txesk volumes are a fresh contribution to “ Clark’s Foreign Theologi- 
eal Library,” and they will not diminish from its reputation and use- 
fulness. But we must take another occasion of entering fully into the 
merits of these learned productions. 





The Works of Thomas Goodwin, D.D., some time President of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. With general preface by John C. Miuuer, 
D.D., Rector of St. Mary’s, Birmingham, ete. And a Memoir by 
Rosert Hattey, D.D., Principal of the Independent New College, 
London. Vol. I. Containing an Exposition of the first Chapter 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians. pp. xxxiv, 564. Edinburgh: 
James Nichol. 1861. 


Tuts is the first instalment of an undertaking which has been for some 
time in contemplation as ‘“ Nichol’s series of standard Divines, Puritan 
period. Consisting of the complete works of T. Goodwin, T. Manton, 
R. Sibbes, 8. Charnock, Bishop Reynolds, T. Brooks, and the practi- 
cal works of T. Adams and D. Clarkson.” 

The design is one of great labour and expense, and we trust it will 
sueceed. From the conditions of publication we quote the following :— 


‘1, Six volumes demy 8vo, bound in the most durable manner, and in a 
style which will obviate the necessity of rebinding, shall be supplied for 21s. 
per annum. The volumes will average from 500 to 600 pages each, according 
to the number of subscribers obtained. The demand for the series will thus de- 
termine the minimum or maximum size of the volumes. The different works 
will be distinguished by variety in the colour of cover, or style of ornamenta- 
tion, to avoid the unpleasing effect of a large number of volumes in the library 
bound in one uniform pattern. . 

“It is anticipated for so important a series of works, offered on such terms, 
and certified so fully by representatives of all the sections of the Church as 
being of the highest value, that at least 5000 subscribers will be obtained. This 
number does not appear to be an unreasonable one spread over the various de- 
nominations ; and the publisher, trusting it will readily be reached, has made 
his arrangements in accordance with this expectation. This number will be 
sufficient to warrant all the volumes to average 600 pages.” 
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Special Anthems for certain Seasons and Festivals of the United Church 
of England and Ireland. By various living Composers. Edited 
by the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ousexry, Bart., M.A., Mus. Doe. ; 
Precentor of Hereford; and Professor of Music in tne University of 
Oxford. London: Robert Cocks and Co. Folio, pp. 274. 


WE have great pleasure in bringing before our readers this magnificent 
contribution to sacred music. The volume itself is a noble one, but its 
outward appearance is only a fair index of its contents—a proper portal 
to the temple. The anthems are twenty-nine in number, beginning with 
Advent Sunday and ending with All Saints’ Day, including all the 
principal feasts, four for Lent, and one for Good Friday. The names 
of the authors are: the Editor; Henry Leslie; Walter B. Gilbert, 
Mus. Bac., Oxon; Rev. 8. S. Greetheed, M.A.; John Stainer, Mus. 
Bac., Oxon; John Goss, Organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral; E. J. Hop- 
kins, Organist of the Temple Church ; L. G. Hayne, Mus. Bac., Oxon ; 
Richard Hacking, Mus. Doc., Oxon.; Rev. H. F. Havergal, M.A; 
Charles Steggall, Mus. Doc. Cantab; Herbert J. Oakeley, M.A.; Rev. 
0. Wintle, M.A.; W. Sterndale Bennett, Mus. Doc., Cantab; Philip 
Armes, Mus. Bac., Oxon; George B. Allen, Mus. Bac., Oxon; George 
J. Elvey, Mus. Doe., Oxon; Rev. John B. Dykes, M.A. Consider- 
able variety has been aimed at in the style and length of the anthems, 
“in order to suit all kinds of choirs—both the simple village singers 
and the trained choristers of cathedrals. Some of the shorter anthems 
are suited for Litany mornings or introits, while the more elaborate 
compositions are designed for other occasions, when brevity gnd sim- 
plicity are not so imperatively called for.” 





Index to the Eighth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. Edin- 
burgh: Adam and C. Black. 1861. 4to, pp. 272. 


Tus is the last portion of this great national work, and it will add 
much to its value. Thousands of subjects which could not be found in 
the general alphabet, are here catalogued for the great convenience of 
the reader. There is also a general preface to the work, with the 
names of the contributors. 
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INTELLIGENCE AND CONTEMPORARY OPINIONS, 
BIBLICAL, EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 





On Tammiiz and the Worship of Men among the Ancient Babylonians.— 
Kithami, writing for his own people at a period when Babylon was in the height 
of her splendour, enters into no particulars regarding Tammiz ; the legend was 
too well known to everybody at that time to need repetition. From what he says, 
however, it appears that, according to written legends which were read in the 
temples after prayers, the death of Tammiz was bewailed in the temple of the sun 
at Babylon, not only by the gods of the land, but also by foreign deities, such as 
the Arabian Nesr; as well as the seka’in and the angels; and that this practice 
was continued down to Kéithami’s own day in commemoration of that personage, 
There is nothing in all this to convince us that Tammiz was not a god, the more 
so as he is actually so designated by the above-cited Abi Sn‘id. But the matter 
assumes another aspect when we observe that he is placed ona level in every 
respect with Yanbishadh. Now Yanbishadh is to Kithami a perfectly historical 
character ; he is no god or demigod, but a man who led a solitary, ascetic life, in 
prayer, fasting, and good works. He was a scholar as well as a devotee, occupied 
himself with investigating the laws of nature, and wrote many scientific works, 
chiefly ofan agronomic character. Hence he came to be regarded as a prophet 
and a saint; and though he was a determined opponent of the prevalent doctrines 
of star-worship, and suffered much persecution on that account, yet a temple was 
erected to him during his lifetime, in which a statue of him was set up. After 
his death many wonderful tales were told concerning him, and, as we have read 
above, his followers asserted that his body had been swept out to sea by a flood, 
and carried to an island in the Persian Gulf, where it was miraculously preserved 
from decay, this being (as we shall afterwards find) in the eyes of the Baby- 
lonians the highest reward of a holy and pious life. Some even maintained that 
he had, like the biblical Enoch, been taken up to heaven without tasting of death. 
Legends regarding him were read in the temples along with those concerning 
Tammiz, and he was mourned by the assembled congregation in a similar 
manner. Hence we are warranted in concluding that Tammiz was nothing but 
a man like Yanbishadh, but belonging to a much earlier epoch; for Kithami, 
who is far from being of an irreligious turn of wind, could persuade himself to 
believe but little of what was told regarding him. We must observe, moreover, 
that the above passages distinctly shew that the lamenting of Tammiz was not 
confined to women, though they naturally took a conspicuous part in it, and that 
not a syllable is said of any joyous festivity, such as was the finding of Adonis. 

The remarks of Ibn Wahshiya are not less curious than the narrative of 
Kithami. Firstly, we learn from him that Tammiz belonged to a period ante- 
cedent even to the Chaldean. He was one of the ancient Mesopotamian race of 


the Janban ( ras), regarding whom, unfortunately, we possess at present 


no information. Secondly, we have here a new account of the origin of the 
names of the Babylonian and Syrian months, which have hitherto defied investi- 
gation; for, since the decipherment of the cuneiform inscription of Behistiin, 
Benfevy’s derivation of them from the Zend language can no longer be admitted. 
There is nothing absurd, hardly even improbable, in the statements of Ibn 
Wahshiya on this point. Every one knows that some of the Roman months are 


named after historical personages, and why not then the Babylonian ? Besides, had . 


Ibn Wahshiya invented these details out of his own head, he would have made 
Adar (March) the last month of the year, for it is expressly stated in several pas- 
sages of the Agricultura Nabatheorum, as well as in the Sabian calendar cited in 
the Fihrist-el-’olim, that the Babylonian new year’s festival was held on the first 
of Nisan, (April) ; or he would have followed the reckoning of the Syrian Christians, 
who commenced their year with September or October, and in later times with 
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January. But, instead of this, he presents us with a system of reckoning closely 
resembling that of the ancient Romans, in which March was the first month of 
the year, and February the last. These apparent discrepancies are perfectly re- 
concileable on the supposition that the Babylonians had, like several other 
nations of antiquity, a double year, a civil and a religious. With the Jews, for 
example, the civil year commenced with Nisan, the religious with the first Tishri ; 
and similarly, as it would appear, the ancient Babylonians commenced their year, 
according to our calendar, with Adar, or March, according to another, with 
Nisan, or April; whilst the religious year of the Harranis dated from Nisan, and 
their civil year from Tishri. 

Whether the martyrdom of Tammiz, as related by Ibn Wahshiya, and pro- 
nounced by him to be identical with the Christian legend regarding the martyr- 
dom of 8. George, be the same as the story read in the temples of Babylon in 
the time of Kithami, is what we are not in a position to affirm, owing to the un- 
fortunate silence of the latter. But this much at least is clear, that Tammiz 
was, according to Babylonian tradition, one of the first preachers of planet-wor- 
ship; that he suffered martyrdom for his religious opinions, was reverenced as 
a saint by his followers, and a yearly festival held in his honour, at which he was 
publicly lamented by all who believed in his doctrines. That women alone par- 
ticipated in the observances of the festival of Tammiz, and that the period of 
mourning was succeeded by one of rejoicing—of these things neither Kithami 
nor Ibn Wahshiya says anything ; and what becomes then of the indentification 
of Tamis with Adonis? To us at least it seems to be cut up by the roots. 

That Tammis is called by later writers a god, and that the Menda’ites had a 
temple erected to him in which he was worshipped,—these facts in no way con- 
tradict the account of him given above. For, in the first place, we may cite the 
evidence of Ibn Wahshiya himself, who says that neither the Harranis nor the 
Mendja’ites knew anything regarding Tammiz, not even why they lamented him. 
And, secondly, it can be shewn, on the evidence of ‘ The Agriculture, that the 
existence of temples to Tammiis is no proof whatever of his being a god, in 
the common acceptation of the term. It seems, on the contrary, to have been 
the practice of the Babylonians to erect temples in honour of individuals who 
were distinguished for their piety and other virtues, or for their influence as 
lawgivers and founders of religious sects. In these temples their statues were 
placed and festivals celebrated in memory of them ; in short, they were worshipped 
with divine, or almost divine honours; nay more, they were actually called the 
gods of their epoch. As a parallel, we may cite the case of Augustus and other 
Roman emperors, who were deified and received divine honours ; but it is best to 
let the Agricultura Nabatheorum speak for itself. 

Yanbishadh, then, who is for Kiithamia perfectly historical personage, is 
represented as having had a temple and statue erected to him even during his 
lifetime, and as having been placed after his death on a level in point of sanctity 
with Tammiz. But a yet older prophet and lawgiver than he was similarly 
adored; we mean Dewana’i, who is spoken of in such terms as ‘ the lord of man- 
kind,’ ‘ the noble lord,’ ‘ the gracious father,’ ‘ the philosopher of philosophers and 
the wisest of the wise,’ etc. His writings, or at least books ascribed to him, chiefly 
on astronomical, meteorological, and agricultural subjects, are repeatedly cited by 
Kithami, and even Ibn Wahshiya had in his possession a work said to be by 
Dewana’i, which he began to translate, but left unfinished, owing to its bulk. 
During his lifetime his fame as a saint and prophet extended far beyond his 
native land, and his authority was acknowledged both among the Jeramika, or 
Assyrians, and in Syria, in which country he found an opponent in one Mar- 
daya’i. Kithami does not profess to give many particulars regarding Dewana’i, 
owing to his great antiquity, but what he does communicate is all of interest, 
In one passage in particular, quoted by Chwolson (Zammiiz, p. 75), he informs us 
that the Nabathzeans used to burn some of their dead, not all of them, according 
to rules laid down on the subject; but Dewana’i put a stop to this practice alto- 
gether, and taught them to construct urns of clay, baked in the fire, in which the 
dead bodies were deposited and then buried. These particulars shew that Dewan#’i 
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was, in Kithami’s estimation, not a god, but a man; and yet he speaks in clear 
unambiguous words of Dewana'?’s temple in Babylon, containing his statue, which 
was worshipped with divine honours. He was once, he tells us, in this temple, 
attending the festival in honour of Dewana’i, and when the statue was unveiled, 
the whole congregation prostrated themselves before it, with the exception of one 
man of rank, a follower of Ishitha, who pretended that his nose was bleeding, and 
remained standing. This gives Kithami an opportunity of inveighing against 
the doctrines of Ishitha and his followers in bitter terms.—The Christian Re- 
membrancer, April, 1861. 


The Doctrine of Providence.—It need scarcely be said that the doctrine which 
is clumsily intended by the modern phrase, ‘a Particular Providence,’ and the 
consequent belief of the proper efficacy of prayer, are BIBLICAL PRINCIPLEs— 
affirmed, assumed, illustrated, relied upon, from first to last, throughout the 
canonical writings. This doctrine, and this belief, are the one purport of all 
Biblical history; they are the very ground of the devotional Scriptures, the 
Psalms especially ; they are the peculiar subjects of Christ’s teaching; they 
are the end of many of His apologues ; they so form the basement of His ministry, 
as that, to reject them, is to reject Christianity absolutely and in every sense. 
These peremptory averments will scarcely be called in question on either side. 

There follows another averment which is equally exempt from reasonable con- 
tradiction. It is this—That what may be called a spontaneous, instinctive, 
irresistible belief in the speciality of the providential government of human 
affairs, as toward the individual, and a corresponding confidence in the reality 
and the effectiveness of prayer, belongs to every human mind which, whether in a 
better or a worse sense, is open at all to religious sentiment or feeling. If the 
force of this religious belief does not make itself manifest ‘in all time of our 
wealth,’ it fails not to come up from the depth of our hearts in the ‘ times of our 
tribulation,’ ‘in the hour of death, and in every day of trembling and of woe. 
Spite of captious reasonings, we all of us thus believe in God, when we are made 
to feel that in Hi only there is hope ; and to Him, therefore, at such times, we 
make our requests known. 

More than this may be said ; and the sad experience of many religious persons 
at this time would, if uttered, attest its truth—That in every instance in which, 
either from the inroad and mastery of worldly ambitions, or of animal passions, 
or, quite as often, from entanglement in sophisms such as those which just 
now are in question, the belief or sense of the Divine Providence toward the 
individual has lost its hold of the mind, and when, as consequent upon this 
loss of faith, prayer and praise have lost their meaning, or have become lifeless 
forms—there, and in every such case, not only has Christian peave, but religious 
sentiment also died away—it has become extinct, all is gone. On this ground, 
therefore, at once, of Biblical affirmation, and of instinctive feeling, and of 
religious experience, we take, as certain, the doctrine in view, and also its in- 
ference—the reality, the effective force of prayer ; and this, as well in relation to 
the earthly welfare of the individual, as to his spiritual advancement. This, then, 
is our ground: the very opposite is the ground of the Essayists, ambiguously or 
openly professed. 

What, then, do we here propose todo? Assuredly we are not attempting an 
apocalypse of the mystery of the Divine government of the world! Assuredly 
we are not propounding a theory of Providence, or giving demonstration of a 
truth, which involves the attributes of the InFin1TE. Not so; but this we in- 
tend, so far as it may be done within the compass of a page or two—to shew that, 
taken on its own ground, the objection now so much insisted upon by the 
Essayists, and by all writers of their stamp, is a nugatory objection ; that those of 
them who are indeed conversant with the physical sciences can scarcely have 
failed to know that it is nugatory; or, if not so, and if this difficulty stands in 
their way as a bond fide perplexity, then, that the philosophy of these writers 
must be—as we are now again aflirming it to be—a shallow philosophy; as 
thus :-— 
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We must just now assume that those who so often speak of ‘ modern physical 
science,’ are indeed in some fair measure themselves conversant with these sub- 
jects ; at least, they are so as far as is now usual among college-bred and educated 
persons. We must also assume this—That whatever may be the difliculties that 
oppress them in admitting the belief of a Creation, and of a Creator, they do 
recognize, and they admire too, the ten thousand instances of the wonderful 
adaptation of means to an end—those instances of design, of intelligent con- 
trivance, which meet the physiologist at every step of his progress in opening out 
the structure of vegetable and animal organizations. -A// is adaptation of means 
to an end—all is a relationship of parts, or a sequence in functions, as we say. 
Now animal and vegetable structures are just such combinations of parts and 
functions as the human contriver and mechanist would bring together, if he 
could; but it is only within narrow limits that he can thus contrive and create. 

To an extent which is indeed admirable, human skill, aided by modern 
science, is effective for the contrivance and the construction of mechanisms, 
which, in some instances, go near to awaken, in the spectator, the wonder and 
admiration that we properly reserve for the works of the SuPpREME MIND. 
Machines might be made that are highly complicated in their parts, that are 
astonishing in their products, that are unfailing in the fulfilment of what is ex- 
pected from them. But there is a limit which they never pass ; and it is precisely 
at this impassable boundary that those instances occur of which just now we are 
in search. It is trite to say of human machineries, that they have no life—no 
interior power of growth and development, they have no self-acting functions, 
they have no directive consciousness, or variable spontaneity. Yet this is not 
all; nor isit that one broad distinction between the works of Gop and the works 
of man, whick should teach us the lesson of humility which we have need of, 
and which, if duly learned, would meet and refute the sophism now in view. 

Human mechanisms—we do not now recollect an exception—however com- 

plicated they may be in structure, or however multifarious in the functions they 
fulfil, are always of that order which may be designated as organizations of a 
single intention. They are indeed machines which, beginning with the raw 
material, finish with the perfected article ready for the market. So it is in the 
cotton manufacture, and many others, not needful to name. But in all such in- 
stances, the structure of the machine must be proportionably complicated :—the 
several contrivances run on in series from the beginning of the process to the 
end. There is no human contrivance which we can now call to mind of which 
this might be said—That a complicity of parts and of functions, wanting nothing 
that should belong to it for effecting any of its purposes, and containing nothing 
that is superfluous in relation to any of those purposes, subserve two, or three, or 
more purposes, which are of unlike quality, and which are altogether independent, 
one of the others. If space were at our command, we could name a few in- 
stances in which human ingenuity has approached this limit; but there is not 
one (or we do not remember one) which fully reaches it. Complex organizations 
are, indeed, attainably by human skill. But organizations which, within and upon 
the same structure, provide for the requirements of two, three, or more inde- 
pendent functions,—these are the prerogative of INFINITE INTELLIGENCE. It 
is just at this border that, although the finite reason suffices for understanding 
the work, it can never imitate it. It is here that we find the very MaRK of the 
CrEATOR—a mark that is never fallacious, and which distinguishes whatever is 
of God, whether in the moral or the material world. 

Now when, as in this place, we affirm the doctrine of a Special Providence, 
which is related to the welfare and to the moral education of the individual man, 
what we have in view is a work or product of the same INFINITE INTELLI- 
GENCE; and therefore we expect to find upon it—und we do find there—the well- 
known MARK OF Gop—the very same stamping as that which signalizes so many 
of the organizations of the material world. If the reader has not hitherto given 
attention to subjects of this class—obvious as they are, and familiar to physiolo- 
gists—we ask his attention to an instance or*two among hundreds, which, 
although they are less complete than some others, are of a familiar kind, and may 
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therefore the more readily be understood. The telescope, and the microscope, 
and the chronometer, and the steam-engine, the spinning-jenny and the power 
loom, the telegraphic apparatus and the photographic camera, are severally me- 
chanisms having @ single intention, or one purpose only to subserve. If in any 
instance more is required of a machine than its primary intention provides for, 
an apparatus, swpplementary, is subjoined to it, as an appendage : thus it is, when 
a steam-engine in a factory is required to do drudgery of a domestic kind; or 
when the telegraphic apparatus is made to print its own signals, or the calculating 
machine to do the like. In such cases, the appended apparatus is wholly super- 
Jfluous in relation to the principal function of the machine. Now take an 
analogous instance in the animal organization: The eye, with its marvels of 
adaptation to its purpose, is a mechanism of single intention—namely, it is 
formed to admit and to transmit light, and to give distinctness to the images that 
fall on the retina. And so is the ear as to sounds ; or, if we take the head of the 
animal as the one organ of external cognizance, then each species has its apparatus 
to itself—the eye, the ear, the olfactory, the gustatory organs. This holds as to 
the animal orders throughout. But in the Awman organization several instances 
present themselves—one only of which is available in this place with propriety— 
in which we find a complicity of purposes, or intentions, so combined as that the 
same parts or members, the same muscular and nervous adjustments, and the 
same secretive glands also, are made to subserve independent and unlike purposes. 
The human mouth, and pharynx and larynx, and the appendages of both, are of 
this kind. This structure in man, and in the inferior orders, is the upper, or ex- 
treme apparatus of the process of nutrition—adapted to the reception, trituration, 
and chemical elaboration of aliment, and to its mechanical transmission, by the 
cesophagus, to the stomach. But in man, the same structure—osseous, and 
muscular, and vascular, and the same secretive organs, constitute also a musical 
instrument which is complete in its parts, for the double purpose of articulate 
speech and of musical intonation : cheeks, lips, teeth, tongue, the detached bones, 
the larynx, the saliva—all are as proper parts of ¢his musical instrument, as they 
are of the alimentative apparatus. If any one of these provisions be wanting, 
or out of order, both functions, although so unlike, and so irrespective the one of 
the other, shew cause of complaint. Is it not so as to the lips, the teeth, the 
palate, the tongue, the saliva? Without this secretion, food cannot be manipu- 
lated; without it, the patient cannot even tell you his grievance. Lasily we 
might fill pages—nay, big volumes closely printed royal octavo—with instances, 
many of them the most amazing, in illustration of what we mean in thus speak- 
ing of this MARK OF GoD—this genwine vestige of the CrEaToR, which abounds 
on every side—in the structure and functions of the animal and vegetable orders 
—in the dependencies of these orders upon each other—in the functions of the 
atmosphere and of the ocean, mechanical, chemical, meteorologic—in the mani- 
fold offices of light and of electricity: but we must stop. 

What we intend, then, by this illustrative argument is just this,—We say that 
the ever-recurrent characteristic of the Divine operations, as these are distin- 
guished from the products of human ingenuity, is this Complicity of Intentions, 
wrought out upon, and by the means of, one and the same structure, or combi- 
nation of parts and movements. It is not (we pray the reader to mark this)—it 
is not as if here or there, by curious quest, and to subserve a purpose in argu- 
ment, one lone instance, or two, might be hunted up, and might be made to fit 
into its place in that argument; on the contrary, these instances—so full of mean- 
ing as they are—meet the physiologist at every step in making his acquaintance 
with the material world—the world wherewith ‘our modern physical sciences’ 
are concerned. Our purpose in thus, in this place, making this hasty allusion to 
a subject so voluminous will be obvious—a special, or call it, a particular provi- 
dential ordering of all events, greater and less, for purposes related to the moral 
and religious welfare of men individually, is, if the doctrine be true, the work of 
Gop ;—it is a mechanism, it is a contrivance, it is a combination of parts and of 
movements, governed by an ulterior intention. Yet these same parts, and these 
same movements, while they are thus subserving an occult moral purpose in the 
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treatment and the training of the individual man, are also parts of a vast physi- 
cal apparatus—they are the inviolate movements of a natural and of a moral 
scheme of things, which is going on always in its own silent way, and which is 
never deflected from its path, otherwise than by miracle : it is constant, unbroken, 
sure: on the side of this material and visible mechanism there are no disloca- 
tions—there is nothing irregular or wnorganic. But then, on the side of the 
providential scheme, there is nothing wanting or faulty—nothing casual—nothing 
that has not been provided for. 

Now, with the inconceivable wonders of the material world full in our view, 
are we prepared to reject this hypothesis of a Providential scheme, on account of 
that vast complexity of parts, and of functions, and of intersecting movements, 
which it supposes? What we have here to do with is—THE INFINITE INTEL- 
LIGENCE; and if we stumble on the threshold when we are about to enter 
where this Intelligence displays itself, we givea sure sign of that arrogance which 
springs up where there is the least depth of soil—North British Review, May, 
1861. 


Physical Science and Theology.—Let us not, however, be understood to regard 
physical science as a ruthless enemy, and simply as an object of dread. We do 
not fear it, and we are not unmindful that it often comes to usasa friend. As 
this guise is sometimes overlooked, we will just, at the risk of apparent digres- 
sion, allude to one or two exemplifications of our meaning. 

Modern science has very recently discovered that wheat, if sown under 
certain conditions of soil, in warm countries, does not reproduce wheat, but 
grows up in the form of a long grass. The condition of the growth into corn is 
the decomposition of the seed. Now Tom Paine selected St. Paul’s comparison of 
the resurrection of our mortal bodies to the quickening of a seed of wheat, or 
other grain, as peculiarly absurd and false. It proves to be remarkably exact. 
“Tf,” says a really profound man of science, M. Babinet, “ if corn were not com- 
pelled to die in the winter—if it were not, in botanical language, an annual, it 
would never produce those harvests which support so vast a number of lives.” 

It is a long-known fact of popular science, alluded to by poets—as Milton—that 
the axis of the earth is inclined. Voltaire made this the occasion of one of his 
sneers at the divine wisdom, remarking how much simpler and better would have 
been the upright arrangement. The truly scientific man, just named, commenting 
on this opinion, observes— 

“Tt is unfortunate that Voltaire, when he laughed at the leaning of the 
earth’s axis, saying it was presented to the sun sideways clumsily—it is unfor- 
tunate that he was ignorant what climate Jupiter has, whose axis is placed 
straight opposite to the sun: perhaps even then he could scarcely have been 
perfectly satisfied. At any rate, it might have shewn him that the ridicule 
he was casting on our planet was not very well founded, for it is just this 
‘clumsy’ position, as he calls it, which gives the means of life every year from 
pole to pole. But for this, our corn, which requires 2,000 degrees of heat accu- 
mulated during a certain number of days, would not ripen at all in Europe, in 
a temperature no warmer than March. As for vines, they would be out of the 
question.” 

In fact, Jupiter, in consequence of his upright axis, has, properly speaking, 
no seasons at all. 

Some eminent French physicists, as M. Chaubard, and M. Marcel de Serres, 
have pursued reseaches into the nature of light. The conclusion at which they 
arrive is, that light existed in a diffused state before the formation of the sun. 
Such certainly appears to be the teaching of an ancient book, wherein we read of 
the creation of light on the first day or epoch, and of the sun upon the fourth. 
Lord Macaulay mentions this Mosaic account of light being created before the 
sun, as a stock subject for the profane jests of the Deists in the time of William 
III. Perhaps, though the historian does not seem aware of it, the Deists may 
prove to have been slightly in a hurry. 

Let it be further remarked, that as a day, before the creation of the sun, cannot 
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be reasonably restricted to a period of twenty-four hours, it is, of course, equally 
possible that the word is not so to be limited throughout the chapter. A suspi- 
cion of this crossed; the acute and devout mind of St. Anselm, in the reign of 
William Rufus, long before geology was heard of. “ If,” says the Primate, in his 
profound tractate on the Incarnation, “if those days, in which Moses seems to 
say that this universe was not simultaneously made, are to be understood differently 
Srom the days we now see and live in then, etc. Other, and much earlier, fathers had 
spoken to the same effect more distinctly. Thus Origen evidently implies it in 
two passages of his extant works, and (we believe) St. Athanasius, and, most ex- 
plicitly, St. Augustine. A few words from the last-named deserve to be quoted. 
* Forasmuch as we cannot, in this our earthly mortality, experience and per- 
ceive that day (Gen. ii. 5), or those days, which are counted in repetition, and 
if we can at all attain to understanding them, we ought not to venture hastily 
on a rash opinion (non debemus temarariam precipitare sententiam), as if no 
more fitting and probable opinion could be advanced ; we may believe that those 
seven days which now make upa week .. .in such sort represent those days of 
creation, that we need not in the least to hesitate to think that they are not like 
them, but extremely different (wé non eos illis similes, sed multim impares 
minime dubitemus).” 

This list might be extended. We might allude, for instance, to the discovery 
of the identity of all human blood, and the difference of its composition from 
that of animals, in connexion with the apostle’s speech at Athens: “He hath 
made of one blood all nations of men.” But we forbear. Indeed, our only 
excuse for this digression is the wish not to be one-sided in these very cursory 
remarks on physical science. 

We turn to one of the most striking illustrations of its relation to dogma, 
namely, the hypothesis of Mr. Darwin. 

And, firstly, let us confess that we do not feel that extreme dread of the results 
of this hypothesis which has been expressed in certain quarters. Just as the prac- 
titioners of the regular school of medicine may have learnt something from 
those theories of homeeopathy and hydropathy which they denounce as quasi- 
heretical ; even so, too, do we imagine it to be very possible, that the rejection of 
Mr. Darwin’s view in its extreme form may prove compatible with a belief that 
the number of original species in the animal and vegetable world has been sup- 
posed to be very much larger than it really is. Even already we find Professor 
Henslow appearing to consider this view “astumble in the right direction,” 
though “ faulty in its general conclusions,” and his connexion Mr. Jenyns, writing 
to him, “like myself, you may go the length of imagining that many of the smaller 
groups, both of animals and plants, may at some remote period have had a common 
parentage.” 

Mr. Jenyns continues: ‘ I do not, with some, say that the whole of his theory 
cannot be true—but that it is very far from being proved; and I doubt its ever 
being possible to prove it.’ Here we pause; we do say that Mr. Darwin’s 
hypothesis, if we understand it aright, cannot as a whole be true; because we 
believe it to be, in its totality, at variance with the very first principles both of 
natural and revealed religion. To make out clearly, whether we do understand it 
aright, we should have to request from some of its supporters a plain and unmis- 
takeable answer to certain queries. To put forth these queries in our own behalf, 
as students of theology, might, we are well aware, subject us in some quarters to 
those hard insinuations of bigotry, priestcraft, hatred of knowledge, ete. etc., with 
which we are all so familiar. But it may be permitted to make such inquiries in 
the words of the Atheneum, a journal most devoted to the interests of science, 
and not usually charged with an undue bias for the conclusion of divines. We 
reprint the passage from that journal, precisely as it stands, simply italicising a 
few of the sentences which are most pertinent to our present theme. 

“ With Mr. Darwin’s volume in our hands, we have more than once seriously 
mused upon the author’s ulterior aim. What, we have said to ourselves, could 
be his high and dominant purpose in devoting so many years to such a volume 
as this, and in preparing a more elaborate sequel to this forerunner? What is 
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his ultimate philosophy—for a man so meditative and so cultivated cannot be 
without one—and what would he wish his readers to hold as the lofty issue of 
his theoretic teachings? What does he really mean, for instance, by this 
Natural Selection, to which so much is attributed? If it operates as a pre- 
siding principle through innumerable ages,—if it selects, assorts, distinguishes 
and preserves,—if it gathers up manifold small increments, and rejects parts ob- 
solete and unsuitable,—if it aggrandizes small increments into great and long- 
enduring results,—if it exercises a power that never fails,—that is never hindered 
and never weakened,—if it foresees its end through millions of years, and through 
all these years is ever controlling imperfection and contributing to perfection,— 
and we think we find all these potencies variously, though vaguely, ascribed by 
Mr. Darwin to his supposed principle,-—if, we say, Natural Selection is and does 
all this,—then it is either God, or it is a pestilent abstraction. If it be God, 
why not say so in the plain language of many men? If it be not God, what is 
that you are attempting to set up upon altars where men usually worship him? 
What is this wonderful power, to which you would give what most men regard as 
the inalienable prerogatives of Deity? Do not reply that, though it exists, we can 
know nothing of it. Do not carry us back to Athens, where men ignorantly wor- 
shipped an unknown God. What is its significance? Is it human, or divine, 
or organic, a substance, an essence, or a shadow ? 

“In an age when all seience and all philosophy are labouring to attain clear- 
ness and precision, it is certainly as desireable to have it here as elsewhere. 
Suppose us to be converts to your theory, and to accept all you propound, 
pray tell us, in perspicuous language, what we have gained. Apparently, you 
would have us believe that a wonderful and prescient principle is swaying the 
sceptre of the natural kingdoms, sustaining, conducting and improving all that 
lives towards a grand natural millenium. You do not proclaim this to be the 
Infinite Intelligence, for you make it inherent in organized matter; yet, that it 
may accomplish what you declare to be its achievements, the Infinite Intelligence, 
at some vastly remote period of time, must have ordained that portions of his 
own intelligence should go forth at every instant of following time to things 
external, or to millions of beings whom you assume to be endowed with such 
powers of discrimination as to be continually electing and combining the ele- 
ments of progressive improvement, and as continually excluding all that is 
unfavourable and deteriorative. There is a mighty march along ten thousand 
lines of life to natural optimism; but who heads it, who commands, who con- 
trives and controls and carries out this astonishing advance? Natural selection— 
do you again reply? ‘Then, again, most certainly this same Natural Selection 
is Deity, or fate, or nothing—unless you would suppose a duality of powers. 

“ But if Deity, then the Creator. The Creator? What need of him in 
this philosophy, which reduces creation to a minimum of effect, and a vanishing 
— in infinite antiquity? A few primordial forms, unlike anything we have 

held, were, you admit, created, or, possibly, only one. Then man was not 
specially created, whatever the Biblical myth may affirm. As to admiring the 
works of the Creator—where are they? These varied and wonderful organi- 
zations all around us are but transmutations or developments,—at least, none 
of them are special creations. As to worshipping our Creator, how can we do 
so? If your doctrines be true, then the only man who appears to have wor- 
shipped aright was Job, when he exclaimed, ‘I have said to corruption, Thou 
art my father: to the worm, Thou art my mother and my sister.’ Perhaps 
we may add the Egyptians, who, as they worshipped an ape, were wiser and 
more religious than men have hitherto conceived. That was not idolatry, but 
reverence for ancestry. Is this the key to the Egyptian sacredness of certain 
animals? Were those knowing priests transmutationalists? At any rate our 
most appropriate temple or heralds’ college would be the Zoological Gardens. 
Let every man who passes the Chimpanzee or catches sight of a Gorilla salute 
his great-great-grandfather. The number of removes and the exact degree of 
consanguinity may be uncertain, but we are all lineal descendants. The like- 
ness is not very flattering ; but then we have improved, and are splendid exam- 
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ples of the blessed effects of Natural Selection. There may be a slight tendency 
to reversion, perhaps, but on the whole the improvement is manifest, and we 
ought to be extremely grateful :— 


*Tis sweet to see the ‘ human face divine,’ 
And sweet to feel the monkey’s is not mine ! 


“If Mr. Darwin, or his friends on his behalf, repudiate such inferences as 
these, then let them shew that they do not follow from his theory when fully 
carried out. It is vain to say he does not meddle with theology, when he comes 
behind it, and deals out to it his deadliest blow. If the general faith be, in his 
opinion, groundless, let him belabour it as he will—and the more openly the 
more honestly.” —Atheneum, No. 1723, November 3rd, 1860 (p. 586). 

Mr. Darwin, and Mr. Darwin’s scientific friends, may probably decline to 
make any reply to such demands, let them come from what quarter they may, 
“We are,” they may declare, “ under no special bond to teach theology, or to 
say in what way these scientific theories can be made to harmonize with its con- 
clusions.” Into the validity of this plea, we shall not pause to enquire, because 
it does not immediately appertain to our present subject. We are quite willing 
to believe what Mr. Darwin’s friends say of him, that he is a sincere Christian, 
however intellectually inconsistent with Christianity, or even with pure theism, 
we conceive his principles to be. A happy inconsistency is no rare sight, and this 
may be a case in point.—The Christian Remembrancer, April, 1861. 


Cuneiform Literature.—It is well known that, in most of the countries lying 
between the Caspian, the Persian Gulf, and the Mediterranean, monuments of 
vast antiquity and of very various description are found inscribed with characters 
which, from their likeness to barbs or wedges, have been styled the Cuneiform 
or arrow-headed writing. In the huge wreck of Nineveh, under the shadows of 
Mount Elwend, at Susa and Persepolis, on the crags of Van, amidst the dre 
solitudes of Babylon, ina theumal other localities of the region we have nam 
the traveller encounters these strange memorials of a life and civilization that 
were thriving when the world was young. Sometimes they are deeply cut, as 
at Behistun in Western Persia, on the smoothed face of a precipice ; sometimes 
they cover the sculptured marbles of royal palaces, as at Nimrad and Khorsé- 
b4d ; sometimes they appear on pillars, obelisks, tablets, bricks, vases, cylinders, 
gems. As might be expected, they differ greatly in size. In some cases the 
component wedges are several inches long, and of proportionate breadth, tall, 
stout, masculine characters, which he who runs may read: in others they have 
an almost microscopic minuteness, as if a lady hand had traced them with the 
point of a very fine needle. The style, too, in which they are executed is as 
various as their magnitude. Now they exhibit a sharpness, a delicacy, and a 
finish, such as Greece herself, in the palmiest days of her glyptic cunning, might 
be proud to own; now they are as rough and ungainly as the letters which 
crawl about a Saxon styca. At the same time diversities of age, place, occasion, 
and fancy, have caused the Cuneiform characters to take shapes as unlike one 
another as the coarse and irregular black letter of two or three centuries ago is 
unlike the elegant Roman of a Pickering or the Clarendon. On painted bricks 
belonging to one of the Nimrfd palaces, for example, Mr. Layard found the 
universal wedge under the disguise of a hammer-head ; and “ in inscriptions on 
Babylonian bricks the wedges are also frequently replaced by mere lines.” 

The differences observable in the arrow-headed writing, however, are not 
simply circumstantial. While it is more than possible that, under all its modifi- 
cations, it may have sprung from an original type, having Assyria as its birth- 
place and father, it is written in several distinct alphabets, in each of which the 
elementary wedge is treated and disposed after a fashion which marks it off very 
definitely from its fellows. Three great divisions of the Cuneiform, answering, 
as it would seem, to as many great primeval types of human speech, and, hap- 
pily for literature and history, not mrvesone i ~e written side by side in the 


trilingual monuments of the Achemenian monarchs, are distinguished by our 
scholars. 
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The first of these has been variously styled the Assyrian, the Babylonian, or 
the Assyro-Babylonian. This type of the Cuneiform, the most ancient, various, 
wide-spread, and long-lived of its race, divides itself into two main branches, 
the Assyrian and the Babylonian; and each of these again admits of fewer or 
more subordinate divisions. The Assyrian, beginning perhaps with the three- 
and-twentieth century before Christ, is found in its simplest and earliest form in 
one of the palaces at Nimrfd, and in some of the rock inscriptions of Armenia, 
Later in date than the Nimrfd character referred to, but yet of high antiquity. 
and belonging to the same class of the Cuneiform, are the inscriptions on the 
celebrated black obelisk from Nimrfid, and on the marbles from Khorsaébad and 
Koyunjik, the sculptures of which have now for some years past excited so much 
interest in the visitors to the National Museums of France and England. 
Besides these more conspicuous monuments we have bricks, tiles, tablets, cylin- 
ders, and other ancient relics, shewing the same type of arrow-headed writing ; 
and “it is on the tablets and cylinders of baked clay,” as Layard mentions, 
“thatthe Assyrian character becomes most complex, partly through the substitution 
of forms not used on the monuments,” partly through multiplication of the wedges 
and other modifications of the primitive alphabet. With the Assyrian Cuneiform, 
likewise, we may provisionally rank certain forms of character found in Susiana 
and Elymais ; though the affinities of these are at present undetermined, and no 
key has yet opened the languages they represent. Allied to the Assyrian, but 
in what precise line or degree of kinship we do not as yet know, is the other 
great member of this first division of the Cuneiform, the Babylonian. It is met 
with in two leading varieties :—the type which it exhibits on bricks, tablets, 
cylinders, etc., which is evidently the older of the two; and that under which it 
presents itself in the famous inscription of Darius Hystaspes at Behistun, with 
the other trilingual monuments of the kings of the line of Achemenes. The 
more ancient type is found on bricks belonging to the foundations of the old 
Chaldean, Babylonian, and Mesopotamian cities, as well as on cylinders and 
other objects which occur among their ruins. Only recently the cylinders of 
Mfgeyer on the Lower Euphrates, written over with this character, have told 
us, that it was there Abraham lived before he dwelt in Haran. The vast site of 
Babylon is covered with bricks and fragments of pottery, stamped with this 
same type of the arrow-heads. Indeed, its grim but venerable face shews where- 
ever you turn in this now desolate fatherland of human history. Nearly related 
to it, yet distinguished by very obvious features, is the Babylonian Cuneiform of 
the trilingual inscriptions; a kind which, singularly enough, while it resembles no 
one specimen of the older Babylonian as yet discovered, is itself written with an 
almost absolute uniformity at Behistun, at Van, at Persepolis, and wherever else 
it is met with. Both these types of the Cuneiform are remarkable for their in- 
tricacy. The Achemenian is the simpler of the two, though sufficiently alarm- 
ing to keep all fancy-scholars at a distance. As for the writing of the cylinders, 
it might have been framed for the purpose of proving to the uttermost the phi- 
lological learning and acuteness of after generations. The language which the 
Assyro-Babylonian Cuneiform embodies has been satisfactorily determined to be 
fundamentally and mainly of the same class, of which the Egyptian on the one 
hand, and the Hebrew, Arabic, and Aramzan on the other, are well-known 
members. According to Sir Henry Rawlinson, its connexion ‘ is almost as close 
with the African as with the Asiatic branch of the so-called Semitic family.’ 
Now its forms are Coptic; now they are Hebrew; now they stand midway be- 
tween them, like both, but identical with neither. That it is Semitic, however, 
in all its varieties and dialects, is unquestionable. The character of its elemen- 
tary sounds, the laws which regulate the constitution of its syllables; the tri- 
consonantal form of its verbal roots, the relations which the noun and the verb 
hold to one another, the absence of neuter gender, the use of pronominal suffixes 
both of the genitive and accusative, the conjugational peculiarities of the verb, 
its numeral system, its vocabulary, the whole texture and mechanism of its 
a, all connect it with this most venerable type of human speech. For 
abundant proof and illustration of its Semitic affinities we must refer our readers 
to the writings of Sir H. Rawlinson, and to what we can hardly consider less 
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than one of the wonders of the age, the brief but scholarly and deeply interest- 
ing Grammaire Assyrienne of M. Oppert of Paris. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the study of the long-lost language of Nineveh and Babylon is 
still in its infancy ; and much remains to be done before we can render with ease 
and confidence the complex characters in which it has come down tous. The 
marvel is that we know as much of it as we do. Only imagine poe sitting 
down to make out an absolutely unknown tongue, a tongue which no mortal has 
spoken for ages, and that written in characters the powers and functions of 
which are equally unknown to you, such, indeed as, in all probability, are more 
unlike any with which you are acquainted than the Chinese symbols or the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. The prospect would not be inspiriting. But suppose 
we had advanced a step or two, and had so far mastered our difficulty as to have 
got an inkling both of the genius of the language and of the manner in which it 
was represented in writing. No doubt this would be something ; though most 
people would think it cold comfort to find that by dint of Coptic, Arabic, Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Syriac, Ethiopic, Berber, and a few other languages, well compared and 
applied, we might recover the old Semitic idiom on which we had lighted. But 
a still more portentous barrier is in front of us. What can we make of the 
alphabet, which is, properly speaking, no alphabet, but a huge and clumsy 
aggregation of monograms, ideographs, polyphones, syllable-characters, and 
literal phonetics? Just try to conceive what it must be to read a writing, one 
character of which may be a sort of cypher representing the name of a god; the 
next a symbol, like one of Quarles’s Emblems, or the pictures which stand for 
words in a child’s story-book; then comes a third, representing perhaps a 
syllable, perhaps a letter, you can hardly tell which; after this a fourth, which 
means sometimes ab, sometimes ba, or, if it be a simple consonant, gives you 
your choice of a guttural, a dental, or a sibilant, as circumstances may require. 
It is not too much to say that this is an underdrawn view of the enormous difli- 
culties which attend the study of this leading branch of the Cuneiform. Despite 
these difficulties, however, Sir H. Rawlinson was able so long ago as 1850 to in- 
form us that ‘all the most important terms in the language’ had been deter- 
mined; and his own researches and those of others who have laboured with him 
in the same field of philological inquiry, have added much in the interval to the 
knowledge we then had of it. 

“ Next to the Assyro-Babylonian, the so-called Median, or Scythic, forms the 
second great division of the arrow-headed writing. With the single exception 
of an inscription at Tarki, north of the Caucasus,—so, at least, Sir H. Rawlinson 
wrote some years since,—this type of the Cuneiform exists only on the rock 
monuments and other remains of the Achemenians. It is found at Behistun, at 
Persepolis, at Hamadan, at V4n, wherever Cyrus and his successors have left 
their trilingual inscriptions; and it uniformly holds a place in them midway, 
‘either in actual position, or in relative convenience, between the original and 
vernacular Persian records on the one side,’ hereafter to be noticed, ‘and the 
Semitic transcripts on the other.’ It was a natural inference from the fact last 
named, that the language which this character expressed belonged to a people 
‘inferior to the native and dominant Persian, but superior to the conquered Baby- 
lonian ;’ and, considering the relation in which the Medes are known to have 
stood to the ruling race, it was no great stretch of philological faith to believe 
that the character in question represented the speech of this mysterious nation. 
Hence the name Median, as applied to the writing. And if later investigations 
do not substantiate the correctness of the appellation, their results are at present 
too few and vague to furnish us with a satisfactory substitute for it. In all pro- 
bability the Scythic population of the Persian Empire was addressed by this class 
of the inscriptions; but we need more light before we can pronounce with con- 
fidence either upon the character of the language in which they are written, or 
upon the ethnology and ethnography of those who spoke it. Less progress has 
been made in the decyphering of this branch of the Cuneiform than with the 
Assyrian and Babylonian; yet something has been done, and there is promise of 
better harvests by and by. The alphabet is less elaborate than the Babylonian, 
but it is built on the same model. The letters change places with one another 
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like the coloured beads in a kaleidoscope. Vowels, except when initial, inhere 
in the consonants. Like the Chinese, the Median Cuneiform frowns upon the 
letter 7, and, as often as possible, uses / as its substitute. This latter liquid, and 
n, too, are very much at home in each other’s chairs. The language itself is a 
puzzle. Syntactically, and to some extent in its vocabulary likewise, it is 
Aryan. Many Persian words, Sir H. Rawlinson, states, particularly titles, have 
been introduced into it, ‘in their full integrity both of sense and sound.’ Yet it 
is Semitic also. The pronouns, and some of its verbal roots, are evidently of this 
type. At the same time, ‘the employment of postpositions and of pronominal 
possessive suffixes,’ the manner in which amiahal forms are sometimes used, 
and the similarity, both in aspect and value, between certain particles occurring 
in the inscriptions, and those which obtain in the modern Tartar, suggest very 
strongly the idea, that the language is, to a great extent, Scythic. Whether the 
Scythic element be the woof and warp of the language, and the Aryan and other 
arts of it mere colouring and embroidery, or whether the reverse of this is the 
act, may yet be doubtful. Sir H. Rawlinson, with the admirable caution which 
characterizes his researches and findings, leaves the question open. Possibly 
when London condescends to receive an ambassador from Pekin, the savans of 
his suite may amuse themselves, between their kite-flying and their chop-sticks, 
in endeavouring to determine how far Darius Hystaspis had any sound know- 
ledge of Mongol or Manjou. 

Last, not soy among the various kinds of the Cuneiform, is the simple, 
stately, and elegant character, by means of which the Achemenian Kings in- 
form the world of their exploits in their own native language, and the reading 
and interpretation of which, so happily effected by Sir H. Rawlinson, have 
helped more than anything else to clear our way to the Assyrian and other less 
intelligible forms of the arrow-headed writing. The remains of the Persian 
Cuneiform are few in number ; so few, indeed, that they have been published, with 
translations and elaborate notes, in a single octavo volume by Sir H. Rawlinson. 
Yet they are all of high philological interest, and some of them, at least, possess 
an historical value which future scholars will be likely to rate even more highly 
than ourselves. The eldest of them belong to Cyrus the Great, the probable 
inventor of the character. They are found at Murgh4b, the ancient Pasargade, 
where the conqueror of Babylon was buried, and consist of the words, “ 1 am 
Cyrus, the King, the Achemenian,” which are repeated several times among the 
ruins. Darius Hystaspes has not only given us the far-famed inscription of 
Behistun, of which below, but has left his mark likewise at Persepolis, and at 
Elwend, near Hamadin; still more impressively at Nakhsh-i-rustam his burial- 
place; and elsewhere in two or three less important monuments. Xerxes, 
“the supporter of this great world,” glorifies himself at Hamadan and VAn, as 
well as at Persepolis,—he does not mention Salamis and Plateew,—and seems, 
with vastly less reason, to have been fonder of appearing in print than even his 
magnificent father befure him. There is a legend of Xerxes, too, on the Caylus 
vase, with a translation in hieroglyphics. Artaxerxes Longimanus and Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon either had no taste for Cuneiform, or time has deprived us of the 
proofs of it. No record of their reigns has been discovered; and it is doubtful 
whether we have any memorial of Darius Nothus. There are barbarous and 
clumsily executed, though important, inscriptions of the reign of Artaxerxes 
Ochus, at Persepolis; anda line of Cuneiform, belonging in all likelihood to this 
monarch, occurs on a porphyry vase in the treasury of St. Mark’s, at Venice. 
By far the longest and most valuable specimen of the Persian Cuneiform that 
has come down to us, however, is the splendid inscription on the scarped rock of 
Behistun, where Darius Hystaspes has published to posterity, in several hundred 
lines of writing, the principal deeds of his stirring reign. This is the inscrip- 
tion, the copying, deciphering, and expounding of which have secured for Sir H. 
Rawlinson an imperishable name in the annals of literature, and have opened the 
door to a knowledge of the old historical nations of the world, such as our fathers 
never dreamt of. Grotefend, indeed, has the merit of having taken the first step 
or two towards determining the alphabet of the Persian Cuneiform; and the 
labours of Rask, Burnouf, and Lassen, particularly those of the last-named 
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eminent orientalist, made important additions to the discoveries of their prede- 
cessor. It was reserved, however, for the acuteness, learning, and patience of 
Sir H. Rawlinson, and that in almost entire independence of the labours of pre- 
vious or contemporary investigators, to construct a complete and satisfactory 
alphabet of the language, and to furnish connected, intelligible, and trustworthy 
renderings of the Behistun and other inscriptions of the same linguistic class. 
This he has done with so much success, that both the grammar and vocabulary 
of the language are, to a great degree, recovered to us, and we are now, for the 
most part, scarcely less sure of the meaning of a sentence in Persian Cuneiform, 
than of a passage of the Véda, the Zend-Avesta, or even the Korén. The lan- 
guage is unquestionably Aryan. It is one of the elder brothers of the house to 
which the Sanskrit, Greek, Gaelic, Russian, and English belong. It cannot be 
mistaken. It left its home, no doubt, before profane history was born, and it has 
picked up some Scythic manners in its wanderings, but it has the build and 
features of the great Indo-European family. We know it from its likeness to 
its fellows. But for the Sanskrit, indeed, which it resembles so closely in its 
structure, and the Zend, with which it has so many orthographical peculiarities 
in common, in all probability it would still lie in mystery behind its bristling 
defences. It is written in an alphabet of about forty characters, the powers of 
which are, toa great extent, identical with those of the Dévandgari and the lan- 
guage of the Zend-Avesta. There are but three vowel letters, as in Arabic. 
The short a, as in Sanskrit and Ethiopic, where no other vowel follows, inheres 
in the preceding consonant. The Indian series of sonant aspirates, gh, jh, ete., is 
altogether wanting. Nasals occupy a prominent place among the elementa 
sounds. The letter] is excluded from the list of semi-vowels. What is sti 
more striking, an orthographical law prevails in the language, by which certain 
consonants are only employed in juxtaposition with certain vowels—a peculiarity 
which points to Tartar influence, and is unshared by any other Aryan tongue. 
At the same time, the Tartar-like practice of the Zend, which inserts an 7 or u 
before a consonant, apparently for the purpose of establishing a harmony of 
vowel expression, is wanting in the Cuneiform Persian. Neither does it use the 
guna and vriddhi of the Sanskrit, nor admit of the perplexing euphonic changes 
arising out of the collocation and composition of words, which mark the lan- 
guage of the Véda, and, in a lower degree, the Greek and Latin likewise. 
Altogether, this fossil Persian, alike in its elements, its forms, and its syntax, 
exhibits a simplicity, crudeness, and unequal development, which, while they 
carry us back to a high antiquity for its origin, tell likewise of trouble and 
tossing, that befell it in the morning of its days.—The London Review, 
April, 1861. 


Politics and Faith.—If we turn to the Hebrew nation, the relation between 
their politics and their faith is still more striking. They were as far as possible 
from possessing any gift of politicial genius; some might say they were stamped 
with that inherent deficiency in political capacity which seems to mark almost 
all oriental nations; yet to them God was, we may almost say, politically revealed. 
His government manifested itself to them chiefly in its constant conflicts with 
their political sins, and the discipline which corrected or counteracted their 
litical deficiences. With a passionate sensibility to the ties of family and clan 
which from first to last was always endangering, and often actually shattered, 
the frame-work of the national unity,—with something of the general incapacity 
of all Arab chiefs to rise above the vindictive impulses of the moment into the 
judicial calmness requisite for any true development of national life,—the best 
rulers of Israel were yet keenly sensible that the political breadth and tran- 
quillity of purpose which they could not find in themselves, was yet accessible 
to them in communion with that invisible king, who should “reign in righte- 
ousness” and “rule in judgment,” who should be as “a hiding-place from the 
wind, a covert from the tempest, as rivers of water in a dry place, as the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land.” Their political history was in their eyes the 
history of God’s revelation to them of his own will,—beginning with the selec- 
tion of their first great ancestor, directing his wanderings, trying and confirm- 
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ing his faith, and moulding his posterity, by the ties of a common bondage and 
a common liberation, into a single and, if it might be, united nation. When the 
disunion takes place under Rehoboam, it is but the political expression and ma- 
nifestation of the deeper disunion which Solomon’s idolatry, and the unrighteous 
tyranny which was bound up with that idolatry, had already sown in the hearts 
of a previous generation, bearing fruit slowly under his son. Every political 
event that is disastrous to the nation is shewn to be the natural fruit of some 
spiritual unfaithfulness in the people or their rulers—the natural fruit and the 
divine remedy—at once the practical —— of God’s “controversy” with 
his people and of his ee to cure them. Every statesman and prophet, 
from Moses to John the Baptist, made himself felt by the nation chiefly in 
counteracting the tendencies to political decomposition or social corruption 
which threatened the national life. It is in the arena of politics that every 
moral and theological shortcoming reaches maturity, and meets its final penalty; 
—idolatrous tendencies issuing in corrupting alliances with Syria or Egypt, as 
well as in fresh disunion at home; and such alliances with powers steeped in 
moral iniquity, resulting in their turn in all the wretchedness of family con- 
spiracies and civil war. Even with those later prophets who, like Ezekiel, 
insisted with most earnestness on the law of individual responsibility, who 
taught that though the children might suffer for the sins of the fathers, they 
were not in any sense accountable for them before God, and that by the righte- 
ousness of the fathers the children could not be justified,—even these never lose 
sight of the political bearing of their teaching; and if they bring home more 
clearly a sense of individual responsibility, it is less for the sake of individuals 
than Renna the body of the nation—the “house of Israel”—is itself suffering 
from the fictitious corporate responsibility thus assumed. 

Nor was this political aspect of the Jewish theology limited to the period of 
the national independence ; it springs up again as fresh as ever with the first 
renovating influence of the Christian faith. No sooner had the Hebrew Chris- 
tian been persuaded that a new spiritual life had been kindled in him, than he 
ag to have the political history of the past and the present interpreted for 

im by the light of the new faith. The book which at once indicates, and sup- 

lies the answer to, this desire to find the relation in which heathen and Jewish 

istory, past and present, stood to Christ, is the Apocalypse. In that strange 
and, at frst sight, enigmatic vision, we have, in fact, presented to us—as Mr. 
Maurice has recently shewn in one of his finest volumes,—a continuous story of 
the political providence of God up to the beginning of the final struggle between 
the power of Rome and of the Church of Christ. To us, indeed, the true vision 
of the development of God’s providence which it contains seems to be tinged 
throughout with Hebrew forms of thought, which occasionally become Hebrew 
prejudice and exclusiveness,—and when in the millennial chapter there is an 
attempt to solve the problem of the future, the prophetic inspiration seems to 
fade away. But taken as a whole it does shed a true light upon God’s political 
method of education for the human race, and affords a very striking exemplifi- 
cation of the old prophetic ner of seeing in the history of nations the unfold- 
ing purposes of a divine will. 

'o the author of this book none of the early types of oriental civilization are 
profane, for all are links in the divine chain of God’s political purposes. He sees 
that the earlier forms of civilization are mainly animal, and do not give any 
ascendency to the highest gifts of man. But he recognizes a heavenly original 
even for these purely animal and intellectual instruments of the world’s culture : 
he finds a place in heaven for the lion form of Assyrian conquest; for the oxen- 
shape of Egyptian industry; for the intellectual influence of Greece that had 
the ‘face of a man,” though still shewing the body of an animal; and for that 
ambitious Roman civilization which was like its own emblem, “a flying eagle.” 
To all these successive instruments of God’s providence the prophet assigns a 

lace in heaven, and by the voice of each he is taught to understand that even these 
falf-animal ages of the world were necessary in their order, and had an ultimately 
beneficent iene over human history. The oriental civilizations pass before 
him; they are followed by the intellectual and commercial ascendency of Greece; 
and these again are all swallowed up in that solvent tide of Roman conquest, 
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which he describes as like the career of a pale horse: “and he that sat thereon 
was Death, and hell followed with him.” When these “four seals” of God’s 
political providence have been broken, the prophet sees the best fruit of the ages 
—men not as heathen civilization formed them, but such as faith in God had 
made them,—crying ont to God to judge the earth, to put an end to the griev- 
ous tyranny of an unspiritual kingdom, and to establish his own in its place. 
Then the false deities of the heathen world begin to fall from heaven like 
shooting stars; but before the final battle with the Roman power can begin, 
the most monstrous of all false altars must first be shivered to atoms—that of 
Jerusalem itself. There follows the sevenfold blast of divine judgment, before 
which Jerusalem falls, as Jericho fell of old before the trumpets of Joshua; and 
now, for the first time, can the angels of the new faith, set free from the 
manacles of a corrupted Judaism, fight hand to hand with the brute force of 
the degraded Roman power, and rid the world of the dangerous fascinations of 
Roman luxury and sensuality. 

Now, after allowing for any Hebrew colouring that there may be in the mag- 
nificent and yet spiritual vision of God’s political providence on which we have 
thus meagrely touched, how startling is the contrast between the relation of 
God with political events, as it is here set forth, and that conceived by the 
modern statesman! Is it not the modern creed,—Lord Palmerston’s for instance, 
—that a man who gravely supposes that God does reveal his present —— to 
man, either in political events or on any other side of human life, must have an 
unsound and hazy intellect, quite unfit to write modern history, nay, even unfit 
to see it with impartial eye? What is Lord Palmerston’s real test of a ‘‘ fana- 
tic?” Is it limited to admiration of Jesuits and a hatred of Puritans? Would 
he not include any one in that term who strongly believed that the hand of God 
could be clearly discerned sending forth the messengers who sway hither and 
thither the battle between Protestant and Catholic, between Italian and Austrian, 
between the Free States and the Slave States of America? If Sir Cornewall 
Lewis were to comment on the history of the period in which Jerusalem fell, 
and Rome surrendered to the Christian faith, should we not expect to find some 
expression of irritation at the luminous confusion of colours in the glass through 
which Hebrew and Christian historians contemplated such matters? Is not he 
the true ideal of an historian, in the eyes of most modern statesmen, who 
ignores any higher or more constant purpose in history than that of the shift- 
ing human actors who weave it? Is not any belief in, or pretended insight 
into, any political purpose of God’s, regarded as a refracting medium which is 
certain to break the white light of historic truth ?—National Review, April, 
1861. 


Samaritan Antiquities.—At a meeting of the apeSaree Society, the Rev. 
Mr. Mills read an account of a recent visit made by him to Mounts Gerizim and 
Ebal, near Nabulus, the ancient Shechem in Samaria. After some account of 
the antiquity and importance of the neighbourhood in the earliest history of 
Palestine, and briefly discussing the probable derivation of their names, the 
author entered upon a physical description of the neighbourhood. Having 
visited the place in different seasons of the year, and having remained there for 
months, he was enabled to correct some statements made by travellers. In the 
comparison made between the two mountains, Ebal, upon the whole, was con- 
sidered the most fertile. The Rev. Mr. Mills then proceeded to give an account 
of the ruins of both eminences. On Gerizim the excavation was attempted at 


the place where Samaritan tradition places the stones upon which Joshua wrote . 


the law, but without any traces of inscriptions heing found. The author then 
entered upon a more minute account of Mount Ebal, because it had not as yet 
been examined by any other traveller. The only building now standing is Imad 
ed Din, which covers the remains of a Muhammadan saint. Circular walls of 
loose stones, supposed to be the remains of ancient villages, were met with on 
various parts of the hill, as also traces of an ancient road. ‘There were also the 
remains of an ancient square enclosure, conjectured to be the enclosure of an 
altar. There were two ancient cisterns close by, and a piece of masonry, con- 
sisting of a flight of steps, to some subterranean place. Close by was an ancient 
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tomb, and there were a great number of sepulchral grottoes along the base of the 
mountain, the ground plan of one of which was exhibited. On the eastern side 
of the mountain there was a cave hewn out of the rock, about forty-five yards 
long, with a considerable stream of spring water issuing out, and at the ex- 
tremity were three several chambers with pointed arches. The Rev. Mr. Mills 
tried the experiment with another gentleman of speaking and singing on the 
opposite lower spurs of the two mountains from whence the curses and blessings 
were supposed to have been given, and ascertained that the sounds could be 
distinctly heard. 


The Septuagint.—At a meeting of the Syro-Egyptian Society, Mr. Sharpe, in 
a paper on “The Alexandrian Version of the Bible and the Bias of the Trausla- 
tors,” pointed out some of the peculiarities in the Alexandrian translation of the 
Old Testament, such as its increasing the age of the world by an Egyptian 
cycle of 1460 years; its shortening the residence of the Israelites in Egypt, or 
the time between Jacob and Moses; its omitting the threat against the Egyp- 
tian Jews that they shall have no rain; its removing from the Egyptian city, in 
which the Jewish altar stood, the reproach cast on it by the Hebrews, and call- 
ing it the City of Righteousness instead of the City of Destruction. To these 
changes the translators were led by scientific and political reasons. Their re- 
ligious and philosophical bias is shewn in other passages, such as their adding a 
seventh to the number of spiritual gifts, in order to change them into seven spi- 
ritual beings; and then changing the poetic figure, ‘‘ He maketh the winds his 
messenger, and the lightnings his servants,” into the mystical assertion, “ he 
maketh his angels into spirits, and his servants into a flame of fire.” Mr. 
Sharpe argued, that this departure of the Greek from our Hebrew Bible was not 
the result of carelessness, but a deliberate attempt to make it conform to the 
more modern opinions of the Alexandrians in science and philosophy. 

The Rev. G. Williams made a communication upon the “ waters of Jeru- 
salem.” The chief object of this communication was to shew that there existed 
a subterranean, or rather sub-politan, system of water supply below the holy 
city, derived from a spring blocked up and lost within historical times. These 
waters still supply certain tanks and reservoirs, and have lately been recognized 
as flowing in one place. Their identity is further determined by a marked 
peculiarity of flavour, which is the same as that of the waters of the Pool of 
Siloam, and which are hence deemed to be the outlet of the said rivulet. 


Pseudo-Biblical Antiquities—Some time since two remarkable stones with 
Hebrew inscriptions were dug up near Newark, Ohio, and excited no small inter- 
est. By many they were received as genuine ancient remains, but others pro- 
nounced them spurious. The arguments which have been used have been such 
as these: “‘ That there are, in the first, imperfections in the forms of some of the 
Hebrew letters, and one grammatical error; that the letters are those of the 
modern Hebrew alphabet; and that, though three of the couples of words of 
which it consists occur repeatedly in the Old Testament, the fourth is not there,” 
The second inscription was discovered not far from the first, and by the same 

erson. An advocate of its genuineness says that it is an abridgment of the 

en Commandments; that it is not inscribed with the common Hebrew cha- 
acter, and while generally related to it, the Ain is the same as occurs on the 
coins of the Maccabees. This stone was found inclosed in a spheroidal stone 
box, hollowed out so as exactly to receive it, and the writer we quote states that 
it would have cost two hundred dollars to execute it. Dr. Merrick, in a paper 
read before the American Oriental Society, describes the stone as a “ truncated 
pyramid four or five inches long, and marked on its four sides with Hebrew 
characters ;” and after appealing to the photographed copies which he exhibited, 
the writer pronounces that “it carries its condemnation on its face as a bung- 
ling imitation of the printed Chaldee letters in our later edition of the Hebrew 
Bible.” The Independent says: ‘In the published proceedings of the Society 
Dr. Merrick’s paper is accompanied by the following note, which shows how the 
stone was regarded. ‘The copies sent by Mr. Merrick were passed around 
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among the members present, and no person was found disposed to differ from the 
opinions expressed by that gentleman, while some surprise was manifested that 
so transparent a fraud or piece of pleasantry should have made so much stir and 
deceived so many people.’ We understand that Jewish scholars in this city, of 
high authority, concur in the views expressed at the meeting of the Oriental 
Society.” Here, we presume, the interest raised by these novel and much- 
talked-of discoveries will properly cease.— Clerical Jowrnal. 


Abyssinian Sacred Literatwre.—A Jewish tribe the Falashas, being settled 
in Abyssinia, a reference, to the sacred literature of the country may not be 
uninteresting. The literature of the Abyssinians comprises from one hundred 
and thirty to one hundred and fifty books, of which many are only translations 
of the Greek fathers. These books are divided into four sections or ‘“ gabaioch.” 
The first consists of the Old Testament, and the second of the New; the third, 
of the books of the Liks, or perfect masters, (Chrysostom, Fethanegest, Abush- 
aker, etc.;) and the fourth comprises the writings of the monks and saints. 
The Abyssinians possess the Old and New Testaments in the old Athiopic, and 
in the Amharic, or popular idiom, as well; the former version being ascribed to 
Frumentius, who was ordained Bishop of Aithiopia by St. Athanasius, in 331, 
and is said to have first preached the Gospel in the city of Axum. The Abys- 
sinians place the Apocrypha on the same footing with the canonical books, and 
deem the traditions of the church of equal authority with that of the apostles 
and prophets. The reading of the Old and New Testaments is not forbidden to 
the laity, only most of the priests desire that the Scriptures should be read in 
Ethiopic, which they consider the primeval language—not in Amharic, which 
they regard merely as a Targum, or translation—just as if the favoured text 
were not also a translation from the Greek, with which they are not acquainted. 
One scholar in Shoa maintained that the Jews had falsified the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures which had remained uncorrupted only till the time of Abraham. The 
well-known French traveller, M. d’Abbadie, who was a long time in Abyssinia, 
and paid much attention to the Falashas, has published a catalogue of the manu- 
scripts which he obtained in that country. Among these, as we learn from the 
“ Maskir,” is a Bible with the Apocrypha and the history of the Falashas. 
The publication of the last would indeed, be very interesting, as we know so 
little of this remarkable Jewish colony.—Jewish Chronicle. 


Essays and Reviews.—This volume has given occasion for the publication of 
an immense number of sermons and pamphlets. We can only give the titles; 
and the following is u list of the principal of them up to this time. 

1. A Letter on the ‘Essays and Reviews,’ by Dr. Pusey. Reprinted from 
The Guardian. (J. H. and Jas. Parker.) 

2. On Certain Characteristics of Holy Scripture. By John G. Cazenove, M.A., 
Vice-Provost of the College, Cumbre. (Mozley.) 

3. Specific Evidence of Unsoundness in the ‘Essays and Reviews.’ By R. 
W. Jelf, D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. (J. H. and Jas. Parker.) 

4. Scriptural Interpretation. The Essay of Professor Jowett briefly considered, 
in a Letter to the Rev. Professor Stanley, D.D. By Robert C. Jenkins, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; Rector and Vicar of Lyminge. (Parkers.) 

5. A word on Inspiration. A Second Letter addressed to Professor Stanley. 
By the same Author. (J. H. and Jas. Parker.) 

6. Worn-out Neology ; or, Brief Strictures on the Oxford ‘Essays and Reviews.’ 
By the Author of the Hartley Wintney Tracts. (Wertheim.) 

7. Rationalism and Deistic Infidelity : Three Letters to the Editor of The Re- 
cord Newspaper. By the Rev. A. M‘Caul, D.D. (Wertheim.) 

8. Remarks on ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ 1860. By the Rev. Edward Girdlestone, 
M.A., Canon of Bristol. (Wertheim.) 

9. Negative Theology: an Argument for Liturgical Revision. By Charles 
Girdlestone, M.A. (Longmans.) 

10. The Foundations of the Temple; Miracles the Proper Credentials of a 
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Revelation: being a Reply to one of the ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ By the Rev. J. 
Chapman, B.D., Secretary to the Church Missionary Society. 

11. A Few Words of Apology for the late Professor Baden Powell’s Essay on 
the Study of the Evidences of Christianity contained in the volume entitled 
‘Essays and Reviews.’ By a Lay Graduate. (Parkers.) 

12. Statements of Christian Doctrine and Practice, Extracted from the Pub- 
lished Writings of the Rev. Benjamin Jowett, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek 
in the University of Oxford. (Parkers.) 

13. ‘Essays and Reviews’ Anticipated. Extracts from a work published in 
the year 1825, and attributed to the Lord Bishop of St. David’s. (Mainwaring.) 

14. Defence of the ‘Essays and Reviews.’ By George J. Wild, LL.D., Vicar 
of Dodderhill, (Hardwicke.) 

15. ‘Essays and Reviews.’ A Protest addressed to the Bishop of Salisbury. 
By Robert Bruce Kennard, M.A., Rector of Marnhull, Dorset. (Hardwicke.) 

16. The Gospel of Christ: its Position in relation to the Intelligence of the 
Age, with Special Reference to the Teachings of the ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ By 
the Rev. G. H. Robinson, Canon of York. 

17. The Faith of Eighteen Centuries versus the Modern Fancies of the Present 
Day. By a Liverpool Clergyman. (Liverpool: Walmesley.) 

18. Challenge to Dr. Temple on the subject of his Essay. By a Clergyman. 
(Huntingdon: Edis.) 

19. The Antidote; or, An Examination of Mr. Pattison’s Essay on the Ten- 
dencies of Religious Thought. By the Rev. T. H. Candy, M.A. (Bell and Daldy). 

20. No Antecedent Impossibility in Miracles. Some Remarks on the Essay 
of the late Rev. Baden Powell, On the Study of the Evidences of Christianity, 
in a Letter by a Country Clergyman. (J. H. and J. Parker.) 

21. Brief Remarks on the Rev. Dr. Temple’s Essay on the Education of the 
World. By the Rev. W. H. Parker. New Edition. (Wertheim.) 

22. The Mosaic Cosmogony not Adverse to Modern Science, being an Exami- 
nation of the Essay of C. W. Goodwin, M.A., with some Remarks on the Essay 
of Professor Powell, as published in ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ By J. R. Young, 
formerly Professor of Mathematics in Belfast College. (London: W. H. Allen. 
Brighton: H. and C. Treacher.) 

23. Scepticism and Revelation. By Henry Harris, B.D., Rector of Winter- 
bourne-Bassett, Wilts; and late Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
(J. H. and Jas. Parker.) 

24. A Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of Christ, Oxford. By the 
Rev. Osborne Gordon, B.D. (Parkers.) 

25. The North American Review. No. CXC. January, 1861. (Sampson Low 
& Co. 

" Evidence of Christianity derived from its Nature and Reception. By 
John Bird Sumner, Archbishop of Canterbury. A New Edition, revised with 
reference to recent objections. (Hatchard and Co). 

27. An Address on the Chief Points of Controversy between Orthodoxy and 
Rationalism, delivered to the Fellows of Sion College, London, March 25, 1861. 
By the Rev. B. M. Cowie, B.D. (Bell and Daldy.) 

28. Notes on the First Essay in the Series called ‘ Essays and Reviews. By 
E. H. Hansell, B.D., Prelector of Theology, Magdalen College, Oxford. (Riving- 


tons. 

~4 The End of the Law: Two Sermons, to which is added a Letter, with 
nnmerous notes, to the Rev. W. J. C. Lindsay ; being a preliminary Examination 
of the ‘Essays and Reviews.’ By the Rev. M. Margoliouth, LL.D., Author of 
the Gospel and its Mission. (Rivingtons.) 

30. Bible Inspiration Vindicated: an Essay on ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ By 
John C. Miller, D.D., Rector of St. Martin’s, Birmingham. (J. H. and Jas. 
Parker. 

31. Ihe Bible and its Interpreters: the Substance of Three Sermons. By 
James Booth, LL.D., etc., etc., Vicar of Stone, Buckinghamshire. (Bell and 
Daldy.) 
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82. Subscription to Articles, is it a Truth or a Mockery? Considered in 
Reference to ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ By a Graduate of Oxford. (London, Marl- 
borough & Co.) 

33. The Suppression of Doubt is not faith. A Letter to the Bishop of Oxford, 
on his Two Sermons entitled The Reveiation of God the Probation of Man. By 
a Layman. (Oxford: Wheeler.) 

34. Concerning Doubt. A Letter to a Layman, by a Clergyman. (J. H. and 
Jas. Parker.) 

35. Danger to the Bible from Licentious Criticism. Letters to Sons in the 
Universities. By Presbyter Septuagenarius. Letter I. (Bell and Daldy.) 

36. Anti-Essays. The ‘Essays and Reviews’ of 1860 Fallacious and Futile, 
at Variance with each other, and Mutually Destructive. By the Rev. C. H. 
Davis, M.A., Chaplain of the Stroud Union. Nos. I., II., IIL, IV. (Simpkin 
and Co.) 

37. An Answer to the ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ By T. Collyns Simon. (J. H. 
and Jas. Parker. 53 pp.) 

38. The ‘ Essays and Reviews’ Examined: a Series of Articles contributed to 
the Morning Post. With Preface, Introduction and Appendix. By James Bu- 
chanan, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Systematic Theology, New College, Edinburgh. 
(London: Nisbet. 267 pp.) 

39. The Reviewers Reviewed, and the Essayists Criticized: an Analysis and 
Confutation of each of the Seven ‘Essays and Reviews.’ Reprinted from the Lite- 
rary Churchman. (J. H. and Jas. Parker. 88 pp.) 

40. The Foundations of the Temple. The Inspiration of Scripture. Being a 
Reply to ‘Essays and Reviews.’ By the Rev. J. Chapman, B.D. (Seeley and 
Jackson. 70 pp.) 


41. An Examination of Dr. Temple’s Essay on the Education of the World. ! 


By C. Gooch, M.A., Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. (London : Thomp- 
son. 15 pp.) 

42. An Examination of the late Professor Baden Powell’s Essay on the Study 
of the Evidences of Christianity. By C. Gooch, M.A. 

43. An Examination of Dr. R. Williams’ Review on Bunsen’s Biblical Re- 
searches. By C. Gooch, M.A. 

44, ‘Essays and Reviews.’ Thoughts on Miracles. Suggested by the late 
Rev. Baden Powell’s Essay on the Study of the Evidences of Christianity. By A. 
V., M.A. (Wertheim. 32 pp.) 

45. The Question of Inspiration Plainly Stated, in Reference to Certain Views 
put forth by the Authors of the book termed ‘Essays and Revietys.’ By the Rev. 
Henry Miller, M.A., Vicar of Ashbury. (J. H. and Jas. Parker. 26 pp.) 

46. Catholicity and Reason; a few Considerations on ‘Essays and Reviews.’ 
(Mozley. 48 pp.) 

47. Of Miracles. An Argument in reply to the third of the ‘Essays and 
Reviews.’ Being a Lecture delivered in Trinity Chapel, Conduit-street, Hanover 
Square. By the Rev. Edw. H. Carr, M.A., Minister of Christ Chapel, Maida-hill. 
(Hatchard. 46 pp.) 

48. Seven Speakers, but One Voice; or, Notices of all the ‘ Essays and Re- 
views,’ extracted for distribution from the Second Edition of the Rev. Charles 
Hebert’s work on Neology. (Nisbet.) 

49. Reply to Dr. Wild and the Edinburgh: a Defence of the Bishops and 
Memorialists, in a Letter to the Rev. G. J. Wild, LL.D., containing a reply to 
his Brief Defence of the ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ and an Answer to Certain State- 
ments in the Edinburgh Review, By Francis Bodfield Hooper, Rector of Upton 
Warren. (Rivington. 16 pp.) 


British and Foreign Bible Society—From the last report of the above society 
it appeered that the operations of the society had been promoted in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, by about 10,000 kindred institutions, and 
of these more than 4,000 had been formed in Great Britain and Ireland. ‘The 
society had promoted the distribution, printing, or translation of the sacred 
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volume, in whole or in part, directly or indirectly, in 160 languages or dialects. 
The number of versions of the Holy Scriptures, in whole or in part, hitherto 
completed, was 190, of which 140 were translations never before printed. The 
society has already issued above 39,000,000 copies of the Scriptures, or portions 
of them, besides assisting foreign Bible societies very largely in their separate 
circulation ; so that, from the year 1804 to the present time, more than 67,000,000 
copies of the Word of God, or portions of it, have been distributed by Bible 
societies alone in different parts of the world. At present the societies in con- 
nexion with the parent institution are: In Great Britain, 3,728; Colonies and 
other dependencies, 933; Ireland, 471; foreign societies with branches, about 
4,000—making a total of 9,132. The receipts for the past year amounted to 
£167,941 14s. 7d., and the expenditure to £165,462 12s. 2d. The expenditure 
from the commencement was £5,149,738 7s. 10d. 


Jerusalen— Discovery of a Spring.—We read the following in the Jsraelit :-— 
The rubbish having been cleared away from the foundation of the Arcade de 
Plate, on the temple mount, by the French consulate, who had purchased the 
site, a large and beautiful reservoir, filled with sweet water, was discovered. 
The joy of the inhabitants of Jerusalem may be imagined. But what was their 
exultation when it was found that it was not a cistern, but a spring of living 
water, replenishing the basin as often as water was drawn. It is conjectured b 
some that this is the spring which King Hezekiah had stopped at the approac 
of Sennacherib (2 Chr. xxxii. 30; Mishna Pesachim, sect. iv, 9), the loss of 
which Jerusalem the waterless has deplored the last 2,500 years. 


Ancient Pentateuch.—The Athenceum publishes a letter from Mr. Finn, Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Jerusalem, in which an interesting account is given of the 
labours of Dr. Levishon. This gentleman has obtained and copied in fac-simile 
avery remarkable copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch. After the account of this 
the writer adds :—‘ But not the least important part of this subject to be men- 
tioned is his more recent purchase of a MS. vellum Pentateuch of remarkable 
antiquity. He believes it to have been written during the time of the First 
Temple in Jerusalem, and his gratitude for the dispensation of Providence which 
brought this within his reach partakes of a strong religious character. The 
reasons for assigning so remote a date to this precious book are: 1. The extreme 
reserve with which the priestly family in Nablus have guarded it even from the 
knowledge of their own sect, and the assertion of the priest from whom it was 
obtained. 2. The fact of its not being divided into chapters or sections of any 
kind, except as books, such as Genesis, Exodus, etc. 3. The names of the several 
priests found in marginal scraps about the volume recording occurrences con- 
nected with its preservation—the names coinciding with the priestly we 
in his possession. The express statement in a marginal observation that the 
volume had escaped the peril of fire during the time of Zerubbabel in Jerusalem.” 


Pot-herbs of Scripture—The bitter-herbs (Merorim) which are eaten as a 
salad, are mentioned in Exodus (xii. 8); they were eaten with the Paschal 
lamb. Of these the Talmud mentions many kinds, among others the lettuce and 
endive. The Hebrews relished the leek, the garlic, and the onion, and the 
lamented when they could no longer find them in the desert, after their 
departure from Egypt (Num. xi. 5). The Egyptians abstained from tasting 
such plants as they worshipped, and they thus probably left a great quantity at 
the disposal of the Hebrews, who subsequently, it may be thought, would not 
neglect the culture of them in their gardens in Palestine. Indeed, there is often 
a question raised about these plants in the Mishnah, on the subject of tithes and 
the Sabbatical year. Cucumbers and water-lemons also appear among the 
Egyptian herbs, for which the Hebrews so much longed; and these we find in 
Palestine, both in the past and at the — time. The prophet Isaiah com- 
pares the forsaken mountain of Zion to the lodge of the watchman in “a field of 
cucumbers.” Volney found water-melons at Jaffa, which he much preferred 
to those of Broulos, on the coast of Egypt. Isaiah (xxviii. 25—27) speaks of 
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“ fennel” and “cummin,” Jesus Christ mentions “‘ mint” and “ anise” as 
herbs for which the Pharisees paid no tithe, and which, it thus appears, must 
have been cultivated. In the gospel of St. Luke, Jesus speaks of “rue,” which 
the Mishnah places in the number of the pot-herbs for which no tithes were 
paid. Mustard, it would appear, was cultivated in gardens; it also, however, 
grew wild. With the rabbis, ‘‘a grain of mustard” became a proverb, and was 
employed to designate anything extremely minute. This explains the words of 
the gospel (Luke xvii. 6), ‘‘ If you had as much faith as a grain of mustard- 
seed.” —Mank’s Palestine. 


St. Paul.—The debt which Christianity owes to the Apostle Paul can hardly 
be over-estimated. It was through his labours and journeys that it became an 
independent religion, and a religion for all the world. He made the name of 
Christ familiar to the great cities of the Roman empire. He released the faith 
from the swaddling-bands of Hebrew nationality and Hebrew ecclesiasticism. 
He gave the broadest interpretation to Jewish history, brought out into full relief 
the most catholic sentiments of the prophets, by force of the allegorical method 
of exegesis turned against the bigotted Israelites their own sacred Scriptures, and 
succeeded in making the Mosaic dispensation of law subordinate to the Christian 
dispensation of grace. Under his treatment Christianity became a spiritual 
faith, its Christ the spiritual man, its truth a spiritual revelation addressed to the 
spiritual nature of man, grounded in spiritual needs and ratified by spiritual ex- 
perience. On these terms only could it attain to the rank of a world religion. 
But in thus introducing to the Gentile nations the faith to which he had been 
himself so astonishingly converted, it is clear that he turned its course aside 
somewhat from that line of tradition which it had followed so resolutely for so 
many centuries, and in which it was kept by him whom Paul revered as Messiah. 
The prayer of Jesus ever was, “Thy kingdom come on earth.” Even when he 
speaks of the kingdom as a reign of God to be established not immediately, but 
in the remoteness of some indefinite future, as he does in the parables of the 
gradually working leaven and the slowly growing mustard-seed, it is still the same 
kingdom of justice and love among men. Years may elapse before it shall have 
completed its conquest of the human conscience, made a subject of every human 
heart, a community of every nation, and a brotherhood of all the nations on 
earth; but it has actually come when a single spirit in a single weak body of 
flesh has received it. For then God has one, at least, who is all his own, over 
whom he reigns, and from whom he receives obedience; and this one is a 
living seed of the new humanity. The kingdom of heaven is within men, only, 
however, that it may be without them in the Lord’s good time. But Paul intro- 
duced a new idea. He changed the locality of the kingdom. Like his Master, 
the Apostle to the Gentiles laid the foundations of the new creation in the human 
heart. The conditions of entrance into the blessed communion and of member- 
ship there were moral; they were truth and purity and faith and love. No one 
could have insisted on interior excellence above all things more energetically 
than he; no one strove harder to repress the characteristic vices of heathenism, 
or was more deeply pathetic when he urged the binding obligations of charity. 
However he may exalt faith as a condition of sharing the Messiah’s glory, no 
faith avails aught with him but the faith which works by love. If we go to 
Paul with the question, “ What is the kingdom of heaven?” he will answer us 
in almost the identical words of Jesus. But if we ask him, “ Where is the king- 
dom of heaven ?” he will tell us, in the regions of light above the firmament, in 
the heavenly places where Christ sits at the right hand of his Father. “The 
dead in Christ shall rise first,” he says, “then we which are alive shall be caught 
up together with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air; and so 
we shall ever be with the Lord.” “Our conversation is in heaven; from 
whence also we look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall change 
our vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto his glorified body, according 
to the working whereby he is able to subdue all things to himself.” 

But upon this interpretation of the Christian’s hope, the old hope, the 
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hope of Moses and the prophets, the hope of the Christ, the hope that a 54 
people should possess a holy land, becomes obsolete, and must necessarily 
abandoned. The kingdom cannot be here and there at the same time. "We 
cannot in the same breath pray, ‘“‘ May thy kingdom come on earth,” and 
‘May we leave the earth and be taken up into thy kingdom.” Having ga- 
thered in these vast resources of spiritual power, we must either expend them 
in works of duty and beneficence among our fellow-men, or we must use 
them as means of securing rank in the world to come. Paul chose the latter 
alternative. He withdrew the attention of his disciples from their temporal 
condition. When he preached meekness, temperance, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, peace, he preached them as essential graces of the Christian 
mind, without which there could be no resemblance to the great Exemplar, 
no sympathy with his spirit, no share in his resurrection, and no fellowship 
with his joy. He did not preach them as spiritual powers to be used for the 
inauguration of a new moral order, the reformation of existing social relations, 
and the education of mankind under the tutelage of lofty truths respecting God, 
man, life, and human destiny.—The Christian Examiner, May, 1861. 


The Bodleian.—A want much felt by Jewish literati has just been supplied. 
The catalogue of the Hebrew works in the Bodleian library, Oxford, executed 
by Dr. Steinschneider, of Berlin, has just been published. From the notice 
given in the Maskir, we see that the catalogue was commenced in 1852. 
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